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tions; he must have the forest and 
the quarry put at his disposal; and 
if there should be timber at hand 
already hewn, or blocks of stone from 
some overthrown temple, he knows 
how to take and apply them to his 
purpose. He is not the enamoured 
sculptor who is satisfied if in one 
beautiful figure he can carve out his 
own ideal; nor would one groupe suf- 
fice, or one niche in the temple, to 
occupy the labours of his hand and 
his heart. He must be architect and 
sculptor both; he must have a hun- 
dred niches, and a hundred pinnacles, 
to fill and to adorn with his statuary. 
Nor does repetition of the same figure 
displease him. In such a man you 
do not expect to find a Praxiteles. It 
is not a Medicean Venus, it is rather a 
cathedral of Milan that he dreams of 
creating. 

Southey loved great designs, and 
many of them—he liked the large 
book—and from this it followed also 
that he demanded of his readers large 
share of their time and patience. This 
confident claim to the prolonged atten- 
tion of the reader becomes noticeable 
as a kindred peculiarity of his mind, 
growing partly out of a confident tem- 
per, and partly from the manner in 
which he prosecuted his art. Pro- 
lixity was his besetting sin—prolixity 
of detail, prolixity of style. On this 
rock the vessel of his fame has 
touched. Will it godown? Will it 
sink in the mighty waters of oblivion ? 
If so, it is the most costly treasure 
that has’ yet enriched the deep. Obli- 
vion will grow very wealthy if such a 
freight as this can be claimed as its 
due; and very rich, indeed, must that 
literature be which can afford to lose 
such a poem as Roderick. Prophe- 
cies, literary as well as political, are 
dangerous things to meddle with. All 
that Southey has written, whether of 
poetry or prose, cannot possibly en- 
dure ; but much may live in fragment 
and in extract ; and the stately vessel 
of Roderick, we think, though some- 
what heavily built, will ‘‘ ride tilting 
o’er the waves,” and live upon the 
waters to the last. 

This prolixity, this unscrupulous 
demand upon the patience of his 
reader, was in some measure con- 
nected with his highest attributes as 
a poet ; and it was also, unfortunately 
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and most unnecessarily, favoured by 
certain critical theories he appears to 
have adopted. 

The noblest attribute of Southey’s 
poetry—that which, in our opinion, 
elevates it, at times, to the very 
highest order of excellence—is the 
simple power which he manifests. 
Let but the occasion appear when the 
natural feelings of all mankind are to 
be strongly stirred, and Southey, 
without apparent effort, is always 
equal to the task. He can lay the 
naked palm upon the heart, and it 
always beats. Where a man of less 
genius would have exhausted trope 
and metaphor, or run into subtle 
refinement, Southey, depending only 
on the natural sympathies of all 
men, and confident that they will 
respond to his summons, pours forth 
his even, unadorned, melodious, and 
pathetic verse. Friend never meets 
friend after long absence, filial or 
maternal feelings are never to be 
expressed, nor any shade of home- 
bred tenderness, or pure or gentle 
love, or any of the strong natural 
emotions of anger or revenge, but 
this poet touches the theme with that 
simple power which goes at once to 
the heart, because it comes directly 
from the heart. Fond as he is of vast 
machinery, and of startling and super- 
natural incident, it is this grand and 
simple pathos, this power over the 
natural sympathies of men, this vivid 
portraiture of what every eye has 
seen and every heart has felt, which 
gives the peculiar charm, and consti- 
tutes the high excellence, of his 
poetry. Southey himself felt this— 
he knew his power—and when, in the 
unrestrained intercourse of -letter- 
writing, he claims for himself a cer- 
tain kindred and alliance with Homer, 
as sharing in his simplicity, he ad- 
vances no unjustifiable claim; al- 
though the great difference between 
the Christian and the Pagan poet ren- 
ders any comparison very difficult. 
That simplicity which consists in a 
power to control our emotions, with- 
out apparent artifice or labour, be- 
longs to both. Whether Southey here 
had Homer in his view or not, he was 
clearly in the right path. But when, 
theorising upon his art, he allowed 
himself to imitate another kind of 
Homeric simp!icity—that of mere de- 
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tail—a simplicity which, whether it 
be Homeric or not, degenerates into 
tediousness and triviality—he was 
plainly wrong. Let the poet be as 
simply pathetic as he pleases, but not 
surely as simply wearisome — and 
about matters of a palpably uninter- 
esting nature. Now we do not say 
that Southey confounded these two 
different kinds of simplicity; but he 
mingled them together—he adopted 
both. He possessed the power to stir 
the heart with simple language; but 
what had he to do with that simpli- 
city which gives us “a catalogue of 
the ships ?” 

In Madoc, the earliest of his epics 
which it would be fair, perhaps, to 
criticise, we find striking examples of 
both these most opposite kinds of 
simplicity. We have many a noble 
description, whether of grand objects 
in nature or of situations where the 
strong feelings of man break forth; 
and we have also more lists of Welsh 
names, terrible to the ear, and nar- 
ratives that emulate in weariness 
those of the most veracious chronicler. 
He seems to have thought that his 
art required this intermixture of the 
mere prosaic, and that it should be 
therefore studiously introduced. It was 
a great mistake. ‘The course ofa long 
narrative poem will bring us inevit- 
ably to many a quiet resting-place, 
where we may recover from the 
last great excitement, and prepare 
for the next. For this purpose of 
relief, there was no need to introduce 
a messenger in the following fashion, 
which we presume to be one kind of 
‘“* Homeric simplicity.” 

“ Now the messenger 
Enter’d the hall; Goagan, of Powys-land, 
He of Caer-Kinion was it, who was charged 
From Gwyneth to Deheuburth, a brave man, 
Of copious speech. He told the royal son 
Of Gryffidd, the descendant of the line 
Of Rhys-ab-Tudyr Mawr, that he came there 
From David, son of Owen, of the stock 
Of kingly Cynan. I am sent, said he, 
With friendly greeting ; and as I receive 
Welcome and honour, so, in David’s name, 
Am I to thank the lord of Dinevawr.” 

—Book 12, p. 346, 


Nor do we gather the least refresh- 
ment from a string of names like 
these— 

* Tyneio, Merini, 
Boda and Brenda, and Aélgyvarch, 
Gwynon and Celynin, and Gwynody.” 
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This is evidently tediousness pre- 
pense, studied and plotted prolixity ; 
the last quality our poet needed to have 
laboriously cultivated. It was unfor- 
tunately the natural bias he had to 
contend against. Where it is by no 
means relief or repose, but excite- 
ment that he is providing for us, we 
have often occasion to wish that he 
had more vividly appreciated the 
charm of brevity, and of a more rapid 
movement. His poems are accom- 
panied—as we might expect from one 
who read so much, and calculated so 
liberally on the reading power of 
others—with very copious notes. It 
sometimes happens that these give 
us, in prose, the same idea that is 
wrought into the poem. We have 
the opportunity of seeing the “ raw 
material,” to use a-phrase that the 
approaching Exhibition will render 
familiar to all ears, and of observing 
the change effected in it when it has 
passed through the hands of the 
artist. Whatever may be the case at 
the Great Exhibition, we are some- 
times here disappointed in the result. 
The prose at the bottom of the page 
has given us a more vivid image than 
the verse in the text. We are told 
in the note how there was once a 
wicked king called Zohak. ‘* The 
devil, who had long served him, re- 
quested at last permission to kiss his 
shoulder. Immediately two serpents 
grew there, who fed upon his flesh, 
and endeavoured to get at his brain.” 
These two serpents, growing out of a 
man’s own body, so that he wounds 
himself when he wounds them, and 
who yet prey upon him, form an 
image horrible enough. Is the effect 
heightened by the elaborate account 
in the text ? 

‘There, where the narrowing chasm 

Rose loftier in the hill, 

Stood Zohak, wretched man, condemned to 
keep 

His cave of punishment ; 

His was the frequent scream, 

Which, when far off, the prowling jackal 
heard, 

He howled in terror back : 

For from his shoulders grew 

Two snakes of monster size, 

Which ever at his head 

Aimed their rapacious teeth, 

To satiate raving hunger with his brain. 

He, in the eternal conflict, oft would seize 

Their swelling necks, and, in his giant grasp, 

Bruise them, and rend their flesh with bloody 
nails, 
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And how] for agony ; 
Feeling the pangs he gave, for of himself 
Co-sentient and inseparable parts, 
The snaky torturers grew.” 
Thalaba, Book 5. 


The repetition of the same phrase 
or sentence is so frequent in Southey 
as to become a mannerism. It is 
agreeable and effective when intro- 
duced occasionally, tedious when it 
becomes a habit. 


10, 
* Woe! woe! for Azla takes her seat 
Upon the funeral pile ! 


Calmly she took her seat, 
Calmly, &c. 


11. 
Woe! woe! Nealliny, 
The young Nealliny !” 
A poem which is a very general 
favourite will serve as an instance of 
this mannerism :— 


* Not to the grave, not to the grave, my soul, 
Descend to contemplate 
The form that once was dear, 
The spirit is not there.” 


And the same stanza ends— 


** Not to the grave, not to the grave, my soul, 
Follow thy friend beloved, 
The spirit is not there.” 


We are not censuring this, or other 
individual instances: it is the habit 
only, tending, as it does, to prolixity, 
which is disagreeable. 

In prose, the style of Southey is 
blameless—no man narrates better ; 
but then he will sometimes narrate 
what, for the general effect of his work, 
had better have been left untold. Here, 
also, is the same habit of drawing 
largely on the patience of the reader. 
From this, his historical works have 
suffered ; and especially those very 
works where he had most original 
sources at command. Apparently he 
did not know how to select, or how to 
throw away. Though so well versed 
in Spanish and Portuguese literature, 
how little of this knowledge has he 
popularised amongst us! In one 
work, he had an opportunity of giving 
an unrestrained indulgence to his 
cherished habits and peculiarities, 
and need we say what a wanton, ex- 
travagant, tyrannical demand he 
makes upon the patience of his 
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readers, in the Doctor! When Sterne 
wrote his Tristram Shandy, he imi- 
tated the vagaries of Rabelais, and 
had recourse to his well-known tricks 
and devices, to keep the attention of 
his reader. He had no long story to 
tell, nor perhaps could have told one 
with success; but he had his charac- 
ters—Uncle Toby, Mr Shandy, Cor- 
poral ‘Trim; and he knew that if, 
between the intervals when these 
must necessarily leave the stage, he 
could amuse his audience, or keep 
them in tolerable humour, till he 
could bring these characters back 
again, all would be well. His caprices 
and diversions, and vagaries of all 
kinds, served him instead of a plot or 
plan in which to insert these favourite 
characters. But in writing the Doctor, 
Southey manifestly proceeds in a very 
different spirit. Not on him falls the 
labour of keeping the attention of the 
reader ;—that an inexhaustible atten- 
tion is already there, he makes no 
matter of doubt: he, quite at his 
leisure, amuses himself by presenting 
to it, one by one, his heterogeneous 
assortment of curiosities. His Doctor 
Dove is nobody at all—a mere shadow 
of Dr Southey, long or short, as the 
sun rides high or low. ‘There is not 
a character in the book—none that 
you think of for a moment, when the 
volumes are closed, or whose reap- 
pearance you have been eagerly 
watching for, as you proceeded in 
their perusal. But there are some 
fragments of narrative here and there, 
of great beauty—there are some good 
stories, inimitably told; and you read 
on, looking about through the book 
for more of these precious fragments. 
You must really possess that indomi- 
table patience which the author cal- 
culated on when he wrote it, if you 
can read it steadily through to the 
end. 

The minor poems of Southey, his 
lyrics, sonnets, odes, and the like, 
would not in general afford favourable 
specimens of his genius. Some of 
these have become popular, as The 
Dead Friend, and The Holy Tree. 
From one of these, called Zhe Ebb 
Tide, we cannot resist quoting a 
couple of stanzas which have often 
recurred to us as extremely pleasing. 
The melody is perfect as the lan- 
guage :— 
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“ With many a stroke, and strong, 
The labouring boatmen upward plied their oars, 
Yet little way they made, though labouring 
lon 
Between thy winding shores. 


** Now down thine ebbing tide 
The unlabour’d boat falls rapidly along; 
The solitary helmsman sits to guide, 
And sings an idle song.” 


On turning to the edition that lies 
before us of his collected poems, we 
find that all these, and some other 
popular favourites, bear date ** West- 
bury, 1799.” This is the period of his 
life which, he tells us, was the most 
fertile in poetry. Whether from this 
exuberance, or from unsettled plans 
of life—for he was still looking for- 
ward from his retreat at Westbury, 
occasionally and fearfully, to the pro- 
fession of the law—he never before 
or since threw so much of his poetry 
into his shorter pieces. He scattered 
it with a liberality from which -he 
afterwards refrained ; reserving his 
best moods, henceforth, for his great- 
est tasks. At this period, he threw 
off several of those lighter pieces, half 
sportive and half serious, which con- 
tain a vein of poetry partly concealed 
by a levity of manner. Here occur 
the ‘‘ Lines to the Spider,” which 
conclude with a personal reference 
very apposite to the poet. 


* Both busily our necdful food to win— 

We work, as nature taught, with ceaseless 
pains: 
Thy bowels thou dost spin, 
1 spin my brains.” 

Bearing the same date, also, we find 
a certain mock Pindaric ode to a 
Gooseberry Pie, from which some lines 
might be gathered worthy of a place 
in any true Pindaric. It is composed 
on the same plan as the famous riddle 
known in all nurseries, which shadows 
out a plum-pudding, under a magni- 
ficent description of its several ingre- 
dients. 


“ The flour of England, and the fruit of Spain, 
Met together in a shower of rain,”’ &c. 


In like manner, the various ingre- 
dients of a gooseberry-pie transport 
the imagination of the poet to the 
corn-field, to the mill, to the ship that 
brings 

* The sugar for my pie!” 


But, whilst composing in this ban- 
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tering mock-heroic style, the poet, as 
is not unusual in such cases, strikes 
out some lines that might take their 
place in his gravest efforts of descrip- 
tive poetry. What could be better 
than the view we catch here of the 
green corn-field ?— 


“ The rains descend, the grains they grew ; 
Saw ye the vegetable ocean 


Roll its green ripple to the April gale?” 


It is not, however, to his shorter 
pieces, whether written at an early or 
late period, that any one anxious to 
form an accurate estimate of Southey’s 
poetry would often have occasion to 
refer. He would probably be satis- 
fied with taking for the subjects of his 
examination the four great narrative 
poems, Madoc, Thalaba, The Curse of 
Kehama, and Roderick. He would 
not ignore the existence of all beside ; 
but he would be justified if—with a 
few exceptions—he confined his at- 
tention to these. Southey’s earliest 
epic, Joan of Arc, exhibits no quality 
of excellence which is not shown in 
greater maturity in his subsequent 
works; and after the publication of 
Roderick, he wrote nothing which 
adds to his poetical reputation. 

Of these four, it may be already 
gathered that we look upon Roderick 
the Last of the Goths as greatly pre- 
eminent. It is truly a grand and 
noble poem. The subject is one 
which will always command the sym- 
pathies of men—as long at least as 
patriotism and Christian piety are 
sentiments which may be safely ap- 
pealed to. The character and posi- 
tion of the hero are as happily adap- 
ted to the purposes of poetry as it is 
possible to conceive. A discrowned 
monarch, driven from his throne by 
invaders whom his own crime has 
called into the country; a monarch 
repentant, who has become a monk, 
and who in the garb of a priest returns 
to rescue Spain from its Infidel op- 
pressors—returns, not to place the 
crown upon his own brow, but to 
liberate his country—king, patriot, 
and priest, it would be difficult to 
unite legitimately in any one person 
deeper and more numerous sources of 
interest. This monarch-monk returns 
to the scene of his past glories and 
his past transgressions, mingles with 
those whom he had ruled, with those 
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whom he had loved, with those whom 
he had injured. In a disguise which 
grief and penance, more than change 
of garment, have made complete, he 
encounters old associates, hears his 
own name honoured or accursed, 
meets his friend, his mother, his 
enemy, and hears the confession of 
her whom he had so passionately 
loved, and so deeply wronged. On 
every one of these occasions, and 
though the situation in each is some- 
what similar, the poet is always equal 
to the demand made upon him. Our 
heart never fails to beat at the trying 
moment. At the last revelation of 
himself, when the spirit of the monarch 
and the warrior breaks through all 
disguise, and in the thick of the battle 
he shouts his war-cry, ** Roderick the 
Goth!” all our blood is stirred; a 
noble termination is secured to the 
poem, yet still in perfect harmony 
with the whole. No long poem could 
be mentioned, where this harmony of 
all the parts is so well sustained. 
All is in keeping, from the time when 
we first see the steed Orelio standing 
alone on the banks of the river, and 
follow its late master to his solitary 
penance and his hermit’s cell, to the 
time when we see the same steed 
again deserted, standing again by the 
river-side, but not till its master had 
accomplished his penitential and 
patriotic purpose. 

In other cases, we do not appre- 
hend that Southey has been fortunate 
in the plot or story of his epics. In 
Madoc, he comes into most unfortu- 
nate competition with history. The 
poem is tame in comparison with the 
true accounts we read of the dis- 
covery of America, and of its original 
inhabitants. Prescott, in his Con- 
quest of Mexico, has given the coup- 
de-grace to this poem. His account 
of the Aztecs is so wonderful, so 
trembles on the borders of the impos- 
sible, that it were utter folly to add 
anything from the stores of poetic 
invention. In such a case as this, 
the simplest prose, that which bears 
on it most conspicuously the character 
of veracity, is evidently the most effec- 
tive vehicle. For where the truth is 
so extraordinary, nothing should be 
done by a writer to weaken the im- 
pression that it is true. In Thalaba, 
and The Curse of Kehama, he certainly 
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does not come in competition with 
history ; and his theme may justify 
the utmost wildness and extravagance 
of invention. Mythology gives him 
his materials, his scene, and the per- 
sons of his drama; but in one of 
these poems, if not in both, the reader 
is perpetually staggered by a certain 
monstrosity, both in the fiction, and 
the theological ideas on which the 
fiction is founded. The Curse of 
Kehama, which is the most unfortu- 
nate in this respect, is built on the 
strange perversity of thought—that 
certain religious rites will force from 
the gods themselves their fixed re- 
ward, though they are even performed 
by.an impious man. That such a 
doctrine was ever seriously believed 
by any human being, we should re- 
quire very stringent evidence to prove 
to us; but granted that this must be 
registered amongst the follies of man- 
kind, it still presents to a European 
reader such a desperate confusion of 
thought, such a dislocation of all pre- 
conceived ideas, that it becomes the 
source, whenever it is presented to 
his mind, of mere bewilderment, and 
cannot therefore be very fit for the 
purpose of the poet. We have the 
pious act, performed by the impious 
worshipper, obtaining its celestial re- 
ward against the will of the gods. 
One may find in Europe ignorant 
men who believe that certain rites 
and ceremonies, prayers and observ- 
ances, have a virtue in themselves 
apart from the sentiment of piety 
they demonstrate or express; but the 
most ignorant of the populace of 
Naples or Castile would start with 
horror at the idea that prayers, or 
the wax taper, would operate in their 
favour against the will of the saints, 
or of the Virgin. 

In Roderick, however, he has been 
as fortunate in the construction of his 
design as he has been, in general, suc- 
cessful in its execution. The story and 
the hero are one. The narrative is 
simple and stirring, yet it aims at no 
other interest than what it acquires 
from, or participates with, the great 
hero of the piece. This is as it should 
be. Mere plot, the turns of fortune, 
or surprising events, should be left to 
the novelist: the poet seeks in his 
story only a stage and scene for his 
great actors. Roderick is seen moving 
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through these incidents, for he could 
not be Roderick without them, but 
the incidents are not there for them- 
selves, but for the man; nor do they 
ever distract our attention from him. 

To quote individual passages from 
a poem so well known is unnecessary. 
Neither have we space. We wish, 
moreover, to make a few remarks on a 
subject which may be interesting to 
writers, as well as readers of verse—on 
the metre of 7ialaba—and such room 
as we have for quotation must be 
reserved for this purpose. Our 
extracts shall, if possible, combine the 
double purpose of recalling the metre, 
and also some of the most agreeable 
passages of the poem. 

The Curse of Kehama is written in 
quite irregular verse, the line chang- 
ing its length and cadence at plea- 
sure, but in rhyme. The rhyme itself 
is often omitted, but this passes with- 
out the notice of the reader, or was 
intended to escape his notice. Tha- 
laba is written with the same irregu- 
larity of verse and without rhyme. 
The experiment was a bold one. 
Has it been successful ? Would it be 
wise to imitate it? 

Let us first, by a few extracts, recall 
this metre to the reader. Thalaba— 
it may perhaps be as well to remind 
him—is named the Destroyer, because 
he is destined to destroy Dom Daniel, 
and all the powers magical or diabo- 
lical thereof. Why he in particular 
is destined to this task, or why, if a 
mere stripling could perform such a 
feat, Dom Daniel was allowed to 
exist so long, are questions which it 
would not be discreet to ask: we are 
here pious Mahometans, and must 
receive these matters with due sub- 
mission and docility. The magicians, 
who knew that their fatal enemy 
would spring from the race of Hodei- 
rah, kill the whole family—with the 
exception, of course, of the only one 
they had reason to fear. The widow 
flies into the desert with her one 
preserved child. 
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* Zeinab turned her eyes 
To Heaven, and praised the Lord ; 
* He gave, he takes away !” 
The pious sufferer cried ; 
* The Lord our God is good ! ” 


Ve 


“¢Good is he ?* quoth the boy : 
* Why are my brethren and my sisters slain ? 
Why is my father killed ? 
Did ever we neglect our prayers, 
Or ever lift a hand unclean to Heaven ? 
Did ever stranger from our tent 
Unwelcomed turn away ? 
Mother! He is not good!” 


VI. 
“Then Zeinab beat her breast in agony ; 
*O God, forgive the child ! 
He knows not what he says ; 
Thou know’st I did not teach him thoughts 
like these ; 
O Prophet, pardon him !’ ” 


This is only verse to the eye. 
Print it in a continuous form as prose 
is printed, and it would differ in 
nothing from ordinary prose.* There 
is, however, jingle enough in other 
parts. Almost every ballad metre in 
the language takes its turn, divested 
of the rhyme that usually accompa- 
nies it. 

As the widow and her son wander 
through the desert, a city, invisible to 
all other mortal eyes, suddenly breaks 
upon their vision. They enter it; 
there is one old man only living there ; 
all the other inhabitants have been 
destroyed for their sins. The old 
man says— 

“ Alas! in the day of my youth, 

The hum of mankind 

Was heard in yon wilderness waste ; 
O’er all the winding sands 

The tents of Ad were pitched ; 
Happy Al-Ahkaf then ! 

For many and brave were her sons 

Her daughters were many and fair.” 


Does the reader like this tune, this 
ballad sing-song, without its rhyme ? 
A young lady once compared it, in 
our presence, to a dance looked at 
without hearing the accompanying 
music. This jig should have had its 
rhyme, if jig it was tobe. At the 








* “Good is he ?’ quoth the boy. ‘ Why are my brethren and my sisters slain ? 


Why is my father killed? Did ever we neglect our prayers, or ever lift a hand 
unclean to Heaven? Did ever stranger from our tent unwelcomed turn away ? 


Mother! He is not good !’ 


“*Then Zeinab beat her breast in agony. 
thou know’st I did not teach him thoughts like these. O 


not what he says ; 
Prophet, pardon him !’ ” 


*O God, forgive the child! he knows 
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entrance of Thalaba this miracu- 
lous city disappears, and the Angel of 
Death takes away both the old man 
and his mother. He is left alone; 
but he soon finds friends in the desert. 
In the next book he is living with 
the old man Moath, and his daughter 
Oneiza. The wicked magician Ab- 
daldar is in pursuit of him, disguised 
as an honest traveller. Mark the 
jingle of the first lines, the flow of 
those that follow, and the very pretty 
picture they give us:— 
At length to the cords of a tent, 
That were stretched by an island of Palms, 
In the desolate sea of the sands, 
The seemly traveller came. 

Under a shapely palm, 
Herself as shapely, there a damsel stood ; 

She held her ready robe, 

And looked towards a boy, 

Who from the tree above, 

With one hand clinging to its trunk, 

Cast with the other down the clustered dates.” 


How the boy escapes the malice of 
Abdaldar there is no need to relate, 
nor how he discovers that he is to 
depart on his dread mission, ‘* when 
the sun shall be darkened at noon.” 
Enough for our purpose that he is 
watching for this eclipse, his heart 
beating with hope. Oneiza, the Arab 
maid, is watching too for the signal 
of departure, and her heart is beat- 
ing, but not with hope. She sees it 
first— 

XXXVI. 
‘¢¢ Why is that anxious look,’ Oneiza ask’d, 

Still upward cast at noon ? 

Is Thalaba weary of our tent ? ’ 

‘I would be gone,’ the youth replied, 
‘That I might do my task, 

And full of glory to the tent return, 
Whence I should part no more.’ 


XXXVIL 
* But on the noontide sun, 
As anxious and as oft Oneiza’s eye 
Was upward glanced in fear. 
And now as Thalaba replied, her cheek 
Lost its fresh and lively hue, 
For in the sun’s bright edge 
She saw, or thought she saw, a little speck. 
The sage Astronomer 
Who with the love of science full, 
Trembled that day at every passing cloud : 
He had not seen it,’ twas a speck so small.” 


These last lines are beautiful, and 
we may always notice that, when the 
poet has anything really good, he 
takes care not to put it into sing-song 
and jingle. The signal having 
appeared, Thalaba departs from the 
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pleasant home that has been so plea- 
santly described, in the desert, and 
enters ‘upon his career of trial and 
enterprise. 
“ In the eve he arrived at a well ; 
An accacia bent over its side, 
Under whose long light-hanging boughs 
He chose his night’s abode.” 


Having nothing particularly poetic to 
say, the bells are set ringing. As 
one amongst his trials or adventures, 
Thalaba finds himself in a false para- 
dise, the work of magicians. If he 
gives himself to the pleasures of sense, 
he is lost. 


“ The astonished Thalaba, 
Donbting, as though an unsubstantial dream 
Beguiled him, closed his eyes, 
And opened them again ; 
And yet uncertified, 
He pressed them close, and, as he looked 
around, 
Questioned the strange reality again. 
He did not dream ; 
They still were there, 
The glittering tents, 
The odorous groves, 
The gorgeous palaces.” 


Can this be reckoned at all in the 
catalogue of verse? Thalaba is 
tempted with wine. The very idea 
of wine, we suppose, is associated 
with song, and thus dictates the 
metre— 
*¢ But Thalaba took not the draught, 
For rightly he knew had the Prophet for- 
bidden 
That beverage, the mother of sins.” 


He is tempted by a bevy of wanton 
damsels. He is saved by thoughts of 
his own Arabian maid; and as Southey 
is never at fault when a tender chord 
is to be touched, the lines that follow 
are natural and pathetic :— 


“He rose, and from the banquet-room he 
rushed, 
Tears coursed his burning cheek ; 
And nature for a moment woke the thought, 
And murmured that, from all domestic joys 
Estranged, he wandered o’er the world, 
A lonely being, far from all he loved. 
Son of Hodeirah ! not among thy crimes 
That momentary murmur shall be written.”” 


His Arabian maid is nearer than he 
could have anticipated. She also has 
been driven into this false paradise. 
He saves her from her pursuer, and 
they wander together through these 
gardens, in vain endeavouring to find 
a passage out. They follow the course 
of a river, wisely concluding that 
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where the river passes they too can 
pass. But the river falls down a 
tremendous precipice. 


vil. 
‘¢ ¢ Allah save us! ? 
Oneiza cried ; ‘ there is no path for man 
From this accursed place ! ° 
And as she spoke, her joints 
Were — and her knees sunk under 
er. 
‘Cheer up, Oneiza!’ Thalaba replied ; 
‘ Be of good heart. We cannot fly 
The dangers of this place, 
But we can conquer them! ” 


Vill, 
“ And the young Arab’s soul 
Arose within him: ¢ What is he,’ he cried, 
* Who hath prepared this garden of delight, 
And wherefore are its snares ? ’ ne 
X. 
“¢ Woe to him!’ cried the Appointed, a 
stern smile 
Darkening with stronger shades his coun- 
tenance, 
‘ Woe to him !—-he hath laid his toils 
To take the antelope ; 
The Lion is come in!’ ” 


Try the same experiment that we 
suggested before with these lines. 
They are very pleasing to the ear; 
they are perfectly unobjectionable ; 
they are as good prose as verse. 
““* Cheer up, Oneiza!’ Thalaba re- 
plied. ‘ Be of good heart. We can- 
not fly the dangers of this place, but 
we can conquer them.’” They escape, 
however, from this enchanted spot ; 
they are married, Oneiza dies, and 
Thalaba hides himself, a solitary and 
miserable man, amongst the tombs. 
What shall we say to this metre ?— 


“ Old Man. 
“*¢ A stranger, did you say?’ 
“ Woman. 
* ¢ An Arab born, like you ; 
But go not among the tombs, 
For the sight of his wretchedness 
Might make a hard heart ache.’ 


* Old Man. 
“ ¢ Nay, nay! I never yet have shunned 
A countryman in distress ! 
And the scund of his dear native tongue 
May be like the voice of his friend.’ ” 


We have not given examples of half 
the varied metres that occur, and this 
is the only instance we have presented 
(there are many of them) where the 
line cannot be read in any metre 
whatever, so far as our ear can de- 
tect. But we have quoted sufficiently 
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to recall the general effect of the poem 
to the reader. The conclusion to 
which we think he will arrive is this 
—that in most cases the sing-song is 
disagreeable; and that, when we 
escape from this unrhymed ballad 
metre, we fall into a strain so like to 
prose that it has very little other 
distinction than its mode of printing. 
There are passages, no doubt, where 
the flow of the metre is both agreeable 
and has the full effect of verse, but 
these passages are brief. We are 
either carried down a long stanza, 
where the ear has no resting-place, or 
else, in order to break up the mono- 
tony, we are teazed with discords or 
with ballad tunes. Perhaps a better 
instance could not be selected of a 
successful adaptation of his peculiar 
metre than the well-known passage 
where Thalaba encounters the witch, 
spinning her wicked thread upon the 
wheel. Even here, the lines that are 
really pleasing are not many; we 
mark them in italics :— 

“ He found a woman in a cave, 

A solitary woman, 
Who by the fire was spinning, 
And singing as she spun. 

The pine boughs were cheerfully blazing, 
And her face was bright with the flames; 

Her face was as a damsel’s face, 

And yet her hair was grey. 

She bade him welcome with a smile, 
And still continued spinning, 
And singing as she spun. 

The thread the woman drew 

Was finer than a silkworm’s, 

Was finer than the gossamer ; 

The song she sung was low and sweet, 

But Thalaba knew not the words.” 

Tt has been remarked that you may 
sometimes find two or three consecu- 
tive lines of blank verse in a passage of 
prose; but if you are permitted, as in 
Thalaba, to make the pause wherever 
you please, there is no harmonious 
prose that you might not convert into 
verse, by merely printing it differently. 
Let the reader make the experiment ; 
let him write some stanzas of Southey’s 
verse, where it has not the ballad 
jingle, as prose is written; let him 
take any passage of respectable prose, 
where the subject is not very discord- 
ant, and write it as verse—he will find 
that, so far as the ear is concerned, 
the verse becomes very good prose, 
and the prose tolerable verse, &@ la 
Thalaba. The same dough, if you do 
but draw it out in threads, and twist 
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it to and fro, becomes excellent maca- 
roni.* 

But it may be asked, if the verse is 
pleasing, what matters it how nearly 
it may be allied to prose? If the 
unrhymed and unrestricted metre be 
agreeable to the ear, why should it 
not answer all purposes of verse ? 
We have not said that it may not; 
but, to determine the question, it is 
necessary to glance at some of these 
purposes of verse. 

Since prose can be rendered almost 
as melodious as blank verse, and more 
varied in its harmonies, why not be 
contented altogether with prose ?— 
why, if you have discarded rhyme, 
have recourse at all to metrical 
arrangement? To this question a 
reader of taste would immediately 
reply, that there is a certain style 
which pleases extremely in verse, 
and which would be extremely dis- 
pleasing in prose. There are phrases, 
inversions, transpositions of woyds 
from the customary order in which 
they are used, elliptical forms of 
expression, omissions of small con- 
necting words, and the like, which 
are permissible and graceful in a 
metrical composition, but which 
would be affected and altogether 
intolerable in prose. And why, 
again, is there this distinction? 
Why is that permissible and agree- 


able in verse, which would be affec- 
tation in prose? For this simple 
reason, that, in a metrical composi- 
tion, the recurrence of a certain 
fixed rhythm is a recognised ostensible 
object. Omissions, and inversions, 
and other licenses, which do not 
impair the lucidity and significance 
of the language, and which promote 
harmony, have therefore in verse a 
distinct justification which they alto- 
gether want in prose. The necessity 
of the metre, in the first place, 
justifies these slight departures from 
ordinary modes of speech, and their 
association with the pleasure of 
harmony secures them afterwards a 
stated and expected place in poetical 
compositions. But from this it follows, 
that if the harmony of verse is not 
more difficult than that of prose—if 
you should relax it gradually from 
all fixed rule, from the recurrence of 
the same line, the same pauses—you 
lose the original ground of justifica- 
tion for any departure from the 
ordinary forms of speech, and the 
poctical style can no longer be vindi- 
cated. 

We pretend to utter no dictum 
upon the matter; but thus it stands. 
If any writer should adopt this 
irregular blank verse of Thalaba, and 
should throw aside that displeasing 
sing-song and jingle which Southey 





* We opened Burke On the Freneh Revolution, the book which happened to be 
nearest at hand, and resolved to write out in the metre of Thalaba the very first 
passage that the eye fell upon. Political discussion looks strange enough in verse, 
but into Thalaban verse it arranged itself direetly. Here it is :— 


ae X... 








“ You would not cure these evils by resolving 

That there should be no more monarchs, 

Nor ministers of state, 
Nor of the gospel ; 

No interpreters of law ; 
No general officers ; 
No public councils. 

You might change the names ; 

The things in some shape must remain.” 


II. 


“ Wise men will apply their remedies to vices, 
Not to names ; 
To the causes of evil which are permanent, 
Not to the occasional organs 
By which they act, 
And the transitory modes 
In which they appear. 
Otherwise you will be wise historically, 
A fool in practice ! ” 








| aes 
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occasionally, or more than occa- 
sionally, introduces, he would find 
that he had so approximated to plain 
prose, that he would be in danger of 
forfeiting all the peculiar distinctions 
and privileges of a metrical composi- 
tion. In our humble opinion, the 
experiment has not hitherto been 
successful, and a repetition of it is 
not safe. 

In discussing the subject of the 
metre, we fear we are in danger of 
leaving an impression altogether un- 
favourable to the poem itself. This 
is far from our intention. It may 
seem extremely inconsistent with our 
opinion upon this metrical experi- 
ment, but we would not wish Thalaba 
to be other than it is, or to have 
been written in a different form. We 
would deter from imitation, rather 
than censure what has been done 
here. There is a great part of the 
poem where thought and metre flow 
on most harmoniously together ; and 
just as a stream which runs amongst 
rocks and stony shallows appears 
more calm and equable than any 
other stream the moment it is re- 
ceived into its fair meadowy channel, 
so the verse here is, when pleasing, 
extremely pleasing. How charming 
is the whole of that description where 
Laila is introduced, and where, in 
the form of a bird, her spirit guides 
Thalaba on his journey to Dom 
Daniel! We cannot resist the plea- 
sure of floating in imagination down 
the river, with this hero, in his en- 
chanted bark. 

XXXIV. 
* He sate him on the single seat, 
The little beat moved on. 
Through pleasant banks the quiet stream 

Went winding pleasantly ; 

By fragrant fir-groves now it passed, 

And now through alder-shores, 
Through green and fertile meadows now 

It silently ran by. 

The flag-flower blossomed on its side, 
The willow tresses waved, 

The flowing current furrowed round 
The water lily’s floating leaf. 

The fly of green and gauzy wing, 

Fell sporting down its course ; 
And grateful to the voyager 

The freshness that it breathed, 
And sootbing to his ear 

Its murmur round the prow. 
The little boat flows rapidly 

Adown the rapid stream.” 


It is time that we return to the 


biography of Southey—to that Life 
and Correspondence which is, indeed, 
our immediate subject. We left the 
poet and historian settled at Keswick. 
Henceforth the current of his life 
runs smooth, or is only interrupted 
by those disasters and afflictions 
which are common to all humanity. 
It is an anxious position, to depend 
on authorship for the necessary sup- 
plies; but this anxiety lay lightly 
upon an ever active and buoyant 
spirit. Upon the whole, his life, 
through many years, now presents 
avery enviable aspect. Health, an 
occupation not distasteful, and reci- 
procated affections, are the three 
prime elements of human happiness— 
the indispensable—and these he long 
enjoyed. He lived amongst those 
who loved him, employed in a task 
he loved, and saw his fame increasing, 
and his name honoured in the land. 
He often pronounces himself to be 
one of the happiest of men. Writing 
to his old and constant friend Bedford, 
he says, & propos of some remon- 
strance against the editorial power of 
Mr Gifford,— 


“ Let not Gifford suppose me a trouble- 
some man to deal with, pertinacious 
about trifles, or standing upon punctilios 
of authorship. No, Grosvenor, I am a 
quiet, patient, easy-going hack of the 
mule, breed; regular as clock-work in 
my pace, sure-footed, bearing the burden 
which is laid on me, and only obstinate 
in choosing my own path. If Gifford 
could see me by this fireside, where, 
like Nicodemus, one candle suffices me 
in a large room, he would see a man in a 
coat ‘still more threadbare than his 
own’ when he wrote his ‘ Jmitations,’ 
working hard, and getting little—a bare 
maintenance, and hardly that—writing 
poems and history for posterity with his 
whole heart and soul—one daily progres- 
sive in learning—not so learned as he is 
poor—not so poor as proud—not so proud 
as happy. Grosvenor, there is not a 
lighter-hearted nor a happier man upon 
the face of this wide world. 

“Your godson thinks that I have 
nothing to do but to play with him; and 
anybody who saw what reason he has 
for his opinion would be disposed to 
agree with him. I wish you could see 
my beautiful boy !”—Vol. iii. p. 189. 


The appointment of Southey to the 
laureateship is the first event which 
arrests us as we follow his course 
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through this latter period of his 
biography. The laurel—as we find 
it called—was first offered to Sir 
Walter Scott, who declined it in 
favour of Southey—declined it in a 
handsome, generous, gentlemanly 
manner. Knowing that the emolu- 
ment, though small, might be service- 
able to his fellow-poet, he did his 
best to speak well of a dignity which 
he himself had no reasons of any 
kind for coveting. He said, very 
truly, that, by its being conferred on 
Southey, the titular dignity itself 
would be raised. From Southey it 
was transferred to Wordsworth. We 
have seen it lately conferred on 
another true poet. To wear the 
laurel that has fallen from the brows 
of Southey and Wordsworth and 
Tennyson will become an honour 
similar in kind to that of being 
crowned on the Capitol with Tasso 
and Petrarch. 

Southey had already received a 
pension from Government. It was 
obtained through the influence of Sir 
C. W. W. Wynn, and was just an 
equivalent for the annuity which he 
had received from that liberal friend, 
and which, of course, he at the same 
time resigned. In a letter to Sir 
W. Scott, we have an account of the 
annual money-value of the laureate- 
ship. After mentioning some circum- 
stances connected with the ceremony 
of his installation, he continues— 


“TJ swore to be a faithful servant of 
the king—to reveal all treasons which 
might come to my knowledge—to dis- 
charge the duties of my office—and to 
obey the Lord Chamberlain on all matters 
of the king’s service, and, in his stead, 
the Vice-Chamberlain. Having taken 
this upon my soul, I was thereby in- 
ducted into all the rights, privileges, and 
benefits which Henry James Pye, Esquire, 
did enjoy, or ought to have enjoyed. 
(Who has heard anything of this 
Pye?) 

“The original salary of the office 
was 100 marks. It was raised for Ben 
Johnson to a £100 and a tierce of 
Spanish canary wine—now wickedly 
commuted for £26; which said sum, 
unlike the canary, is subject to income- 
tax, land-tax, and heaven knows what 
taxes besides. The whole net income is 
little more or less than £90. It comes 
to me as a godsend, and I have vested it 
in a life-policy; by making it up to £102, 
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it covers an ‘insurance for £3000 upon 
my own life. 1 have never felt any 
painful anxiety as to providing for my 
family; my mind is too buoyant, my 
animal spirits too good, for this care 
ever to have affected my happiness; and 
I may add, that a not unbecoming trust 
in Providence has ever supported my 
confidence in myself. But it is with 
the deepest feeling of thanksgiving that 
I have secured this legacy to my wife 
and children ; and it is to you that I am 
primarily and chiefly indebted.”—Vol. iv. 
p. 48. 


Of this ceremony of being installed 
poet-laureate we find a description 
further on, in the next volume, 
which may amuse those who are 
curious in such matters :— 


“My dear Grosvenor,—I have no 
written form of admission to the office of 
laureate, and very well remember being 
surprised at the thoroughly unceremo- 
nious manner of my induction. At the 
day and hour appointed, I went to a 
little low dark room, in the purlieus of 
St James’s, where a fat old gentleman- 
usher, in full buckle, administered an 
oath to me, in presence of a solitary 
clerk ; and that was all, payment of fees 
excepted, which was not made at the 
time. Whether any entry was made, or 
whether I signed my name, I cannot call 
to mind, it being nine years ago. 
Gazetted, however, I was, and P.L. I 
have been from that time.” 


The laureateship was not altogether 
a sinecure, but on the poetical duties 
which it devolved on him it would 
be rather a tedious subject to enter. 
Neither the Carmen Nuptiale nor the 
Carmen Triumphale have much 
attraction for us. Of all public 
rejoicings that we hear of in these 
letters, we are most taken with a 
certain celebration of the battle of 
Waterloo, by a bonfire on the top 
of Skiddaw, at which scene of most 
patriotic festivity more than one 
poet assisted. 


“ To Dr Soutuey. 


“ Keswick, August 23, 1815. 

“ My dear Harry—...... Monday 
the 24th August was not a more remark- 
able day in your life than it was in that 
of my neighbour Skiddaw, who is a 
much older personage. The weather 
served for our bonfire, and never, I 
believe, was such an assemblage upon 
sucha spot. To my utter astonishment, 
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Lord Sunderlin rode up, and Lady S., 
who had endeavoured to dissuade me 
from going, as a thing too dangerous, 
joined the walking party. Wordsworth, 
with his wife, sister, and eldest boy, 
came over on purpose. James Boswell 
arrived that evening at the Sunderlins’. 
With the Senhora (Miss Barker,) Edith 
May and Herbert were my convoy, with 
our three maid-servants ; some of our 
neighbours, some adventurous lakers, 
and Messrs Rag, Tag, and Bobtail, made 
up the rest of the assembly. We roasted 
beef and boiled plum-puddings there ; sung 
‘God save the King,’ round the most 
furious body of flaming tar-barrels that 
I ever saw ; drank a huge wooden bowl 
of punch ; fired cannon at every health, 
with three times three, and rolled large 
blazing balls of tow and turpentine down 
the steep sides of the mountain. The 
effect was grand beyond imagination. 
We formed a huge circle round the most 
intense light, and behind us was an 
immeasurable arch of the most intense 
darkness ; for our bonfire fairly put out 
the moon. 

“The only mishap which occurred will 
make a famous anecdote in the life of a 
great poet, if James Boswell, after the 
example of his father, keepeth a diary of 
the sayings of remarkable men. When 
we were craving for the punch, a cry 
went forth that the kettle had been 
knocked over, with all the boiling water ! 
Colonel Barker, as Boswell named the 
Senhora, from her having had the com- 
mand on this occasion, immediately 
instituted a strict inquiry to discover the 
culprit, from a suspicion that it might 
have been done in mischief—water, as 
you know, being a commodity not easily 
replaced on the summit of Skiddaw. 
The persons about the fire declared it 
was one of the gentlemen, they did not 
know his name; but he had a red cloak 
on ; they pointed him out in the circle. 
The red cloak (a maroon one of Edith’s) 
identified him ; Wordsworth had got 
hold of it, and was equipped like a 
Spanish Don—by no means the worst 
figure in the company. He had com- 
mitted this fatal faux pas, and thought 
to slink off undiscovered. But as soon 
as, in my inquiries concerning the punch, 
I learned his guilt from the Senhora, and 
went round to all our party, and com- 
municated the discovery, and getting 
them about him, I punished him by 
singing a parody, which they all joined 
in— 


‘ "T'was you that kicked the kettle down ! 
"T'was you, sir, you!’ 


‘ The consequences were, that we took 
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all the cold water on the summit to 
supply our loss. Our myrmidons, and 
Messrs Rag and Co. had therefore none 
for their grog—they necessarily drank 
the rum pure ; and you, who are physi- 
cian to the Middlesex Hospital, are 
doubtless acquainted with the manner 
in which alcohol acts upon the nervous 
system. All our torches were lit at 
once by this mad company, and our way 
down the hill was marked bya track of 
fire, from flambeaus dropping the pitch, 
tarred ropes, &c. One fellow was so 
drunk that his companions placed him 
upon a horse, with his face to the tail, 
to bring him down, themselves being just 
sober enough to guide and hold him on. 
Down, however, we all got safely by 
midnight ; and nobody, from the old 
lord of seventy-seven to my son Her- 
bert, is the worse for the toil of the 
day, though we were eight hours from 
the time we set out till we reached 
home.”—Vol. iv. p. 121. 


The loss of this son, Herbert, who 
has been already several times alluded 
to, and to whom his father was most 
tenderly attached, is the next in 
order, and one of the saddest incidents 
in the life of Southey. ‘ Having 
been not only educated by his father,” 
says Mr Cuthbert Southey, “ but 
also his constant companion and 
play-fellow, he was associated with 
all his thoughts, and closely connected 
with all the habits of his daily life.” 
His death, at the age of ten years, 
when he had already, owing to a 
singular precocity of mind and gentle- 
ness of temper, and an early love of 
books, become the dearest companion 
of the father, was a severe blow, and 
one from which he seems never 
entirely to have recovered. ‘ The 
most ambitious founder of a family,” 
he says, in one of his letters, ‘* never 
built such hopes upon a child as I 
did on mine ; and entirely resembling 
me as he did, if it had been God’s 
will that he should have grown up 
on earth, he would have shared my 
pursuits, partaken all my thoughts 
and feelings, and have in this manner 
succeeded to my plans and papers as 
to an intellectual inheritance.” 

His letters upon this subject are 
very touching; here are a few 
extracts :— 


“ My dear Bedford,—Here is an end 
of hope and of fear, but not of suffering. 
His sufferings, however, are over; and, 
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thank God, his passage was perfectly 
easy. He fell asleep, and is now in a 
better state of existence, for which his 
nature was more fitted than for this. 
You, more than most men, can tell what 
1 have lost, and yet you are far from 
knowing how large a portion of my hopes 
and happiness will be laid in the grave 
with Herbert. For years it has been my 
daily prayer that I might be spared this 
affliction. 


“ Wherefore dol write to you? Alas! 
because I know not what to do. To- 
morrow, perhaps, may bring with it 
something like the beginning of relief. 
To-day 1 hope I shall support myself, or 
rather that God will support me; for lL 
am weak as a child—in body even more 
than in mind. My limbs tremble under 
me ; long anxiety has wasted me to the 
bone, and I fear it will be long before 
grief will suffer me to recruit. I am 
seriously apprehensive for the shock 
which my health seems to have sustained; 
yet I am wanting in no effort to appear 
calm and to console others ; and those 
who are about me give me credit for a 
fortitude which I do not possess. Many 
blessings are left me—abundant blessings, 
more than I have deserved, more than I 
had ever reason to expect, or even to 
hope. I have strong ties to life, and 
many duties yet to perform. Believe 
me, I see these things as they ought to 
be seen. Reason will do something— 
Time more—Religion most of all. The 
loss is but for this world; but as long as 
I remain in this world I shall feel it. 


“It is some relief to write to you after 
the calls which have this day been made 
upon my fortitude. I have not been 
found wanting ; and Edith, throughout 
the whole long trial, has displayed the 
most exemplary self-control. We never 
approached him but with composed 
countenances and words of hope; and for 
a mother to do this, hour after hour, and 
night after night, while her heart was 
breaking, is perhaps the utmost effort of 
which our nature is capable. Oh! how 
you would have admired and loved him, 
had you seen him in these last weeks ! 
But you knew something of his character. 
Never, perhaps, was child of ten years 
old so much to his father. Without ever 
ceasing to treat him as a child, I had 
made him my companion, as well as 
playmate and pupil, and he had learnt 
to interest himself in my pursuits, and 
take part in all my enjoyments.” 

* To Joun May, Esq. 

** My dear Friend,— 1s 4 3S 

will be long before I shall cease to be 
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sensible of the change in my relaxations, 
my pleasures, hopes, plans, and pros- 
pects; very long, I fear, will it be 
before a sense of that change will cease 
to be my latest thoughts at night, and 
my earliest in the morning. Yet I am 
certainly resigned to this privation; and 
this I say not in the spirit with which 
mere philosophy teaches us to bear that 
which is inevitable, but with a Christian 
conviction that this early removal is a 
blessing to him who is removed. We 
read of persons who have suddenly 
become grey from violent emotions of 
grief or fear—lI feel in some degree as if 
I had passed at once from boyhood to 
the decline of life. I had never ceased 
to be a boy in cheerfulness till now. All 
those elastic spirits are now gone; nor is 
it in the nature of things that they should 
return. I am still capable of enjoyment, 
and trust that there is much in store for 
me; but there is an end of that hilarity 
I possessed more uninterruptedly, and in 
a greater degree, than any person with 
whom I was ever acquainted.” 


We turn from this domestic afflic- 
tion to an incident of a more public 
nature. As Southey was one of those 
who carried an uncompromising zeal 
into any cause he advocated, and as 
his present convictions in favour of 
the monarchy and the church were 
probably even more decided than 
those of a contrary nature which he 
had entertained in his youth, it was 
to be expected that he would bring 
down upon himself a host of political 
adversaries. Some of these took a 
most unwarrantable and base method 
of attacking him. They found the 
manuscript of a poem ‘which was 
written when he was a student at 
Oxford, full of his young ardour 
for liberty and equality, and they 
published Wat Tyler as the production 
of the poet-laureate and the court 
pensioner ! 

The history of the publication is 
curious, and the decision of the Lord 
Chancellor, when applied to restrain 
it, still more curious. Southey’s own 
account of the matter, in a letter sent 
to the Editor of the Courier, dated 
March 17, 1817, is as follows :— 


“ In the year 1794 this manuscript was 
placed by a friend of mine, long since 
deceased, (it was Mr Lovel,) in» Mr 
Ridgway’s hands. Being shortly after- 
wards in London myself for a few days, I 
called on Mr Ridgway in Newgate, and 
he and Mr Symonds agreed to publish it. 
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I understood that they had changed their 
intention, because no proof sheet was 
sent to me, and, acquiescing readily in 
their cooler opinion, made no inquiry con- 
cerning it. More thantwo years elapsed 
before I revisited London; and then, if I 
had thought of the manuscript, it would 
have appeared a thing of too little conse- 
quence to take the trouble of claiming it, 
for the mere purpose of throwing it be- 
hind the fire. That it might be published 
surreptitiously, at any future time, was a 
wickedness of which I never dreamt. 

“To these facts I have made oath. 
Mr Winterbottom, a Dissenting minister, 
has sworn, on the contrary, that Messrs 
Ridgway and Symonds having declined 
the publication, it was undertaken by 
himself and Daniel Isaac Eaton; that I 
gave them the copy as their own pro- 
perty, and gave them, moreover, a frater- 
nal embrace, in gratitude for their gracious 
acceptance of it; and that he, the said 
Winterbottom, verily believed that he had 
a right now, after an interval of three- 
and-twenty years, to publish it as his 
own. 

“My recollection is perfectly distinct, 
notwithstanding the lapse of time ; and it 
was likely to be so, as I was never, on any 
other occasion, within the walls of New- 
gate. The work had been delivered to 
Mr Ridgway ; it was for him that I in- 
quired, and into his apartments that 1 
was shown. There I saw Mr Symonds, 
and there I saw Mr Winterbottom also, 
whom I knew to be a Dissenting minister. 
I never saw Daniel Isaac Eaton in my 
life; and as for the story of the embrace, 
every person who knows my disposition 
and manners, will at once perceive it to 
be an impudent falsehood. — Vol. iv. 
p. 252. 

A story is told which exculpates 
Mr Winterbottom from the publica- 
tion; but this story is very incon- 
sistent with the part which he takes 
in justifying the act. This reverend 
gentleman, paying a visit to some 
friends at Worcester, is said to have 
taken the piece with him, to afford 
them a little amusement at Southey’s 
expense. ‘* At the house where 
Winterbottom was residing, two per- 
sons, keeping the piece in their reach 
at bedtime, sat up all night transcrib- 
ing it—of course giving him no hint of 
the manceuvre.” 

Application was made to the Court 
of Chancery for an injunction to re- 
strain this surreptitious and piratical 
publication. The injunction was re- 
fused. The principle by which this 
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and other kindred cases have been 
governed is, that the injunction, to 
use the words of Lord Eldon himself, 
‘* proceeds upon the ground of a title 
to the property in the plaintiff.” 
There could be no property at law in 
a work that was seditious ; the injunc- 
tion therefore was refused, ‘ until 
after Mr Southey should have estab- 
lished his right to the property by 
action.” 

The Court proceeds upon the ground 
that there is a property in the plaintiff. 
Certainly it would proceed upon no 
other ground. But the title to the 
property was clear as against the 
defendant; it could have been for- 
feited only by some public offence 
committed by the plaintiff. It would 
have been quite in harmony with all 
the best principles of jurisprudence, if 
the Lord Chancellor had presumed the 
plaintiff to be entitled to the property 
till he had been proved guilty of the 
offence by which the property would 
be forfeited. 

We will not presume, however, to 
enter into any controversy with Lord 
Eldon upon the law of the case. Our 
Court of Equity has its own peculiar 
mode of operation: it virtually de- 
cides, by affecting a neutrality ; it 
leaves the plaintiff to his remedy at 
law. In this, and the like cases, 
it refuses to put forth its equit- 
able jurisdiction ; it will not grant 
relief. Wedo not presume to contend 
with Lord Eldon upon the jurispru- 
dence of his own court; although we 
have a strong persuasion that, if he had 
decided these cases in favour of the 
plaintiff, neither the public nor the 
profession would have detected any 
departure from the principles of equity. 
But this we may very confidently 
assert, if, between the combined opera- 
tion of law and equity, it follows that 
a man may commit piracy with im- 
punity, when, in addition to the piracy, 
he commits the offence against the 
public of printing an immoral or 
seditious work—it is a very bad result, 
and the legislature should step in to 
rectify it. 

“It was now decided,’ says Mr 
Cuthbert Southey, “ upon the advice of 
his legal friends, that application should 
be made to the Court of Chancery for an 
injunction to restrain the publication of 
Wat Tyler. This was done, but without 
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success, upon the singular ground that, 
as the work was calculated to do an 
injury to society, the author could not 
reclaim his property in it. This, which 


would seem a just decision in the case of 


the piracy of an immoral, blasphemous, or 
seditious work, applies very differently in 
the case of a publication set forth without 
the consent or knowledge of the author, and 
apparently gives liberty to any scoundrel 
to plunder a man’s writing-desk, and send 
forth to the public any chance squibs he 
may have thrown off in an idle hour for 
the amusement of his friends. These 
fellows must have reaped a rich harvest 
by their roguery, sixty thousand copies 
being said to have been sold at the time.” 
—P. 251. 


The editor has failed to observe 
that, in the judicial view of the case 
which Lord Eldon took, the circum- 
stance that the manuscript had never 
before been published, or had been 
stolen, becomes immaterial; the only 
question being whether the book, as it 
there stood, was one in which the 
plaintiff could vindicate his property 
at common law. On the other hand, 
he acquiesces, which we certainly do 
not, in the principle which governs 
the whole of these cases. The Lord 
Chancellor ostensibly leaves it to a 
jury to decide whether the plaintiff 
has broken the laws of his country by 
publishing an immoral or seditious 
work; but he virtually decides this 
question himself against the plaintiff, 
by refusing him the only existing 
effective protection to his property, 
and refusing it in favour of defendants 
who are themselves manifestly, and 
at all events, wrong-doers. 

If it be said that, in acting as it 
does, equity only follows, to the best 
of its power, the common law, and 
that it refuses the injunction where it 
presumes the courts at Westminster 
would not give damages, we have only 
to repeat that the Legislature ought 
to interpose to regulate the combined 
action of both law and equity. It is 
monstrous that a book should be cir- 
culated more extensively simply be- 
cause it is bad, and that a piratical 
bookseller should escape with im- 
punity simply because he has com- 
mitted two offences, and deserves a 
double punishment. We hear this 
state of the law vindicated on the 
ground that it deters writers from 
publishing immoral or seditious works, 
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since they lose the profits of them. 
The argument would be of force, if 
pecuniary profit were the only or the 
chief motive for publishing such works, 
With writers who are likely to break 
the law, the love of notoriety and the 
dissemination of their own opinions are 
the most prominent motives. Mean- 
while the Court of Chancery is raised 
into a sort of inquisitorial power: it 
has to frame its index expurgatorius— 
with this peculiar anomaly, that, while 
it casts a stigma and inflicts a penalty 
upon the writer, it promotes the cir- 
culation of his works. 

This publication of Wat Tyler may 
have given a triumph to his oppo- 
nents ; it produced no effect upon his 
friends, nor diminished in the least the 
general respect in which Southey was 
held. ‘*Some have honours thrust on 
them.” First came the Doctorship 
from Oxford, that same university 
which he had certainly entered in no 
very docile spirit, and quitted with no 
superfluous reverence. This he ac- 
cepted, and was duly ‘‘ell—ell—deed,” 
as he writes it, in an amusing letter 
to one of his children. Then, whilst 
he was ona brief trip into Belgium, 
he heard to his surprise that he had 
become a member of parliament. This 
honour he very wisely declined. A 
baronetcy followed, offered to him by 
Sir Robert Peel. This too he refused, 
on the reasonable ground that he had 
no corresponding fortune. ‘The baro- 
netcy was commuted into an addi- 
tional pension. 

The trip to Belgium, to which we 
have just alluded, was chiefly remark- 
able for the visit paid to his learned 
and friendly bookseller Verbeyst. It 
is delightful to see how to the last his 
love of books remains unimpaired ; 
and the following letters will show 
that, even after the trials he had ex- 
perienced, the natural buoyancy of his 
spirits would at times reappear : — 


To Henry Taytor, Esq. 
“April 13, 1829. 

“ My dear H. T.,—I must not let you 
think ill of Verbeyst. He had sundry 
books to provide for me, some of which 
are not easily found. Last year, when he 
had collected these, his wife fell ill and 
died. Bien des malheurs, he says, he has 
had since he saw me; and that they had 
left him in a lethargic state, from which 
he is only beginning to recover. 
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“ You must not think ill of Verbeyst ; 
he has the best stock of books I ever met 
with, and at the lowest prices. No, H.T., 
if you had bought as many books of Ver- 
beyst as I have, and had them in your 
eye, (as they are now in mine,) and had 
talked with him as much as I have done, 
(and in as good French,) and had drunk 
his Rhenish wine and his beer, which is 
not the best in the world—-because there 
is, or was as good at West Kennet—but, 
than which there is not, never was, and 
never can be better ;—no, H.T., if you 
remembered the beer, the wine, and the 
man himself, as I do, you would not, and 
you could not, entertain even the shadow 
of an ill or angry thought towards Ver- 
beyst. 

“A joyful day will it be when the 
books come—and he promises them by 
the first ship,—perhaps it may be the 
second. But come they will at last, if 
wind and weather permit ; and, if all be 
well, when they arrive I shall not envy 
any man’s happiness (were I given to 
envy) on that day. 

“TI have told you of the Spaniard who 
always put on his spectacles when he was 
about to eat cherries, that they might 
look the bigger and more tempting. In 
like manner, I make the most of my en- 
joyments ; and though I do not cast my 
cares away, I pack them in as little com- 
pass as I can, carry them as conveniently 
as I can for myself, and never let them 
annoy others. God bless you !—R. 8S.” 


To the same. 


“ Oct. 8, 1829. 

“ My dear H. T.,—I have been jumping 
for joy. Verbeyst has kept his word ; 
the bill of lading is in Longman’s hands, 
and by the time this reaches you, I hope 
the vessel with the books on board may be 
in the river, and by this day month they 
will probably be here. Then shall I be hap- 
pier than if his Majesty King George the 
Fourth were to give orders that I should 
be clothed in purple, and sleep upon gold, 
and have a chain about my neck, and sit 
next to him because of my wisdom, and 
be called his cousin.* 

“ Long live Verbeyst ! the best, though 
not the most expeditious of booksellers ; 
and may I, who am the most patient of 
customers, live long to deal with him. 
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And may you and I live to go to the 
Low Countries again, that I may make 
Brussels in the way, and buy more of his 
books, and drink again of his Rhenish 
wine, and of his strong beer, better than 
which Jacob von Artevelde never had at 
his own table, of his own brewing ; not 
even when he entertained King Edward 
and Queen Philippa at the christening. 
Would he have had such a son as Philip 
if he had been a water-drinker, or ever 
put swipes to his lips? God bless you! 
—R. 8.” —Vol. vi. p. 41. 


The letters of Southey, as we ad- 
vance through these volumes, become 
more and more characterised by that 
consummate ease and unstudied 
elegance which are the result only of 
long practice in composition; for the 
perfect freedom and grace of the epis- 
tolary style may be described as the 
spontaneous expression of one pre- 
viously habituated to a choice selec- 
tion of terms. It requires this com- 
bination of present haste, and past 
study. The pen should run without 
a pause, without an after-thought, and 
the page be left without a correc- 
tion; but it must be the pen of one 
who in times past has paused very 
long, and corrected very often. We 
have not had opportunities of quoting 
merely for the sake of illustrating the 
epistolary style of these volumes, nor 
perhaps was it necessary; the ex- 
tracts we have made may convey as 
fair an impression of the whole as any 
we might have selected for this espe- 
cial purpose. 

The remaining events of the bio- 
graphy are few and sad. The editor 
himself hurries over them very briefly. 
It is indeed unavoidable, from the 
nature of his work, that incidents 
assume a prominent position, not 
according to their relative importance, 
but according to the space they oc- 
cupy in the letters of the deceased. 
We, who are not writing his bio- 
graphy, may be excused if we hurry 
over them with the like rapidity. 

Had we been writing his biography, 





* There is a passage in The Doctor (which might be written about the same time 
as this letter) worded in so similar a manner that the resemblance might have 
betrayed the secret—if indeed the real author of Zhe Doctur could have long been 


a subject of doubt. 


“ As little should I desire that his majesty should give orders for 


me to be clothed in purple, to drink in gold, and to sleep upon gold, and to ride in a 
chariot with bridles of gold, and to have a head-tire of fine linen, and a chain about 
my neck, and to eat next the king because of my wisdom, and to be called the king’s 


cousin.”—The Doctor, vol. vi. p. 202. 
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we feel that we ought to have noticed 
more distinctly than we have done 
those many acts of kindness he per- 
formed, whether to literary aspirants, 
or to relatives who needed quite other 
than literary assistance. The names 
of Kirke White, Dusantoy, Herbert 
Knowles, and others, will suggest the 
one class of cases to which we allude. 
Some attempt, too, ought to have 
been made, by a study of his works, 
and a comparison of them with these 
letters, to trace the gradual change in 
his opinions, political and religious ; 
an attempt which would, of course, be 
quite inconsistent with our limits, and 
which may form the task of some 
future biographer. 

We mentioned, in the earlier part 
of this review, that, even before that 
period arrived when Southey felt him- 
self perfectly free to subscribe (if 
occasion required it) the Articles of 
the Church of England, his hesitation 
rather proved the nicety of his 
scruples, and his love of personal 
liberty, than any peculiar diver- 
gency from the orthodox standard. 
In confirmation of this remark, we 
would quote the following extract 
from a letter dated April 2,1816. It 
is addressed to his friend Sharon 
Turner, author of the History of the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

“Time, my own heart, and, more than 
all other causes, the sorrows with which 
it has been visited, (in the course of a 
life that, on the whole, has been happy in 
a degree vouchsafed to you, even among 
the happiest,) have made me fully sensible 
that the highest happiness exists, as the 
only consolation is to be found, in a deep 
and habitual feeling of devotion. Long 
ere this would I have preached what I feel 
upon this subject, if the door hadbeen open 
to me; but it is one thing to conform to 
the Church, preserving the freedom of 
mind which, in religion more than in all 
other things, is especially valuable ; and 
another to subscribe solemnly to its 
Articles. Christianity exists nowhere in 
s0 pure a form as in our own church ; 
but even there it is mingled with much 
alloy, from which I know not how it will 
be purified. I have an instinctive abhor- 
rence of bigotry. When Dissenters speak 
of the Establishment, they make me feel 
like a High-Churchman ; and when I 
get among High-Churchmen, I am ready 
to take shelter in Dissent.” 

It must be confessed that, coupled 
with the sincerest piety, there was in 
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Sonthey a great reluctance to frater- 
nise with any body or class of reli- 
gious people. At no time was there 
any party in the Church under which 
he would have enrolled himself; there 
were, doubtless, individual clergy- 
men, here and there, whom he 
cordially esteemed and honoured and 
agreed with. There is a passage in 
The Doctor in which he says, 
** Among the people who were con- 
verted to the Christian faith during 
the sixth century, were two tribes or 
nations called the Lazi and the Zani. 
Methinks it had been better if they had 
been left unconverted ; for they have 
multiplied prodigiously among us, so 
that, between the Lazy Christians and 
the Zany ones, Christianity has 
grievously suffered.” Now, from the 
correspondence of Southey, we are led 
to suspect that he would have classi- 
fied the evangelists of his day under 
the order of the Zani, and the Arme- 
nians under the tribe of the Lazi, 
and that between them there would 
be a few Southeians whom he would 
cordially shake by the hand. 

We have the more willingly made 
this last observation, because it leads 
us to a point of view from which his 
character as an author may be very 
advantageously surveyed. It is pre- 
cisely this union of sincere piety, 
with an unwillingness to arrange 
himself under any particular section 
of the religious world, which enabled 
Southey to perform a literary service 
to the cause of religion of no very 
ordinary description. No one party 
in the Church could lay exclusive 
claim to The Book of the Church, but 
it rallied many round the Establish- 
ment, or confirmed their attachment 
to it. The Wesleyans may not 
altogether approve the biography of 
their great founder, but they, and so 
much of the cause of religion and of 
tolerance as they represent, are 
greatly indebted to the author of Zhe 
Life of Wesley. He it was who first 
introduced these sectaries within the 
pale of literature ; he made the sub- 
ject classical; he taught all parts of 
society and every order of reading 
and reflective men, to respect what 
was really excellent in the Wes- 
leyans ; and he taught the Wesleyans 
(if men ever learn this lesson) not to 
overestimate themselves, or believe 
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that they had a monopoly of all ex- 
cellence. Any review of the prose 
composition of this voluminous author 
would be here impossible, but this 
aspect of his literary labours could 
not be entirely overlooked. The 
History of the Peninsular War may 
be a work of higher pretensions than 
the Life of Wesley; but there were 
others who could produce a history of 
this war; there was perhaps not 
another man in all England who 
could have written a life of Wesley, 
that all England should be reading. 
The Life of Nelson was more popular, 
and had a far more spirited theme 
than the Life of Bunyan; but what 
other author could castigate the ex- 
travagance, and at the same time 
make men of all sects and classes 
alive to the real merits, the virtue and 
the piety, of our ‘inspired tinker ?” 
We have spoken of Southey as a 
poet, we have glanced at most of his 
prose works—to analyse them more 
minutely would carry us out of all 
reasonable compass; we have noticed 
the peculiar service he rendered in 
his biographies of religious men—it 
remains only to say a word on his 
influence as a political writer. Of 
this, it will be said, men will judge 
according to their own _ political 
Opinions; and to decide that this 
influence was exercised, on the whole, 
for the good of the country, is simply 
to decide that certain opinions are 
good and wise, and certain others are 
foolish and mischievous. But we are 
not quite reduced to this alternative 
—either absolute silence, or the red 
heat of political controversy. Some 
years, and ‘many changes, already 
intervene between us and that epoch 
in which Southey was a conspicuous 
champion in the political arena. It 
is already possible to estimate his 
conduct, and the part he took, in 
something of an historical spirit. 
You are a Liberal in this year 1851. 
Be itso. But some half century ago, 
with the light and experience you 
now possess, would you have joined 
what was then called the Liberal 
party? Do you wish that more men 
of intellectual and literary power had 
joined that party? Do you think 
that, if this had been the case, Eng- 
land would have exhibited the aspect 
it does now, both of stability and 


progress? We were at ¢hat time in 
a war with France, and there were 
men who (because Napoleon had been 
a republican and France a republic) 
carried over the whole weight of their 
sympathies to the greatest enemy this 
country ever had. We were in a 
war with France, and there was a 
party at home watching to take 
advantage of the financial difficulties 
and embarrassments of the country, 
to excite discontent and revolution. 
A nation, to act with any vigour, 
must have a certain degree of unity 
of sentiment. Who that remembers 
the agitation, the tumult, the all but 
dislocation of society, which signalised 
the passing of the Reform Bill, would 
have wished that to have transpired 
whilst the French were our enemies 
abroad, and there was I’rench republi- 
canism in the citadel at home? For 
it must be remembered—and to this 
we would especially call the attention 
of the supposed Liberal whom we are 
addressing—that the Liberalism or 
Radicalism of that day, call it what 
you will, was of a very different com- 
plexion from that which bears the 
same name at present. It had come 
in with the French Revolution, and 
it included a hostility to the monarchy 
which is now relegated to the very 
lowest ranks of the lowest Chartism. 
Men of all respectable parties are 
now agreed, that, under the form of 
monarchy, we enjoy the substantial 
advantages of a republic. It was 
not so then. There was a hatred to 
the monarchy, and also to the church, 
which are not traceable now in any 
acknowledged representatives of the 
democratic purty. 

One other great difference there is 
between those times and our own. 
Men have not altogether lived, and 
written, and thought in vain; and 
there are certain great principles in 
politics better understood in our 
generation than in its predecessor. 
It has become almost a truism, to 
assert that you must first educate the 
people before you call upon them to 
take a part in the legislature of the 
country. We do not say that this 
great truth is always kept in view, 
but amongst that Liberal party 
which dated from the French Revolu- 
tion it was almost entirely overlooked. 
Fascinated by certain ideal forms of 
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government, or theoretical principles, 
they never condescended to look 
around them at the very men and 
women who were to realise these 
ideal forms, and act upon these prin- 
ciples. The plain consequence was, 
that every step they took towards 
their fair ideals, was a step towards 
anarchy—mere bloodshed and confu- 
sion. 

We feel that we have a right, 
therefore, on safe historic grounds, 
to assert that, when Southey assisted 
in rallying round the church and 
the monarchy, he did a great service 
in his day and generation. Though 
far unequal as a political writer, we 
regard him as a true successor of 
Burke. There is not an argument 
used to defend the one-sidedness, as 
it has been called, of our Irish 
Cicero, which might not be employed 
to justify the uncompromising zeal of 
Southey. He, too, carried over his 
ballast to that side of the vessel 
where it was wanted. On this con- 
dition only could the vessel be trim- 
med, and kept in sailing order. 
Honour, we say, to the memory of 
Southey! 

But all these varied labours, literary 
and political, all this noble task-work 
of prose and of poetry, of epic and of 
history—of history civil, military, and 
ecclesiastical—was now drawing to a 
close. The illness of his wife, an ill- 
ness of the most melancholy descrip- 
tion, followed by her death, gave a 
severe shock to his health and spirits. 

A second marriage (with Miss 
Bowles) is told here in the briefest 
possible manner. The future biogra- 
pher will feel a much deeper interest, 
or be permitted to express it, in this 
part of the narrative. He will not 
think himself justified in passing 
slightly or rapidly over that which 
concerns a person, herself so cele- 
brated as the authoress of The Birth- 
day, and many other charming poems. 

Strangers as we are, it would ill 
become us to dwell upon, or amplify, 
this part of the narrative. We have 
only to express our regret that, not- 
withstanding the sympathy and sup- 
port which Southey must havereceived 
from a friend and companion of so 
cultivated and genial a mind, and so 
solicitous for his welfare, he sank 
gradually both in health and spirits. 
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Probably the effect of incessant in- 
tellectual labour began to show 
itself in a somewhat premature decay 
both of body and of mind. The fol- 
lowing extract from the work before 
us, will best describe the last catas- 
trophe :— 


“Much of my father’s failure in its 
early stages, was at first ascribed, by 
those anxiously watching him, to re- 
peated attacks of the influenza, at that 
time a prevailing epidemic—from which 
he had suffered greatly, and to which he 
attributed his own feelings of weakness ; 
but alas! the weakness he felt was as 
much mental as bodily, (though he had 
certainly declined much in_ bodily 
strength,) and after his return home it 
gradually increased upon him. The 
uncertain step—the confused manner— 
the eye once so keen and so intelligent, 
now either wandering restlessly, or fixed 
as it were in blank contemplation, all 
showed that the over-wrought mind was 
worn out. 

“One of the plainest signs of this was 
the cessation of his accustomed labours ; 
but while doing nothing, (with him how 
plain a proof that nothing could be done !) 
he-would frequently anticipate a coming 
period of his usual industry. His mind, 
whilst any spark of its reasoning powers 
remained, was busy with its old day- 
dreams—-The History of Portugal, The 
History of the Monastic Orders, The 
Doctor ; all were soon to be taken in 
hand in earnest, all completed, and new 
works added to these. 

“ For a considerable time after he had 
ceased to compose, he took pleasure in 
reading, and the habit continued after 
the powér of comprehension was gone. 
His dearly prized books, indeed, were a 
pleasure to him almost to the end, and 
he would walk slowly round his library 
looking at them, and taking them down 
mechanically.” 


The scene finally closed on the 21st 
March 1843. He was buried in the 
neighbouring churchyard of Cros- 
thwaite, and in the church itself has 
been placed a recumbent statue in 
marble, executed by Lough. This, 
his son assures us, is a faithful resem- 
blance of the late poet. As such, 
and as a work of art, it will hence- 
forth receive the visit of all travellers 
and tourists. And whatever conflict- 
ing views of praise or censure may 
have ascended, in his lifetime, from 
the arena of political controversy, 
from those who bend over that tomb 
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there will be heard only the one sen- 
timent of esteem and admiration. Few 
men have left behind them the memory 
of so well spent a life; few men have 
been gifted with more varied or more 
eminent talents; and still fewer have 
used such talents with the accompani- 
ment of more sincere convictions, or 
a more steadfast aim to benefit society. 

Never was a man more misrepre- 
sented. We do not speak of the 
vulgar calumniator who pointed to 
his pension and the laureateship as 
motives for the change of his opinions ; 
even more liberal opponents failed to 
do justice to his constant zeal, not 
only for the welfare, but for the ad- 
vancement of society. In the year 
1830, when he was often spoken of as 
the narrow and bigoted Conservative, 
we find him writing thus to Dr Bell :— 


“The best thing I can do is to prepare 
a paper upon the subject (of education) 
as early as possible; a task the more 
necessary, because many persons, I per- 
ceive, are beginning to apprehend that 
the progress of education among the lower 
classes has done more harm than good. 
It is, you know, not a matter of opinion 
with me, but of feeling and religious be- 
lief, that the greater the diffusion of 
knowledge, the better will it be for man- 
kind, provided that the foundation be 
built upon the rock, and that, above all 
things, the rising generation be instructed 
in their duties.” 


If it were necessary to find any other 
cause for the change his opinions un- 
derwent than the gradual maturity of 
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. his mind, we should find that cause 


in the sentiment of piety which from 
first to last kept a firm hold upon his 
mind. In the boldness of youth, he 
abstracted this sentiment from the 
early creed of his church and of his 
childhood, and thought to sustain it 
upon some other basis. This is an 
attempt which rarely succeeds. Either 
the sentiment of piety decays, or, if 
it endures, as it did in Southey, it 
leads back, when the hardihood and 
effervescence of youth has subsided, to 
the ‘‘ ancient ways,” to the old paths. 

In his private life malice itself could 
not find a stain. Even the failings so 
often detected in the literary character 
are absent here. No man has com- 
bined so happily what may be called 
the profession of literature with that 
other higher and more spontaneous 
effort made for fame, for posterity, for 
the love of art, or the love of man. He 
is “‘ working hard and getting little, 
a bare maintenance,” as he tells us; 
and he is also ‘ writing poems and 
history for posterity with his whole 
heart and soul.” No merchant at his 
desk more punctual to his task than’ 
he; no man in the three kingdoms 
earns his yearly income with more 
persevering industry; manfully he 
helps himself, and kindly and courage- 
ously does he stretch out a helping 
hand to others. Eminent as an 


author, if we do not pronounce him 
faultless as a man, it is because we 
know there is no such character; we 
do not see the blemish. 
















The Peaceful Lieutenant and his Friends. 


THE PEACEFUL LIEUTENANT AND HIS FRIENDS. 
A THREE HOURS’ PLATONIC GOSSIP. 


Interloquuntur.—A naval lieutenant on half-pay, tall, thin, and elderly, 
in well-worn blue surtout, white trowsers, and straw hat—a smart young 
naval surgeon, on leave—and a Greenwich pensioner, with a wooden leg, in 
cocked hat and Hospital uniform. 

Scene.—The wooded hill behind Greenwich Hospital, in sight of London 
smoke, the hazy dome of St Paul’s, the reaches of the river, and its fringe 
of shipping; the long flat horizon of Kent and Surrey, faint in heated distance, 
and dotted with dim blue shapes of trees, that feather to the ground; and 
the wide blue sky, around and overhead, all still about them, save when a 
bee hums past, or the flies buzz louder than usual amongst the leaves, or a 
bird flatters with a chirp from one bough to another; while the dull 
murmur of town seems to slacken in its own turmoil below, like a self-spent 
fever, and far above its superincumbent cloud there is seen a speck or two of 


silvery vapour, silently dissolving away. 

Time.—A summer noon, somewhere about the era of Free Trade, Peace 
Society congresses, and change of Navigation Laws. The clock of Greenwich 
Hospital is heard to strike one, followed five minutes afterwards, and solemnly 
in the distance, by St Paul’s, with fainter echoes from around. 


HOUR I. 


CONCERNING AN UNFORTUNATE PEACE, WITH A YARN THEREON: 
‘* HAVING POSSESS!ON OF THE FLOOR.” 


PREDOMINATING, OR 


The lieutenant sits down on the 
wooden bench, suspended between 
two shadowy green limes, where the 
pensioner had previously been seated 
alone, smoking a long clay pipe. The 
young surgeon remains standing, 
full of the argument he was about 
to bring forward when they stopped. 

Surcron.—* Well, now, I main- 
tain— ” 

LIEUTENANT (to the pensioner, who 
has removed the pipe from his lips, 
taken off his hat, and with difficulty 
hobbled to his foot or feet.)—‘* Don’t 
let’s disturb you, my man! What 
ship did you belong to?” 

PENSIONER (very respectfully.)— 
“The Asia, your honour—Sir Ed- 
ward Codrington’s flag-ship, you 
know, sir.” 

Lizut.— Why, bless me! you 
were at Navarino, then?” 

Pens. (looking down modestly at 
his timber toe.)—“ Sartainly I was, 
sir. More by token, sir; there’s part 
o’ me there yet!” 

Lievt. (hastily, and with evident 
emotion.)—‘* I honour you, old man, 
I honour you; and, what’s more, I 
envy you! You blew a different sort 
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of cloud then, old ship, for I saw it 
myself, but—but—” Lieutenant 
stops, somewhat agitated, the pen- 
sioner eyes him wistfully, the surgeon 
looks surprised—and two or three 
ancient veterans, with ribbons and 
medals at their breasts, iron hooks 
in place of hands, patches over one 
eye, and supported in their walk by 
sticks and crutches, linger near in the 
background to look on. ‘ But I had 
been sent previously with an answer 
to Lord Cochrane and the Greek 
brigs, and got back only in time to 
set off again with despatches to 
Gibraltar. Just fancy it, sir!--I 
missed the battle by six hours, 
through going to Lord Cochrane ; 
and scarce had I left him, ere he had 
a gallant brush with the Turks in his 
turn!” 

Prns.— So I’ve heard his lordship 
had, sir.” 

Lreut.—‘‘ Come, my man, give us 
your account of it. How did you 
commence—eh ? ” 

Pens. (looking diffidently into his 
cocked-hat, then clearing his voice, 
then rubbing his hair, and then hem- 
ming a second time)—‘‘ Well, your 
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honour, you see I was captain of the 
for’ard-most lower-deck gun but one, 
larboard side, an’ consekently didn’t 
see much on the general bearings 0’ 
things, so to speak; but in course I 
takes my own observations through 
the port, and being the flag-ship, d’ye 
see, sir, why one couldn’t miss having 
a pretty tolerable log of the matter, 
till such time as I receives the shot 
in this here starboard pin o’ mine, 
which, I may say, it clapped a parfit 
stopper on all as turned up a’rter- 
wards—so it’s but half a battle, as 
one might say, with me! Hows’ever, 
at eight bells of the mornin’-watch, 
there we all was to windward of the 
bay, and ”— 

SuRGEON (interrupting the speaker 
with obvious dismay, and seizing the 
lieutenant by the lappel of his coat.) 
—‘*t My dear sir,” in a whisper, ‘for 
heaven’s sake spare us this yarn. 
Come home with me, and I'll show 
you the whole account in ever so 
many forms, my dear sir—gazettes, 
magazines, books—there are plenty 
of ’em, I’m sure, and you may keep 
them till I come back from Madras. 
Do, I beg of you, do!” 

LievtT. (contemptuously )—‘‘ Books! 
books! d’ye say? Why, my good 
fellow, [ve read all the books in 
existence on the subject ; and not 
only on that, but all the naval actions 
ever fought. Plenty of time for it on 
half-pay, I assure you, or in dull 
voyages in ships that have nothing to 
do. Never was in a ship that had 
anything to do, of a kind worth 
speaking about: in war-time, always 
chase, chase, or run, run; in peace- 
time, nothing but ‘bout-ship, reef 
topsails, holystone the decks, or, at 
most, set storm-staysails. And now, 
with your Peace Societies, Free 
Trade, steamers, diplomatic cor- 
respondence, and what not, I see 
nothing for me but to write a book 
on naval battles myself!” 

SurcEon.—‘ Do it, my dear sir, 
do it, if that will yield you any satis- 
faction.” 

Ligvt. (seriously.)—‘* Doctor, I’m 
an unlucky man. Are you aware, 
sir, that although I have been thirty 
years in the service, I—I never was— 
never—in an action at sea, not even 
between so much as two frigates, two 
brigs, two sloops, two anything? ” 
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A grave pause, during which the 
veterans in the background look to 
each other, and creep closer, the 
pensioner eyes the lieutenant with 
respectful wonder, and the surgeon 
with a scientific curiosity, not devoid 
of annoyance. 

SurGEON (thoroughly aside, 7. e. 
mentally.)—‘* The deuce! we shall 
be involved in some endless narrative 
with these old fogies, I see: ’tis a 
mere monomania. Of course, nothing 
like unsoundness on other points—but 
really provoking. A man, too, quite 
comfortably off in the world, with a 
wife fit to make any one happy, and— 
yes! and a daughter like Emma!” 

Lizut. (looking ruefully up.)— 
“The truth is, John, far from being 
an idle whimsy of mine, ’tis founded 
on the most reasonable of convictions. 
Your great climax to the seafaring 
life is a battle between ships; ’tis 
the sum of science, nature, war, 
tactics, history, and civilisation, and 
you are robbed of your whole expe- 
rience in missing it. Just fancy the 
thing. No mere chance affair, a 
melée to be decided by press of 
numbers, an accidental shot, perhaps, 
or a sudden panic, leaving a scene of 
butchery behind, such as I have been 
in the midst of myself ‘ashore. No; 
there’s navigation, use of wind and 
weather, quickness in repairing da- 
mages, holding your weather-gage, 
raking your enemy, knocking away 
some important spar, and you have 
him— boarding him through the 
smoke, or, on 4 grand scale, there is, 
mark me, there is breaking the Linz!” 

The pensioners in general look to- 
wards the lieutenant as to an oracle, 
and his eye is lighted up with vision- 
ary enthusiasm. 

Surcron.—“ Pooh, pooh, my dear 
sir, a soldier would give you ten times 
as many feats of strategy !” 

Lizur.—“ Tut! Don’t you see that 
naval war is everything together— 
navigation, meteorology, engineering, 
soldiery, cavalry, siege and defence, 
fort and battery, and above all— 
above all, look you—Humanity !” 

Surcron.— Ha, ha, indeed! Hu- 
manity ?” 

Lieut.— Yes, sir—in a thousand 
ways. None of your camp-followers to 
strip the dead—no lying all night on 
the ground in your agony—no burning 
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peasant’s houses, or foraging on them, 
and destroying a whole country, with 
its harvest— nor knocking a town 
about the people’s ears, and sacking 
it in hot blood, with everything hor- 
rible that follows. Only the com- 
batants suffer—’tis neutral ground, as 
it were, you fight upon,—and after 
all’s over, why the guns are ran in, 
the vanquished have succour given 
them like friends ; you set sail, carry- 
ing everything needful aboard of you, 
with the gale of wind that comes after 
a battle, to make common cause 
against! "Tis a sort of duel, so to 
say, between the pick of two nations; 
and the beaten one, I maintain, ought 
to give in at once—in fact, if it’s 
rightly fought, he must give in, sir! 
You have their commerce at your 
feet after that; and in my deliberate 
opinion, Great Britain should halve 
her army, and ktep up her navy— 
yes, sir, keep it up at the very least, 
and quite in a different fashion from 
what ”"— 

Surceon (hastily.)—“But youdon’t 
mean to say, my dear sir, that you 
actually never were in a sea-fight ?” 

Lizut.—“ Strange as it may seem, 
‘tis the case. I’ve knocked about in 
all sorts of weather, from an ordinary 
gale to a hurricane that has foundered 
sixty sail in one night—from Baffin’s 
Bay to the Southern capes, Mediter- 
ranean and Pacific—one time ship- 
wrecked, another frozen up—frigate 
or ship of the line—but I never yet 
happened to see shot exchanged in 
anger, betwixt two or more craft that 
were afloat and in working order. We 
havechased a merchantman, of course, 
a privateer, or something else, and 
taken ’em too; but they were always 
too weak to show fight. We have 
been chased, in turn, by a whole 
French squadron; but then all de- 
pended on legs. Perhaps I got ex- 
changed into a seventy-four, and 
next news [ heard was, that our old 
frigate had fallen in with her match, 
and taken the Frenchman into port 
after a desperate tussle : the seventy- 
four would go into dock, and I am 
turned over to a ten-gun brig for the 
African station ; twelve months after, 
I find the seventy-four has been with 
Collingwood up the Straits, and is 
particularly mentioned for her beha- 
viour between two French eighties. 
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Well—well”—the lieutenant bites 
his lip, and looks indifferent; on 
which the Surgeon, probably from a 
wish to express similar carelessness 
by way of sympathy, appears about 
to whistle. 
Lieut. (turning round a little 
sharply.)—‘t Eh? what did you say ?” 
Surcron.— Oh, nothing !” 
LieurT.—*I tell you that’s a mere 
trifle to what I could relate of the 
kind: my whole life is a series of 
such extraordinary coincidences—so 
much s0, sir, that I have had no fewer 
than three duels to fight on account 
of a nickname, which, I must say, was 
naturally enough applied and circu- 
lated in my case-—the soubriquet, sir, 
of—of the—Peace Officer, or some- 
thing of that sort. Flesh and blood 
could not stand it, sir! And by the 
way, the only bullet-wound I ever 
received to speak of, was in one of 
these unavoidable affairs, owing to 
which, in fact, I missed the appoint- 
ment to command a brig that took 
several pirates in the West Indies, for 
I was six or seven months laid up.” 
SurGEon (turning his head away, 
and speaking interruptedly, as if under 
the influence of some emotion.) — ** I 
—I—see, my—my dear sir! It—it 
was natural enough, however, was it 
not, if—if you never were otherwise 
in the way of such missiles—natural 
you were not otherwise wounded ?” 
Lrevt.—‘* Why, you know, I don’t 
mean to say I never was in action of 
any kind—far from it! The truth is, 
I was several times ashore on cut- 
tings-out, and with parties taking 
forts or spiking guns: then I was in 
Lord Exmouth’s fleet bombarding 
Algiers, when we got it hot and heavy 
enough—besides a few matters at the 
Navarino time against the Egyptians 
—not to speak of that amusing affair 
with the Chinese not long ago, the 
forcing of the Bogue passage, and so 
on, where I happened to be by a sort 
of accident. But don’t you see what 
I mean, man? None of these have 
the least resemblance to a naval battle 
of any kind whatsoever, with use of 
water and wind, braces and bowlines ; 
whether you bear slowly down under 
your three topsails, or anchor with a 
spring on your cable !” 
Surcron.—“ Ah, I see !” 
Lieut.—‘ As an illustration, just 
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conceive the following—I say, just 
conceive it! ’Tis the last war with 
those impertinent snuffling Yan- 
kees, that pretended to have beat 
those who beat the world: we are 
coming up nor’-westward with a stiff 
breeze, somewhere off the Azores— 
afternoon watch, and sharp eyes look- 
ing out aloft. ’Twas a fine, new, 
slapping frigate, the Proserpine, built 
on the lines of the old ship of that 
name, but bigger—I do believe she 
was the very finest British frigate 
going, at the time; and she carried 
heavy metal, for the very purpose of 
matching these sly villains, with their 
underhand advantage-taking tricks, 
their bribes to English seamen, and 
their bragging horse-marine stories. 
We had a full-handed crew of as 
prime men as ever stepped; not a 
day passed without exercise at the 
guns—and [ had the honour of being 
her first-lieutenant, under a captain 
that never feared the face of man, or 
looks of weather.” (At this point, the 
pensioners form a group of heads to 
which a single cannon-ball would 
certainly deal one common fate, were 
such a projectile imaginable in the 
circumstances. ) 

Lreut.—‘' Well, the fore-to’-gal- 
lant-yard reports a sail to leeward— 
we put up helm, sir, keep away before 
the wind, and in three hours’ time or 
so are in sight of a large ship, square- 
yarded, heavy sparred, and altogether, 
I must say, a spanker to look at. As 
she rises on a heavy blue swell,—for 
there was a long sea on, and dirty 
weather brewing in a bank of haze to 
windward as the dusk came on—as 
she rose that time, sir, there were a 
dozen mouths gave voice together to 
the certainty of her being a Yankee. 
We were all clear for action long ere 
that, standing quietly at quarters; 
and the beauty of it was, owing to 
the dusk, with the bank of haze be- 
hind us, we had never been noticed, 
—seeing that we signalled and sig- 
nalled with flags, and hoisted all sorts 
of colours, till we were tired. Never 
a sign gave she, nor stirred tack, 
sheet, brace, or halyards, being upon 
a taut bowline, steering across our 
course—till the squall came on thicker 
astern of ourselves, and took the Pro- 
serpine dead away ‘before it, under 
reefed topsails, while we lost sight of 
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the stranger altogether. When we 
next saw the Yankee, there we were 
coming right down upon him over the 
breast of a sea, within three quarters 
of a mile: he was but hoisting his top- 
sails after reefing them, and being ona 
wind, of course, they felt it more than 
we did, so as to make rather rough 
weather at every pitch, with spray 
over her forechains. One time we 
saw but her topmasts, then her whole 
hull, the lights at her binnacle and in 
her quarter-gallery. By heaven, sir! 
as one of our men said, that had seen 
her before--’twas the Washington 
frigate, larger even than ourselves, 
and we were rolling down upon her 
at that distance ere she knew aught 
about it! However, she saw us then; 
and even if she hadn’t, we fired a 
bow-gun to windward, braced up a 
little, took off everything but the 
three topsails, and went surging a- 
head, to cross her hawse, as it were— 
for the squall was fast blowing off to 
a working breeze in the starlight. 
We saw the stars and stripes go up 
by the night-glass, and rather won- 
dered at not hearing her drum beat, 
and seeing her ports keep all dark as 
before—but that was her own matter, 
no doubt, and so on we forged, every 
man waiting breathless for the cap- 
tain’s word to let drive at her, as he 
stood up on the hammock-cloths to 
windward, looking out at her across 
the quarter-deck. ‘Hold on all! 
said he to me, ‘ hush !—now, fire one 
gun across her bows!’ The word 
passed down, and the flash followed 
next moment, as a ball spun right 
ahead of her, from one wave to 
another. I looked up out of the 
smoke, and—yes, by George! there 
was a white flag blowing out from her 
fore-royal mast-head! The captain 
looked down at me as pale as death, 
and I looked up at him. *‘ What— 
what can it be, Curtis!’ said he, ter- 
ribly taken aback, and he sprang to 
the lee hammocks, signing for the 
helm to be put a spoke down, as he 
set the trumpet to his mouth. The 
American commander was standing 
opposite him on his own rigging, 
waving his hat, and they hailed each 
other through the trumpets. ‘ Have 
you not heard the news?’ the other 
shouted, the second time. ‘Peace! 
Peace! it’s all settled between us a 
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month ago! Signed at Ghent, De- 
cember twenty-fourth !’ 

“The captain made him no answer 
at the moment—he couldn’t, sir— 
but I heard him say between his 
teeth something about ‘ guessing it 
was the better for you!’ ‘ Harkye, 
Mr Curtis,’ added he in a low voice 
to me, ‘can this be a—what the 
gentleman himself would call a — 
dodge? Fh—think you?’ And for 
my part, I must say I thought it not 
at all unlikely. ‘I shall send a boat 
aboard you, if you please, sir!’ 
hailed Captain Dudley, and accord- 
ingly both frigates hove to. But it 
was all up, doctor—there was nothing 
to be made of ’em; although to this 
day I have my doubts whether it 
wasn’t all a pretty sharp guess of 
the Yankee, after we caught him 
napping. ‘The fact is, he could only 
have heard of it by report at sea, 
from some merchantman; and the 
rumour goes, that this very Wash- 
ington made prize of one of our 
traders after the treaty must have 
been settled !” 

Surcron.—‘' So much for Yankees, 
then!” 

Lirut.—“ Ah, enough of the scum 
—their only hero is Paul Jones, who 
was a piratical Scotch renegade, more 
dogged than brave, more cunning 
than capable, and as vain as a pea- 
ecck. Read his life, sir, with an eye 
to naval history ; and above all, if 
you want the mock heroic, peruse 
his letter to the Countess of Selkirk! 
Pah! just to refresh one, let’s return 
to real battles, the crown and per- 
fection of which, mark you, is break- 
ing the line!—a thing, by the way, 
you could never do, of course, with 
Yankees, seeing they never had a 
fleet in their existence, and never, 
consequently, a line to break!” 

Suraeon. — ‘‘ My dear sir, the 
next maritime war will change all 
that: steamers, steamers, as I said 
before, must put an end to such tricks 
amongst heavy craft!” 

LievT. (rising in his eagerness, 
while the pensioners are wrought up 
to a pitch of extreme excitement.) 
—“* Ha! As well say that light 
dragoons or horse-artillery make it 
impossible to fight! You must fall 
back on your infantry in the end— 
you must come to spirit and bottom, 
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sir—you—you—must tackle face to 
face and broadside to broadside, to 
finish the great battle that will yet be 
fought! I—I see it, sir, even if it 
weren’t in the Revelations ; I could 
almost describe the thing. Yonder 
is the combined French and Russian 
fleet, keeping up to windward in the 
North Sea, half as many again as 
ourselves ; flanked on both wings by 
steamers, with charcoal in place of 
coke, and paddle-boxes alongside 
instead of screw-propellers astern. 
There are two admirals in command, 
and two sets of tactics; they keep 
bothering each other about the best 
way of crushing ‘ Perfide Albion,’ 
and so hold the weather-gage till the 
wind begins to fall light, which we, 
sir, have expected beforehand! We 
are thirty sail of the line, a few 
heavy fas¢ frigates, with the black 
Terrible, the Gorgon, the Cyclops, 
and two or three more steamers built 
for the purpose, each about three 
hundred and thirty horse-power 
engines, and a couple of eighty-four 
pounder guns; under a Napier or a 
Dundonald, mark you, that has spent 
his whole life knocking about all 
latitudes. The wind shifts a bit in 
our favour, see you—but that is a. 
matter which may be either here or 
there; and down we go in long line, 
as if to offer ’em battle as we go by; 
which, of course, the French chanti- 
cleer mustn’t seem to be afraid of: 
so there we are in two strings—their 
steamers puffing and backing about 
under pillars of black smoke that drift 
behind them ; all that they may come 
round, as ’twere, on our flank. Ours 
are under sail to windward of us, get- 
ting up their steam as they come on; 
our leading ships are within gunshot, 
when flash goes a French port-hole, 
thinking, no doubt, to engage in pass- 
ing by ; then to get higgledy-piggledy 
all of us together in the smoke and 
confusion, till numbers settle the day, 
or at least leave ’em room to go home 
and gasconade about glory, modern 
improvements, Nelson’s unhappy 
shade, and such-like ! 

‘**Ha! No, sir; British seamen show 
themselves as often by standing fire 
meekly, as by commencing it, or 
returning it like so many bull-dogs. 
We hold on with every gun-—every 
captain of a gun takes a squint along 
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the muzzle, and his hand makes a 
move of itself toward the lock—a few 
are carried below, but discipline pre- 
vails. Whereas the sons of fraternity 
and equality, forsooth, have, perhaps, 
taken it into their own management, 
or one of your Parisian socialists 
recollects hearing of Trafalgar, and 
he can’t bear it; the rest follow like 
sheep, till their ships are blinded 
with the smoke that drifts back on 
them. 

‘Our admiral has been on the look- 
out for an opening in it; suddenly a 
signal goes aloft, and by next minute 
or so the long black Terrible, with 
all her canvass off, a dark puff or two 
from her red funnel, and the white 
steam vanishing from her safety- 
valve, is seen to shoot through the 
gap astern of the midmost French 
line-of-battle ship; the Gorgon, the 
Cyclops, the Hydra, the Devasta- 
tion, follow her as swift as arrows— 
shoving themselves from astern like 
black-whales spouting, where none 
but themselves could pass. The 
next French ship gets a glimpse of 
it, and luffs a little to fire her other 
broadside after them; meanwhile, our 
headmost three-decker is forging with 
her topsails full into the space; the 
bowsprit of the next is at her stern, 
and a dozen heavy ships, sir, in ten 
minutes after that, are plunging 
through. The wind is taken out of 
the sails of the enemy’s rear, and 
they get all aback, while the rest are 


standing on; we have cut them off, . 


they are split in two, and never can 
join company again; in short, we 
have broken the line. Then—then 
we let drive at ’em handsomely, the 
whole thirty of us, to perhaps twenty 
of them ; ’tis all smoke, fire, raking, 
falling aboard, crush and confusion, 
with British courage to do its work in 
a short time—and not that, as too 
often, against an odds which makes it 
butchery. Our steamers are hav- 
ing their own way of it with the rest, 
peppering ’em at long range, shifting, 
dodging, and mauling ’em just to 
keep ’em in play: one time ’tis a 
bowsprit knocked off, another time a 
topmast overboard, or perhaps a shot 
right through the paddle-box of an 
enemy’s smoke-jack, coming round to 
help. We have nothing but screws 
astern, of course, with all the best 
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improvements you talk of; not to 
mention plenty of good coal for the 
occasion. The Russians fight and 
stand to their guns like determined 
dog-serfs, as they are ; but we don’t 
let one single tallow-sucking fellow 
of ’em home to the knout, till there’s 
a regular peace; and that’s what I 
call the way to bring it about, by 
having a decisive victory. The truth 
is, to fight fairly against odds is 
stupidity, and what is breaking the 
line but the turning the odds in your 
own favour? ” 

The Surgeon starts, as from a re- 
verie, to see the pensioners nod their 
heads asin delighted assent—seeming- 
ly inclined to hurrah ; while pen- 
sioner the first looks back to his 
friends with the air of one whose 
exact sentiments have just been ex- 
pressed. 

Surcron.—‘* Ah—um—this hap- 
pened, you say, in the—very conve- 
niently, I mean! But, my dear sir, 
two might play that manceuvre, or 
it might be met, you know.” 

Licut.—‘* There! there! the usual 
cant of the day on such subjects, of 
course! Why, my good fellow, the 
point is to do it just when it can’t be 
met. And as for the other objection, 
can’t you see there are weapons and 
modes of attack which only one 
nation is fitted to use, growing out of 
its whole history and physical consti- 
tution, and which can’t be turned 
upon it? The French way of charg- 
ing in column, now, succeeded well 
enough with any enemies but the 
British, who stood to them in line 
two-deep, and mowed ’em off as they 
came down; while the British charge 
is the same as their defensive; in 
both which cases, General Jomini 
says, ‘ they ought to be beaten.’ In 
the one way, ’tis the power of legs 
that is trusted to, as each man shoves 
his front-rank from astern, without 
seeing the enemy; and I say the 
French are wise to charge in column, 
and to stand it eight deep. The 
other way, sir, ’tis the manly feeling 
of company that drives Englishmen 
on, and the power of faces that settles 
the thing; for you’re aware the 
bayonet never comes to be tried till 
all is an up-and-down fight, and so 
at present they talk of its inefficiency, 
quotha! No, depend on it, every 
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nation has its own way of fighting, 
which it should stick to. The French 
at fullspeed, horse or foot—and they’re 
at the very best on horseback; the 
Yankees from behind walls and trees, 
especially the latter, where tliey’re 
perfect devils; and the British—the 
British--” 

Surceon.—“ Ah, the British ? ” 

Lieut.—‘t Wherever and how- 
soever they need, sir; but especially 
on good plank, where the truly Bri- 
tish traverse of breaking the line may 
be varied a thousand ways—that’s to 
say, the principle of it; for observe, 
sir, what that principle is! Tis 
exactly that of all warfare—to bring 
superiority of force, as the Chevalier 
Folard says, to bear on a critical point 
at the proper time—whether in guns, 
men, pluck, skill, bottom, knowledge, 
or anything else—no matter—only do 
it! "Twas just the one move which 
that fellow Bnonaparte carried out all 
his life on a grand scale, till, in the 
first place, numbers gave him check 
in his own way; and, in the second 
place, British bottom gave him check- 
mate. Nothing extraordinary in it 
—all according to rule—only Courage 
is a part of your odds in force, that 
slips into the turning-point without a 
man’s notice. 

** But at sea, again, seamanship— 
and that is a wide word—seamanship 
comes behind all; ’tis the soul of all 
—giving a beauty, and, at the same 
time, a nicety, to the application of 
the principle, that can’t be conceived 
ashore. The whole of seamanship, 
sir, is a sort of war—every act of it, 
to the very splicing of a rope, is a 
bringing yourself to bear stronger 
upon things than you otherwise could 
—stronger than they bear on you, in 
fact, by timely skill. Why, now— 
between a frigate and a seventy-four, 
heaving in sight of each other at sea 
—suppose the first British, the second 
French ; should the frigate turn tail, 
think you? No, by George, sir! The 
better man makes a seventy-four of 
himself—turns wind and water to his 
own advantage—bothers his antago- 
nist—keeps to windward, and comes 
down on him when he can’t perhaps 
open his lower-deck ports: if he con- 
trives to knock away an important 
spar, or catches the other at the right 
moment in blowing weather, or beats 
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off his boat-attack with tremendous 
loss in a calm, after offering to it 
temptingly—why, "tis neither more 
nor less, on a small scale, than break- 
ing the line! 

‘“*T'll be bound to say, look you, 
from his first fight with an oldster in 
the cockpit, and his whaling voyage, 
down to Elsinore, and even Teneriffe 
—from the chase of a fast merchant- 
man in his firstfrigate, to the reefing 
of her topsails before a heavy gale, 
and her lying-to under storm-stay- 
sails in the trough of the sea—with 
every plan he used to make easy 
weather of it,—from the style he 
handled her in when a green sea 
washed aboard, putting up his helm 
cautiously to fall off and drive before 
the wind again, down to the way he’d 
receive news of fire below—in all a 
seaman has to do, in short, I'll be 
bound to say that everything Nelson 
did was a sort of a small Nile or Tra- 
falgar!” 

At this climax the emotion of the 
pensioners becomes boundless: pen- 
sioner the first starts up, and all of 
them take off their hats, and give 
three cheers. The Surgeon appears 
to entertain the thought favourably, 
while his critical eye peruses the va- 
rious substitutes of the pensioners for 
their natural members, with possible 
speculation as to the respective modes 
of ‘‘ dressing” employed by former 
practitioners. 

Lieut. (looking round in triumph.) 
—‘' One like Aim could get expe- 
rience in a tenth of the time that 
other men do, and use it not only a 
hundred times as well, but in ways 
they never dreamt of; and I assert 
he was not merely the best sailor that 
ever stepped a deck—the most glo- 
rious patriot that ever drew breath— 
but—yes, sir—I say Nelson was the 
greatest warrior that ever conquered ! 
A greater general than your Buona- 
partes and so on, by as muchas a battle 
afloat is more grandly complicated 
than one ashore !” 

Surceon.— Oh! oh! my dear 
sir, think a moment—consider whom 
he had to deal with. What kind of 
men were Villeneuve and the rest? 
And what stuff had he in British 
tars ?” 

Lreut.— Villeneuve was a skilful 
seaman, sir; but, for heaven-sake, can’t 
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you perceive, doctor, that if he had 
had better seamen for his opponents, 
(and as men they were brave enough, ) 
why, his victories would have been 
so much the greater—eh ?” 

SurcEron.— Of course, I see that 
—that is exactly what I say!” 

Lizut.—‘“* Tut, you mistake me; 
hang it, man, don’t a skilful antago- 
nist draw you out, as it were, to 
tricks of fence you don’t think worth 
while with a mere dogged one? You 
can’t waste ’em on him—’twould be 
mere show-off and superfluity—so you 
just break his guard, give him a few 
direct facers, and down he goes. The 
skill lies in planting your last blow in 
the spot where his chance lies of 
rising again to time. You wait for 
him in a manly English way; but his 
spirit is gone—he wouldn’t stand up 
to you thenceforth with the least 
chance—instead of your posting off to 
his house to seize his meat and.drink, 
—the very plasters for his eyes—that 
he mayn’t pluck up courage so much 
as to shake hands with you, which 
was Nap’s mode of settling a nation! 
What did it end in? Nelson died in 
the arms of victory—that is to say, 
twenty victories—leaving as many 
pupils of his, capable, like himself, 
for anything required; besides, no 
doubt, bequeathing the very notion, 
mark you, that Napoleon could be 
beaten when he met a British army, 
as he did at Waterloo; for who was 
the first man ever to baffle him? 
Why, an Englishman and a sailor— 
Sidney Smith at Acre! 

‘“‘ Andas for our tars, you say! Why, 
who made our tars what they were 
at the time, but Nelson ?—as much as 
he made the checquer sides of our 
line-of-battle ships, and the tall top- 
masts of our cruizing frigates. He 
knew sailors from top to bottom, in 
forecastle and berth-deck—ay, a long 
sight better than Marryat does—and 
that was the way he learnt how to 
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put his own spirit into them, to the 
present hour—he got it from them, 
and gave it back, but ten times better. 
’Tis the head makes all below it, sir: 
under Raleigh they were discoverers 
—under Morgar they were buccaneers 
—with Blake they: were bull-dogs— 
Benbow made ’em_ tars—Rodney, 
conquerors — and Nelson, heroes ! 
What you'll make of ’em now, 
God knows, unless it be Yankees!” 

Turning to the pensioners—“ Old 
salts, I ask you what did Nelson 
teach you—what were his last words 
to British sailors?” 

OLDEsT VETERAN, (hoarsely, with 
his hat off).—‘* I couldn’t to say read 
the signal myself, your honour, when 
it rose to the Victory’s mast-head ; 
but it flew from one to another like 
the thunder after the lightning—you 
knows what it was yourself, sir! For 
a twinkling you'd aheard the surge 
under every ship’s bows as she forged 
ahead—but, my eye! the cheer as 
came arter that was a signal back to 
Admiral Lord Nelson as he could 
understand! We was the Royal 
Sovereign, sir, and we broke the 
French line.” 

Lievut.—"* I hear it, I hear it, 
though I never was there. Often and 
often I’ve heard the words on the 
Victory’s quarter-deck—‘ Do you not 
think, Blackwood, there’s a signal 
wanting yet?’ “I think, my Lord, 
the whole fleet seems very clearly to 
understand what it’s about.’ But 
there’s a touch above strategy, Doc- 
tor, and it comes—none of your Suns 
of Austerlitz, or such quackery—but 
a whisper, as it were, to the heart of 
each one there, which none ever heard 
him speak, though it was what he was 
acting at the moment—t ENGLAND 
EXPECTS THAT EVERY MAN WILL DO 
HIs DuTY!’ Lying, at his last hour, 
in the midshipmen’s berth below, it 
was ‘Thank God, I’ve done my 
duty !’” 


HOUR II. 


CONCERNING TRANSCENDENTAL BEANS, WITH A YARN THEREUPON ; THE SURGEON CLAIMING 
THE *‘ EAR OF THE HOUSE.” 


A solemn silence, gently in- 
vaded by summer sounds—the suck- 
ing of the bee in the lime-trees, the 
Hospital clock striking two, the Green- 


wich boys at cricket in a neighbouring 
field, the children at the distant end 
of the lane. 

Lievt. (raising his head again.) 
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— What many people now-a-days 
would call impiety, sir! Fellows that 
have no more the heart to conceive 
the nature of a sailor than what re- 
ligion is. They measure ’em both off, 
sir, like cotton. But what amuses 
one more than their raking up Nel- 
son’s faults, is their patronising him 
by way of an apology, as if he were 
one of themselves! Why, confound 
it! couldn’t he afford a weakness or 
80, when it was that of a man and a 
sailor—only too fair, above-board, 
and open, to be tinkered up and 
smoothed over into a book, as I hear 
some fellow has done Oliver Crom- 
well just lately ! Some Scotch parson, 
I hear.” 

Surceon.—“* No, not a Scotch 
parson exactly, Lieutenant Curtis, 
although my own uncle, who is one, 
tells me this Carlyle is all the rage at 
present with the New Kirk. They 
fancy him a ‘serious’ person, rather 
ultra-Calvinist than otherwise; and 
one or two of the young divines are 
preaching in his style, (which, by the 
way, may mean anything or nothing 
at all, and might conceal all the here- 
sies ever hatched.) My uncle has 
his doubts of him—the passage that 
stumbled him was where Oliver had 
a discussion with the Covenanters.” 

Lizur.—* We used to have a no- 
tion that Old Noll was a big-headed, 
red-nosed, cunning fanatic, that con- 
trived to get hold, for his own ends, 
of all the vulgar, upsetting, canting 
inclinations that had brewed in Eng- 
land for ages—his father’s trade, ycu 
know—and then, when he’d made 
use of ’em, turned round and laughed 
at his tools.” 

Surcron. —“ Turned his head 
where his tail should be, in short, 
like the brewer's horse, and drank up 
all the beer!” 

Lreut.—“ We used to fancy that 
Guy Fawkes had something to do 
with the gunpowder plot, and that this 
old, Noll said it was ‘borne in upon 
him’ to have his King executed like a 
common criminal—that he wanted the 
crown himself—that the English, 
Scotch, and Irish nations hated him 
like hell—that he massacred the Irish 
—tyrannised, without even a shadow 
of constitution—and shipped off thou- 
sands of his fellow countrymen under 
hatches, to be slaves in mines and 
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plantations in the West Indies, at a 
profit to his government. However, 
I suppose everybody was wrong?” 
Surceon.—** Not at all—the way 
is, not to deny anything, but rather 
to bring it out stronger, you observe, 
and then carry the whole question up 
into a sort of new light, where you 
have a dim impression that every- 
thing is nothing, and nothing every- 
thing. You begin to be ashamed of 
yourself for having supposed the con- 
trary before; for, even imagining that 
King Charles and the cavaliers had a 
side in the matter, and weren’t the 
most arrant liars, hypocrites, rakes, 
and scoundrels on the face of the 
earth—at the same time that they 
were a sort of phantoms, in a certain 
sense never existing, as not animated 
by the divine breath, or something in 
that style. And if you don’t blush for 
your mistaken apprehensions, or fail 
to see all this, you find yourself ad- 
dressed in some such way as—‘ Alas, 
O lamentable friend Dunderhead, 
thou! — wherefore wert born? Be- 
gone! The nonentities, the ever- 
transpiring chaotic uninterpretabili- 
ties, serene, ineffable, awful, were not 
for thee! Hence, Owl!’ (Hic exeunt 
second, third, and fourth pensioners 
hastily, and casting looks behind 
them from the background.) This is 
Carlyle, sir; and I must say, in the 
light of these said ‘ silences, awful- 
nesses, destinies,’ and what not— 
granting a humbug to be at the top 
of creation, why, Cromwell is the most 
admirable character since the decease 
of Habakkuk, or perhaps Hazael, the 
servant of the King of Syria, who put 
a cloth over his master’s face when he 
was sick, and then harassed the 
chosen people with an ‘ Is thy servant 
a dog to do this thing ?’ However, 
*tis the most laughable treatise extant, 
after all—the hero is as rich a treat 
as the author, when he stands up to 
address his mock Parliament with all 
the gravity, the hiccupping gleams of 
wisdom, the helpless wanderings, 
frightful unmeaningness, and blank 
break-downs of a drunk man—mixed 
with the queerest cunning, and here 
and there a spark of humour, (Exit 
first pensioner, hobbling off round a 
tree to join his friends.) You can’t 
deny Noll’s having seen thoroughly 
into his men, and known how to 
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manage them—being the sublimest 
rogue of them all, and half conscious 
of it all the while.” 

Lizut.—* By Jove, it must have 
been sympathy made this fellow take 
him up! But what a comfort he 
didn’t think of handling Nelson, doc- 
tor—eh? He’d have made a hash of 
him—shown how he went to Davy 
Jones for his sins—and called Southey 
a dunderhead! That's a style, by the 
bye, for a sailor’s life to be written in 
—clear and straight forward, and full 
of an English spirit. None but a poet 
and a wise man, as the Doctor was, 
has sense enough to let actions speak 
for themselves, or imagination enough 
to let himself be carried away with 
them—fine sea-touches in Madoc, sir, 
which I read as I did the Book of the 
Church also, for the sake of that 
Life. It reminds me of a rare stroke 
in that yarn of Coleridge’s—he that 
wrote the memoir of Captain Ball, too 
—where the old salt tells the fashion- 
able gentleman who didn’t like sea- 
narratives— 

‘The hermit good lives in yon wood 

That slopes down to the sea—- 
And loudly his sweet voice he rears— 
He loves to talk with mariners 

That come from a far countree !” 


“‘T fancy Coleridge got that notion 
where he got the cue of his story—in 
old Hakluyt’s black-letter collection 
of voyages—for what was Hakluyt, 
you know, but a dry, dusty Protestant 
preacher without a charge, that re- 
freshed himself in this way. The great 
Elizabethan age of literature they talk 
about—and the last one too—look 
you, they both came after a revolu- 
tion and a war—both of ’em had the 
air of being produced in an island— 
and both were thoroughly English, 
sensible, and grand!” 

SurGcron.—-‘' They say, though, 
now-a-days, that everything ought to 
be cosmopolitan—that foreign ideas 
should be introduced without altera- 
tion, to enlarge our minds—that na- 
tionality is selfish, and competition a 
principle tending only to private ad- 
vantage. Co-operation, association, 
reciprocity, and so on, are the great 
panaceas ; for you see, my dear sir, 
the world makes progress at railway 
speed just now, and you can’t expect 
it to be contented with these slow old- 
fashioned plans which—” 
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Lizvut.— Plans, my good fellow— 
what I should object to is, that the 
country is over-ridden with plans, 
instead of obeying its natural instincts 
—and as for the progress of the world, 
I don't care a button about the matter 
—what I’ve got to do with, is my 
country, and I’m not ashamed to say 
it! Seeing I don’t happen to be one 
of the rulers of the universe, as it 
strikes me our Brummagem statesmen 
and your high-flying authors seem to 
fancy themselves, the moment they 
pick up some old whimsy at second- 
hand out of a book, or in their own 
conceited noddles. Nine men out of 
ten know nothing about the South Sea 
bubble, and ruin themselves by rail- 
ways—nine out of ten don’t know how 
Plato proposed that women should be 
in common, and children oughtn’t to 
know their parents—or how the Pytha- 
goreans and the primitive Christians 
and the monks tried a community of 
goods. Just as many didn’t know 
that cheap loaves would lessen wages, 
and didn’t care where they came from. 
It lowers Old England in the mean- 


- time, that’s all, and gives the Conti- 


nent a lift—so the only way I can 
think of for getting back some of our 
money, is this grand rarée-show they 
speak of, that’s to bring us millions of 
foreigners. As for any other object it 
has, I really can’t perceive it.” 
Surgeon — It won’t do the land- 
lords much good, I fancy, by keeping 
them at home—when economy would 
take them to live abroad. Nor the 
farmers, though it make bread and 
beef rise in London.” 
Lizut.—‘' No, poor devils! Not 
unless this affair prove a sort of turn- 
ing-point, by letting everybody else in 
the world carry away notes of our last 
inventions—in which case along peace 
becomes the ruin of otr commerce, 
probably, except amongst the niggers 
and South-Sea islanders—then civilisa- 
tion goes back, because every country 
does everything for itself, and that, ¢dl, 
too—other countries have no corn to 
spare us—Bright and Cobden are at 
the head of a British Manufacture 
Protection Society—a colony rebels, 
and the Yankees help ’em; and the 
French, being the only nation that 
have no food, no money, nothing but 
love of glory, fraternal feelings, and 
hatred of England, help them. We 
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have been quietly growing our own 
oak, and pay for it—grow our own 
seamen, and pay for ’em—grow our 
own corn, sir, and pay for it—by the 
Lord Harry, doctor! we get into a fine 
cruising war, and come round again 
to the old story, both commerce and 
manufactures flourishing—men with the 
spirit of men—books straightforward 
and English—and the world going on. 
That’s what J call progress!” 

Surcron.—“ But my dear sir, the 
National Debt is ”— 

Lieut. (warming.)—* The fact is, 
my good fellow, these projectors must 
keep the ball rolling till they’re bank- 
rupt. There was Hudson got a Duke’s 
income, by way of testimonial, for 
pocketing money as fast as he could. 
Your philanthropic allotment man, 
O’Connor, makes an estate for the 
same; so does O’Connell; so does 
some scuffy newspaper editor; so 
does Cobden. Confound it, man, 
your true way of becoming a landed 
proprietor at present, and founding a 
noble family, is not to have had a 
Norman ancestor, but to look after 
your own interests properly, and 
make speeches about the world, 
against pensions, such as Nelson’s— 
ships of the line at anchor, and so on. 
The million thoroughly admires it— 
tis as if he had fought a great battle. 
At this rate all the estates in 
England will be testimonials in a 
century—if the thing could go on. 
They must have something to fight 
against, or some huge humbug to gull 
the mob—and there’s a certain inge- 
nuity in it. I call such a fellow a 
Buonaparte inverted—the very Napo- 
leon of peace and cosmopolitanism, 
with his fine spectacles, his fresh wars, 
and his bulletin speeches. Why, if 
they don’t well know what next to 
turn to, they'll get you up a great 
Anti-Hat League Society for the pro- 
motion of a Universal Costume, and 
adoption of the ‘ wide-awake !’” 

Surceon. — ‘And wearing of 
beards, with perhaps a common lan- 
guage.” 

Lizot.—“ All easy enough, since I 
fancy we had all of these once ona 
time—even to the universal pictur- 
esque costume—the barter instead of 
commerce, andallthat! ’Tis exactly 
the point in question—our newfangled 
notions go most of ’em back instead of 
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forward. Thorough nationality, and 
war when ’tis needed, are your best 
civilisers. Look at a mischievous 
lout of a boy after his first voyage, 
or a boor after six months’ drilling, 
and say if he’s not a better citizen. 
That’s employment, and room made 
at home for women. At least half of 
the fellows you lock up in comfortable 
jails to get worse, or transport amongst 
decent colonists, would improve won- 
derfully, sprinkled about sea-going 
ships, and serving their country under 
discipline ; yet they talk of hanging 
up the cat—of humanity—save the 
mark! the national debt, and finan- 
cial reform, in an upside-down sort of 
a way; but in my opinion, the na- 
tional debt teaches us chiefly not to 
subsidise other people’s armies—to 
fight as little as possible ashore—not 
to build ships and cut’em down again 
—to have an Admiralty that know 
their business—to put men like Pitt 
and Chatham and Burke at our helm 
—treat men like Nelson and Cochrane 
properly—and keep up a regular war 
fund for occasion. Yes, sir, a war 
fund — unless Jonathan, Louis, or 
Nicholas, is to tweak the nose of the 
British nation at his fancy !” 
Surcron.— Talking of cosmopoli- 
tanism, testimonials, and the present 
day, I take it Carlyle must have got 
a kind of backward glimpse of the 
universal language, when he wrote his 
Latter-Day Pamphlets on these 
topics. ‘Tis like the beginning of 
Babel to read him on Model Prisons. 
Stump Orators reminds one of a 
man damning his own eyes; and 
Hudson’s Statue implies disappoint- 
ment at not having had a testimonial 
on Cromwell’s account. One fancies 
one hears all sorts of cries from a 
legion of devils when he acknowledges 
the truth—then every kind of savage, 
infuriated, obsolete notion that a 
Fifth-Monarchy man would have 
brought out in his cups; while at the 
back of it all you fancy the poor fel- 
low himself, decent enough, but dys- 
peptic and well-meaning, seriously 
proposing himself as a sort of Louis- 
Napoleon to Old Noll’s Emperor. 
That grim ancient seems to have fairly 
mastered him, as Swedenborg did 
a clergyman of my acquaintance. 
And all the while twas reported he 
was busy editing the Correspondence 
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of Spinozaor Voltaire, with a running 
commentary, quite in their style— 
tremendously sympathetic !” 

Lievt.—** Why, doctor, you seem 
to have a pique at this Carlyle! I 
really don’t know much about the 
gentleman.” 

SurGeon (colouring.)—“ Well, Sir, 
I call it a kind of natural instinct 
against his spirit; he is a sort of mo- 
dern Ishmael, that kicks at everybody 
—though the more he does so, the 
more ready are some idiots found to 
kiss his toe. What do you think he 
gravely suggests to the nation, sir? 
Why, to make the poor work for 
nothing, and shoot them if they don’t 
—to do the same with the Lrish— 
and to make slaves of the negroes 
again.” 

Lieut. (opening his eyes wide.)— 
“ Ay!—The un-British, un-English, 
unprincipled son of a ——. Pooh, 
pooh, doctor—he’s only mistaken his 
field ; he ought to take steamer direct 
for Yankeedom; bless me! they’d 
make him President at once! The 
fact is, sir, to the whole of that lot, 
principles are nothing. The British 
blood and health spent on the West 
African coast, and the British money 
that bought freedom for the slaves, 
are all thrown away—for them!” 

Surceon.—‘ He reminds one of 
the prophet Jonah, sir—after flying 
from orthodoxy, being pitched over- 
board by common sense, and thrown 
up from the very bowels of German 
transcendentalism, he sits and sulks 
under the decay of an ephemeral re- 
putation, in sight of a city that won't 
be destroyed because he said it!” 

Lieut. —‘' Ay, repentance towards 
God will cheat many a fanciful 
theorist and ill-natured augur about 
Britain, doctor! I don’t believe in its 
Decadence, because I believe there’s 
too much of the old sense rising up in 
it, for it to follow these crotchets of 
theirs.” 

Surcron.—‘“ Or, again, when he 
rides that extraordinary style of his 
to death, one thinks of Balaam’s ass 
crying out against him, ‘Am I not 
thine ass ?’” 

Ligzvur. — “* Still harping on my 
father,’ eh? Why,” (turns sharp 
round on the surgeon,) ‘ why, John, 
there’s something at the bottom of all 
this—out with it, man !” 
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Surceon (laughing.)—“ Well, to 
tell the truth, sir—when I was a lad 
at college, I took the infection myself, 
wrote an essay on clinical surgery in 
the manner, which was easy enough 
to catch, especially during the epide- 
mic—a sort of hooping-cough, as it 
were—once introduced. There seems 
to be a period of life when you can’t 
help trying to reduce all your ab- 
surdities to a sort of method, and to 
dogmatise pompously about nothing, 
things in general, and a few others 
besides. Byronism, you’re aware, is 
now a regular disease, expected in 
families.” 

Lieut. — “’Tis English, though, 
and natural. The cure is, to stop the 
supplies, and, if possible, send ’em to 
sea or the East Indies. They soon 
tire of turning down their shirt-col- 
lars, and the rest.” 

Surceon.—“ Not only so, however 
—I wrote a letter or two in the same 
fashion to my father, with short post- 
scripts requesting remittances, which 
at last brought the good old man sud- 
denly up to Edinburgh, in the fall 
belief that I had gone deranged. I 
am ashamed to say, sir, how the 
height of my conceit made me look 
down upon what I fancied his old- 
fashioned ideas and trite maxims! 
"Twas a reflection for my own mind 
afterwards, in many a quiet dog- 
watch at sea, when his voice spoke to 
me from the grave, sir !” 

After a pause—“ But at the time, I 
even went the length of writing to 
this author himself, with a kind of 
trembling doubt of his actual exist- 
ence—like that of other men, at least. 
I had a dim notion of being allowed 
to become a disciple, to hear some 
wonderful new revelation, and help 
on the Millennium. To my surprise, 
by return of post I got back a coolly 
polite reply, containing, I must say, 
some very sensible advice, half-conde- 
scending, half caustic—the effect of 
which was, that I should ‘ do that 
which was in me; bein earnest what- 
soever side of God’s world thou shalt 
find thyself on; read few books, and 
that as intelligibly withal as maybe ; 
cultivate an English style of speech ; 
meditate on the great might of silence; 
endeavour to clear thy mind of cant ; 
and lastly, friend, above all things, 
eschew beans!’ 
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“ Well, sir, you may fancy my as- 
tonishment a day or two after to find 
both sides of the correspondence pub- 
lished in a newspaper, with my own 
name in full, and the other merely as 
a well-known distinguished author. 
Some fellow-medicals had got wind of 
my intention, suborned the lodging- 
house servant-maid on her way to the 
post-office, and answered me them- 
selves, of course. I had to rusticate for 
six months, still supposing it a genuine 
autograph, and only attributing the 
publicity to my own folly in giving 
copies of both letters to a friend, while 
the sole point in this valuable re- 
sponse that seemed to redeem it from 
commonplace, and hold me to the 
oracle, was this mystical sentence 
about beans. Something profoundly 
symbolical I felt convinced it was ; 
but one time I got doubtful whether 
the words read eschew or chew, which 
made all the difference in the world, 
you know, since it might either recom- 
mend deliberately chewing the cud of 
reflection, in the one case ; or, in the 
other, from the kind of food adverted 
to, might signify that I was at present 
too much of an ass to do so, or else 
that the medical profession was 
worked like a horse, and on no better 
living. You may laugh, sir, but 
when one’s at college, you’ve no notion 
how many different thoughts a mere 
piece of affected obscurity in a book 
will stir up; in fact, ’tis happily the 
way an active mind often gets rid of 
such influence, by being made to think 
for itself. In my case it was nothing 
but the joke of some college wags, 
that had no meaning in the matter, 
but it had all the effect. Our parish 
minister happened to be a scholar— 
the same, by the way, who afterwards 
read ‘ Cromwell,’ and found the 
Presbyterian part, I believe, the only 
beans in the corn—and I mentioned 
the thing to him in an off-hand way, 
whereupon he gave me a whole dis- 
course on Pythagoras and vegetable 
diet, the ancient sacredness of the 
bean, its possible reference to the 
transmigration of souls, its use in 
voting, which might imply either a 
caution against politics in general, or 
universal suffrage in particular: then 
Plutarch’s commentary on the injunc- 
tion, upon the ground of beans being 
windy, and engendering idle dreams, 
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Further, he made it illustrate the tra- 
dition of a forbidden fruit, and the 
origin of evil; the antipathy of Jews 
and Mussulmen to pigs, which natur- 
ally led to the triumph of Christianity 
in the union of Jews and Gentiles, as 
commemorated by the favourite dish, 
beans and bacon. ‘This, he remarked, 
was an agricultural viand, which 
might typify innumerable truths too 
likely to be forgotten in the present 
day ; but, in his opinion, the prohi- 
bition might have been an old device 
of Satan, permitted, for wise ends, to 
delay the use of the popular veto, as 
he called it, in the Church. He would 
next have proceeded to comment in a 
similar manner on the Egyptian leek, 
but it was quite enough, as you may 
imagine, to see the whole world haunt- 
ed by this infernal herb of mine, grow- 
ing up to heaven in all sorts of ways, 
esoteric and exoteric, metaphorical, 
allegorical, symbolical, and _hiero- 
glyphic, like the celebrated magic 
bean-stalk of Jack himself. Next 
Sunday the minister had it in his 
forenoon lecture on the mess of pot- 
tage for which Esau sold his birth- 
right, spiritually improved: everybody 
was talking that week of beans, till I 
fancied it would spread over the 
country. The farmers discovered 
that it was a plant containing more 
farinaceous food than any other—a 
progressive debating-club discussed it 
loftily, through a characteristic mis- 
take in spelling, ‘avoid Beens,’ or for- 
mer ways—yea or nay ; and the Not- 
beens of course carried it, although 
next meeting, as implying the study 
of history by the lower classes, the 
decision was reversed. Our local poet, 
fond of old words and original fancies, 
considered it, in a song, as bearing 
some: touching allusion to ‘ bootless 
benes;” the old women justified 
themselves in preferring tea to coffee 
on the strength of it, which they did 
before ; the smokers crowed over the 
snuffers, who snuffed the more vehe- 
mently ; and the girls, who had learnt 
the language of flowers, said it signi- 
fied neither more nor less than that 
bean-blossoms meant languishing love, 
which for their parts they’d have none 
of, and the more of it others had the 
better. In short, all sets agreed in 
nothing but to have their own opinion, 
and began to think they saw farther 
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through mill-stones than before; re- 
vivals, disruptions, and I don’t know 
what else, were taking place on every 
side; and I absolutely can’t say to 
this day, sir, in the dust and confusion, 
what hand these said innocent beans 
may have had in building churches 
thereabouts !” 

Lieut. (starting, and rubbing his 
eyes. )—‘* My good stars, Doctor, you 
bewildered me. I began to see a 
bean in each of my own eyes myself! 
But you don’t mean to say—why, 
bless me! After all, I could have 
sworn I heard one of your new school 
discoursing. I fancy a button would 
have done just as well—eh ?” 

Surceon.— Perhaps, sir; but for 
my part, rid as I was of it all, through 
the very ridiculousness of the thing, 
yet the beans hadn’t done with me. 
You’re aware, when one has once 
noticed a coincidence, or a face, one 
sometimes seems pestered with it 
afterwards. I went to finish at Lon- 
don University, and after that stayed 
a fortnight at Erith, where I met—a 
—young lady, whom—whom—” 

Lrevt.—‘ I see, I see, we'll sup- 
pose it all, man; so get on to these 
cursed beans, and finish ’em, pray.” 

Sureron.— It was a delightful 
midsummer; there were family pic- 
nics, and so on, not to mention even- 
ing walks, always, of course, accom- 
panied by some of the friends she was 
staying with. But even if I had had 
the opportunity, believe me, I should 
never have stated my feelings. Iwasa 
young surgeon, waiting for a commis- 
sion in the navy, very little to depend 
on but my profession, and all my 
prospects before me; I wouldn’t have 
said a word of the kind then for the 
world, whatever I might have done a 
year or two after. Still I couldn’t 
help lingering, from one day to another. 
One lovely afternoon we had a stroll 
through the fields, which I meant for 
the last ; the other lady had forgot to 
give directions about dinner, so she 
went back for a little to the house. 
We walked slowly on, I didn’t exactly 
know where; I only felt she was 
walking beside me, and neither of us 
had anything to say. Once or twice 
I looked sideways at her face, half 
shadowed by her parasol, but harden- 
ed myself, sir, like desperation against 
the words that kept shaping them- 


selves over and over again on my 
tongue. Suddenly, ere I could avoid 
the thing, I caught her eye; at that 
look, sir, mortal man couldn’t have 
prevented himself repeating her name; 
some irresistible influence seemed to 
come over me, from somewhere about, 
but I knew nothing rightly at the 
moment; and when I came to my 
senses, not only had she listened to 
what I had to say, but we were pledged 
to each other, on condition of her 
father’s consent when I got my com- 
mission. My heart smote me as I 
stood on the next stile to look for our 
companion, and I started; by heaven! 
we were in the midst of bean-fields in 
full bloom and fragrance! I solemnly 
declare to you, sir, if it hadn’t been for 
these confounded beans, I should have 
stood out like a man ; and not only so, 
but saved myself what came next. To 
this day I have a superstition against 
beans in any shape; I never eat, 
touch, or have to do with them ; 
literally and allegorically I abhor them, 
I assure you; but somehow or other 
I really can’t help a sort of liking for 
their scent in a field.” 

Lieut. (sharply.)—‘ Confound it, 
sir, what is that to me—what have I 
got to do with your beans? Go on 
with your story, sir, if you please.” 

Surcron.— Next day, I think it 
was, the young lady returned to town, 
giving me permission, at my earnest 
entreaty, to write to her. ‘What 
words can express my amazement and 
pain at having my first letter, which 
was pretty long and enthusiastic, 
enclosed back to me shortly after, 
accompanied by a formal note in her 
own handwriting, which I was fool 
enough at the time not to see must 
have been prompted by some one else. 
Tn the heat of the moment I wrote an 
answer, which was certainly as plain 
as possible, and quite different from 
the unlucky style of the last, which 
had stuck to me whenever I put pen 
on paper till then; but ‘heartless 
girl,’ ‘ false woman,’ with resolutions 
to ‘die in the service of one’s coun- 
try,’ and ‘only come back to haunt 
your memory,’ are ideas rather too 
simple and strong to beat grandilo- 
quently about the bush with! I got 
my appointment in a seventy-four, 
and went off to sea in a terrible huff, 
bound for the India station—the polite 
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little note of course being a frequent 
study, in such leisure as a poor devil 
ef an assistant-surgeon could get— 
tormented by rascally midshipmen 
down in the cock-pit, when one wasn’t 
being snubbed by the doctor because 
the first-lieutenant wanted his men 
faster out; or being sick to leeward, 
oneself, up on deck. I turned it over 
and over, seeking some loophole to 
creep through: trying the words as 
many ways as ever Mr Layard tried 
an Assyrian inscription, for I couldn’t 
believe in the seeming coolness of the 
thing as it stood. In fact, sir, I was 
quite right, but it wasn’t till one sick 
calm on the Line, of a stark-staring 
tropical moonlight night, sitting out 
alone on the seventy-four’s bowsprit, 
that I made the discovery.” 

Lizovt., (having surveyed the Sur- 
geon curiously for the last minute 
out of one eye, till the other is screwed 
quite close)—‘t Ab, doctor, and what 
was that, eh ?” 

Surceon.—'' I must repeat you 
the note first, sir, which I can easily 
enough do :—* Miss C— has received 
Mr John Randolph’s letter, more 
highly flattering to her intellectual 
powers than even to her other quali- 
ties, but begs t& assure him of her 
regret at having been so rash a party 
to the engagement mentioned, as 
Mr R. may possibly also think him- 
self, when he reperuses his own 
epistle. Youth and precipitation, 
however, have been her full excuse— 
since her parents should previously 
have been considered, that Mr KR. 
might so easily have saved himself 
this unavoidable return of his com- 
munication, by simply reserving it 
for some other and more romantic 
occasion. Mr C— will always con- 
gratulate himself that the good old 
English fashion of referring such 
addresses in the first place to the 
parent, has not yet been done away 
with—Mr J. R.’s pardon being of 
ws humbly craved by him.—Mr 


LiEvt., (falling back in his seat 
with a laugh)—‘‘ Ha! ha! yes, 
doctor ; now you recall the circum- 
stance ; I recollect it! I thought at 
first it was some infernal French 
count or German baron that had 
entangled her; but, at any rate, I 
was resolved she should have nothing 
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to do with a fellow who could’t even 
make love in plain English; so I 
dictated, as I walked about, and 
Emma herself wrote. It surprised 
me, by the bye, she didn’t make 
more work about it, and even sug- 
gested a stronger word now and 
then; but, of course, an English girl 
ought to be dutiful, not to say 
sensible ; and I really never identified 
you till this moment, doctor! Some- 
how or other, of course, all’s under- 
stood between us on that point, 
now-a-days; but how a fellow of any 
spirit could get over this, I can’t 
imagine—eh ?” 

Surcron.— If you'll believe me, 
sir, the only thing that ever stood in 
the way was still these abominable 
beans !” 

Lieut.—“ The devil, Jack; what 
do you mean? Stuff!” 

Surceon.—** I’m quite serious, 
sir; ‘twas simple enough. This 
affair, and the knocking about at 
sea, had effectually driven all non- 
sense out of me, I think; and the 
more did I abhor the thought of ever 
looking over my unlucky epistle, 
which was in the same envelope. 
Something at last struck me as 
equivocal, however, in the style of 
Emma’s note, or yours, rather. 
Several words in it were faintly 
underlined, which I knew that ladies 
do without the slightest reason; but 
the hint about reperusing my own 
letter ultimately caught me. I did 
80, and never was man more ashamed 
of coming the grand ; besides which, 
I had spun out a fine love-theory 
out of that mysteriously divine sum- 
mer-evening-inspired bean-field, as 
I called it—the spiritual influence of 
scents — predestined moments — the 
symbolical meaning of flowers in all 
nations and ages from the Garden of 
Eden—male and female flowers, and 
souls intended for each other—botany 
put to use, in short, and beans at the 
bottom and top of all!” 

Lizut.—* Sickening enough, one 
would think; and I don’t know but 
your college joker had some wisdom 
in him. The worst of it was. I was 
afraid at the time that Emma rather 
admired it herself.” 

Surcreon.—“ But on a sudden, to 
my extreme surprise, I lighted upon 
a little hurried P.S. of a couple of 
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lines, at the end of my own epistle, 
which turned the fifth page or so. 
P.S.— You mustn’t write again at 
present ; for papa is in one of his 
states. Leave out the beens. In 
haste.—E. C.’ ' 

‘This fairy-like little appendix to 
my own scrawl, which I had so 
stupidly overlooked till then, came 
on me as a sign of grace: however 
welcome, though, neither Pythagoras’ 
caution, nor the modern author’s, 
ever puzzled me more than this 
injunction did. Both the writing 
and spelling of ladies, you’re aware, 
sir, sometimes perplex one; and I 
naturally interpreted the whole post- 
script, at first, as containing a 
very sensible advice regarding my 
literary effusions—superfluous as my 
own taste of real life might have 
since made it—till at length, while 
still poring over the disagreeable 
note, apparently so conclusive against 
me, the truth all at once flashed on 
my eye: ’twas by no means so deep, 
in fact, as I supposed; for, by just 
omitting the beens in it, straight to 
the end, I saw it could bear a very 
different sense. Beans under strong 
moonlight, you know, are said to 
get rapidly decomposed ; or, if grow- 
ing, to grow faster; so that, like 
simples culled in the lunar beams, or 
those old mandrakes which gave a 
human groan as they were pulled, 
and with which Leah bought 
Rachel’s”—— 

Lievt., with extreme and natural 
irritation.—** In short, sir, when a 
man is a lunatic, he sees everything 
from one point! I’m afraid, my 
good fellow, there’s still a bee in 
your bonnet, as they say; but unless 
you mean to drive me mad, just 
explain this precious discovery of 
yours, will you? You don’t mean to 
say J left you an opening—much less, 
I hope, said anything about these 
cursed vegetables of yours?” 

Surcron.—‘* Oh, Emma’s note— 
well it was very simple, you'll per- 
ceive, sir!” (Repeats the note, as at 
first, then over again, with the 
omissions required, as follows :)— 


“ Miss Curtis has received Mr John 
Randolph’s letter, more highly flattering 
to her intellectual powers than even to 
her other qualities, but begs to assure 
him of her regret at having (omit been) 
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s0 rash a party to the engagement men- 
tioned, as Mr R. may possibly think 
himself, when he reperuses his own 
epistle.” (So I did, in fact, sir; for, 
as I said, I never reperused it at all, 
till a couple of months after.) “ Youth 
and precipitation, however, have (ditto 
been) her full excuse—since her parents 
should previously have (again been left 
out) considered, that Mr R. might so 
easily have saved himself this unavoid- 
able return of his communication, by 
simply reserving it for some other and 
more romantic occasion. Mr Curtis wilt 
always congratulate himself that the good 
old English fashion of referring such ad- 
dresses, in the first place, to the parent 
has not yet (been) done away with—Mr 
J. R.’s pardon being of course humbly 
craved by him.—Mr Curtis.” 


Lrevt., (starting to his feet.)— 
“‘ Infamous, by Jove! I declare the 
thing must be infectious! Shouldn’t 
wonder if such a hanged delusion 
had spread over the country, by 
mere sound, or like St Vitus’s dance! 
It must have been submitting myself 
to look over your intolerable epistle 
that corrupted my own; and now, 
I recollect, you had some single pet 
word or other occurring about three 
hundred times, as I counted from 
mere curiosity. Unless, indeed, 
Emma herself may have doctored my 
style a little, which I really hope 
was the case. Girls are better 
educated now-a-days, I suppose, than 
their fathers. The cunning gipsy! 
The sly little minx! It read well 
enough when I glanced it over; and 
as for your own trash, I bundled it 
np at once, sealed and sent ’em off to 
the post-office myself. But, after 
all, one can’t easily weather upon the 
sex ; a woman’s ‘no,’ to your comfort, 
Jack, may generally enough be read 
a ‘yea,’ you see!” 

SurGEon.—‘ Well, sir, I wrote as 
soon as we reached the Cape, at any 
rate; when, I believe, you were 
abroad yourself. At my return I 
found matters all as smooth as could 
be desired.” 

Lievut.—* Soh !—ah !—hum— well, 
you had seen something of real life, 
at any rate, before you came home. 
But I really hope, Doctor, we’ve heard 
the last of these confounded—these: 
—what I don’t like even to name. 
Eh?” 

Surceon.—‘' Why, sir, when a 
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number of us assistants happened to 
come together in the ante-room at a 
medical examination, I met one of my 
old fellow-students, who made me 
aware of the whole trick formerly 
played upon me; as he himself had 
written the oracular reply to my let- 
ter. I could tell you a dozen inci- 
dents of my first voyage, in which 
beans played a principal part; but 
with that voyage I think it ceased. 
All that remains of the influence 
on me, is a dislike—metaphorically 
speaking, of course, sir—to every pos- 
sible kind of bean; by which I un- 
derstand any affected mystical quib- 
ble with the truth and its expression ; 
calculated not only to perplex ordi- 
nary people, but to perpetuate itself, 
during their efforts to get rid of it, 
perhaps, in a whole series of eccen- 
tricities. Your French bean, your 
German, your Oriental or Turkey, 
your Windsor or English—from field- 
bean to scarlet runner, without men- 
tioning the Transatlantic crop—I con- 
sider them all equally humbug, except 
for the natural purposes, which are 
very simple indeed !” 

Lizut.—‘‘ But don’t you see, my 
good fellow, in caring a fig about 
them, you give ‘em power—you’re 
like a South-Sea islander knocking a 
stone on the head. A humbug, being 
a humbug, isn’t worth minding.” 

Surczon.— ’Tis the general dis- 
position to be mystified, sir, that 
gives certain authors their power at 
present. I suspect it begins to be a 
good deal lost more recently, just as 
every man gets able to be his own 
mystifier, and so in the end cures 
himself. But on account of his bad 
spirit, 1 must confess even to a sort 
of hatred of the author I alluded to.” 

Lizvur.—“ Never bear malice, John 
— tis thoroughly un-British ; and be- 
sides, it distorts your view. You 
should particularly suspect it in regard 
to one you’ve formerly run after ; and 
I daresay ’tis often the case!” 

Surcron.— Quite true, sir; but 
are you aware this style seems getting 
into the navy? Take the present way 
of naval writing, to judge from a book 
I read the other day, called a naval 
novel. It shows a fellow of some 
genius, 1 think—but full of discon- 
tented carping at authority, fine gen- 
tlemen mids who use silver forks, 
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sofas, hock-glasses, and so on—no sea 
in it at all, like Hamlet with the prin- 
cipal character left out—flag-officers 
under such names as ‘Sir Booby 
Booing,’ captains with family appel- 
lations like ‘ Baggles’—a Pantheist 
lieutenant speaking American trans- 
cendentalism by heart—and a reefer 
led by sceptical tendencies and too 
much intellect to study the Roman 
Catholic controversy. The manners 
and customs of Mediterranean ports, 
or classical recollections of Greece, 
come in place of desperate adventures 
on an enemy’s coast, or of voyages 
without sight of more than a headland 
for months together. The author, 
who seems to have been a midship- 
man unable to stand authority, thrusts 
Carlyle every now and then in Four 
nose as supreme, truckling to him 
wherever he can—and in short the 
whole thing seems to play purposely 
into the hands of your friends, the 
penny- wise economists ashore. When 
I was an assistant-surgeon, and there 
was a stir about giving us separate 
accommodations, I soon felt my best 
way was to stick without grumbling 
to what better men than myself had 
endured, for the sake of getting sooner 
clear of it by promotion ; besides the 
society of such midshipmen as these 
ought to be rather improving to one 
than otherwise ! ” 

Lizvt.—‘‘ No doubt; but what is 
the cure for all this, my dear fellow ; 
what does it point to? I say, as 
certainly as the state of France before 
its Revolution—to a war!” 

Surcron.—I think I hear the 
opinion some people would pronounce 
on you for that notion, sir !” 

Lizut.—“ "T'would only remind me 
of the sailor’s recourse, when he was 
condemned for piracy. There was 
some delay before taking him out of 
court, and the judge happened to 
observe the criminal, as he sat be- 
tween two policemen in the dock, 
taking out a piece of pig-tail, from 
which he cut oft a quid with his knife, 
‘Fellow!’ said the judge sternly, 
‘don’t you know you're condemned 
to death?’ ‘So I hear,’ was the 
gloomy reply. ‘And are you not 
aware of the necessity for preparing 
your soul, prisoner? Unless you 
repent, you'll certainly go to hell!’ 
‘Well, my lord,’ answered the con- 
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demned, respectfully, ‘I hope I'll 
be able to bear it.’ That, I think, 
may be called not striking one’s 
colours tothe last! And after all, a 
sort of a manly religion in it—as I’ve 
known aman sown up in his hammock 
with a bullet so fast between his 
teeth they couldn’t get it out; his 
shipmates and the chaplain had very 
different views of his not having shown 
repentance in his last moments. But 
really, Doctor, one’s mind needs some 
refreshment after all this sickening 
detail; and the only way at present 
is by recurring to old times. Let’s 
see, I can’t give you a story of the 
kind from my own experience, you 
know—but an important one hap- 
pens to come to my recollection, 
through a peculiar source.” 
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The pensioners, who have been 
slowly sauntering back, now draw 
nearer. The clock of Greenwich Hos- 
pital is heard to strike three. 

Liezvut.— But first I must ask 
you one question, John.” 

The sonorous strokes of St Paul’s 
are heard to follow, plunging as it were 
into the deep hum of town; which, 
with the vapoury streaks of smoke, 
and a faint babble of bells, is borne 
more distinctly towards them for a 
few seconds through the warm air; 
by the light afternoon breeze that is 
seen at the same time wafting a large 
vessel with her fore-topsail loosed, 
downward amongst the reed-like maze 
of shipping on both sides of the 
Thames, brimful of tide. And the 
second hour ends. 





MICHAEL ANGELO AND THE FRIAR. 


Scene.—The Sistine Chapel at the close of day. Micuart ANGELO descending 
from the scaffolding on which he has stood while painting his frescoes 
on the ceiling—the Friar standing near him on the pavement. 


MicHAEL ANGELO. 
Wout p it were always day! These gathering shades 
Come stealing in betwixt my work and me, 
Till the same groups and faces, that I know 
Better than mother knows the brood she bore, 


Mock me with strange obscurity. 


Dost see 


How the strong lights and shadows mix and melt, 
And the clear outlines to confusion run, 
Beneath the twilight’s pencil ? 


FRIAR. 


Ay, my son, 


The faces glimmer and the picture fades. 

The day hath served thee well, and night cries rest! 
Night—that unbends the sinew labour-stretched, 
Cools the hot brow, and shades the weary eyes. 
Now the thoughts, vexed with all day sojourning 
In dusty tracts, and regions far and strange, 


Come trooping to their nest. 


I grieve to think 


For thee there waits no sweet oblivious fount 
Of household smiles and care-effacing love 
To freshen morning toil: I grieve to think 
Upon thy cheerless chamber. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 


So do I. 


Tis a huge gap in life, this empty night ; 

A vault in Nature’s palace; and my soul 

Howls in its dungeon till the dawn. The thoughts 
That bear me company the livelong day 

Through my thin sleep look in upon me still. 
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And yet, methinks, the darkness seems to bring 
Light of its own; for, waking oftentimes 

In the dead lonely hush, the painted world 

I labour in by day starts suddenly 

On the dark void, as if a master-hand 

Stamped it upon the curtain of the night. 

And parts that many an hour I’ve wearied o’er, 
Often effaced, and vainly still renewed, 
Arrange themselves in shapes of wondrous power : 
Then i lie tossing, wearying for the sun, 

That I may haste to fix them here for ever. 


FRIAR. 
Thou seem’st to live but in and for thine art. 
Not of lost time, nor mettle curb’d, I reck’d, 
But of that spacious portion of thyself 
That bears nor fruit nor blossom. Other men 
Offer not all a sacrifice to fame, 
But keep.a shaded nook wherein to raise 
Altars to mild domestic deities. 
A twofold worship theirs—their duty paid ° 
To those imperious gods whose shrines demand 
Sweat from the brow, sighs from the labouring breast ; 
They turn to where the gentle Lares smile 
On the glad offerings of their worshippers. 


Micnaryt ANGELO. 
Does the world lack begetters? Does it teem 
With Michael Angelos, that I should quit 
The porticoes of Art, now barely gained 
With ceaseless toil, privation, vigilance— 
Such as have made my seasons pass as doth 
The eve of knighthood with the neophyte 
Watching his armour, sleeplessly, with prayer— 
To join the herd of placid citizens 
Who saunter on life’s thronged and common tracks ? 
To call, perchance, a scold or gossip, wife? 
To be remember’d as an ancestor 
By some dull fool, my proper part in whom 
Is smother’d neath a load of base alloy 
Where likeness dies or is a mere grotesque ? 
Would this repay the world or me? Ah, no! 
I will not smoulder ’mid the heaps whose office 
Is to transmit through generations on, 
From age to age, a glimmering spark of soul, 
Till quicker natures nurse it to a flame. 
I will not burn as tinder, but a torch 
Whose light shall shimmer on the skirts of time. 


Friar. 
There spoke proud youth and self-supporting power ! 
Were youth and strength perpetual, then ’twere well 
Ever to speak so; but a season comes, 
Casting e’en now a rime upon thy beard, 
When neither youth, nor youth’s companion, zeal, 
Nor hope of fame shall warm thee : ’twere good thrift 
To hive some sweets against the winter time. 
Alone with leafless age and marble art, 
Trust me, you'll find it dreary. Then you'll deem 
A loving smile outvie a world’s applause, 
And think a kindred face more comforting 
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Than pope’s or princes’ round your dying bed. 
Age must be propped or fall. Even I, pursuing 
My cloistered way unto a quiet tomb, 

Leaning on hopes that reach another world, 
Shudder to think there will be no one left 

In love or duty bound to mourn for me. 

When you grow old, my son, or come to die, 
These things will surely seem so. 


MIcHAEL ANGELO. 

When I die! 
I shall not die. The breathers of the air, 
Who eat and drink, and sleep, and slip away ; 
And those who think their towering station shall 
Still keep their names aloft ; and those who trust 
Their fame to deeds which history guesses at, 
And represents so strangely, that the doers 
Would fail to recognise their acts again— 
These are the men who sink into the stream, 
And leave no ripple. But I write myself 
In characters as permanent as broad ; 
And centuries hence, when thou and I are dust, 
Crowd after crowd shall stand where we do now, 
And, gazing on these peopled walls, shall cry, 
There lives the soul of buried Angelo!” 
Then will my listening spirit wave its wings, 
And, well-pleased, echo, ‘* Ay, ’tis Angelo!” 


Friar. 
Fame !—and thine art !—naught else ? Well, even so, 
Though thou resolve to live for fame alone, 
Yet, for that fame’s sake, still I’d bid thee give 
Some vent to softer wishes. Oft I’ve heard 
Those who have stood to view thy great designs 
Cry, ‘‘ Marvellous!” ‘‘ Sublime! ”—confess themselves 
Stricken with wonder mixed with awe—constrained, 
As in the presence of an austere king 
More feared than loved, to ’bate their natural mood. 
Not thus young Raphael wins a swift renown ; 
His widened scope embraces gentle thoughts, 
Touches of tenderness, and forms of grace, 
Soft, yet majestic ; those, who would deny 
Enforced allegiance, yield to subtler charms. 
So might’st thou charm us, too; but others thus 
Thou'lt ne’er subdue until thyself subdued. 
I would some paragon of female worth, 
Such as knight-errant deems his lady-love, 
Might, with a slender but resistless chain, 
Link thee to scorned humanity, and blend 
Her pliant nature with thy stubborn mood. 
Then wouldst thou stand in art without a peer. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 
Were I—instead of being, as thou seest, 
Rugged and stern—were I a gallant trim, 
With a smooth face and smoother tongue, and skill 
To win an idle woman—and were she 
All that a young and amorous poet dreams 
When he invents a mistress, patched with all 
Ideal and impossible perfections— 
How should it profit me to sit for hours 
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With eyes that saw not any present thing, 
Summoning upon the air her latest look, 

Shivering to think it cold, or, if ’twere kind, 
Glowing as though her smile contained the summer ? 





And, while fixed eye, stooped shoulders, thews unbraced, 


Would seem to speak of meditation deep— 

The vigorous brain, like Hercules a-spinning, 
Spending its force in weaving idle words 

Into new meanings that had none at first, 
Chronicling dimples, squeezes of the hand, 

And motions of the eyebrows—would this raise 
Me nearer to my art? Are these the visions 
Wherein the mounting soul is flecked with light 
Flashed from behind Thought’s summits ? 


Friar. 
These, my son, 

Are but the loiterings of an idle fancy, 
All that some spirits know of love; they are 
The lightest feathers of the god’s own wings, 
The very clippings of a noble passion. 
When I was young, or ere my spirit froze 
In the cold shadow of the cowl, I could 
Have told thee stranger qualities of love— 
How that, without it, all man’s finest powers 
Lie hid, as courage does in time of peace, 
Or eloquence imprisoned in the dumb : 
How to the artist ’tis most requisite— 
At once his inspiration, guide, reward. 
The massive stillness of an empty church 
Overawes us with its stern solemnity— 
So does the artist-soul, self-wrapt. But mark 
The change when strains of music from the choir 
Fill the deep arches, echo from the dome ! 
The sculptures wake to life—the pictured saints, 
Less stern, more earnest, seem intent upon 
A milder heaven—rays of hope divine 
Gleam through the martyr’s agony, and lead 
Our thoughts from earthly pains to peace beyond. 
The Virgin’s sorrow, and the penitence 
Of the poor Magdalen, more piteous seem, 
And, with our pity, wake a chord of love. 
A different soul informs the edifice, 
And sullen awe to quick devotion yields. 
So would thy genius compound influence gain, 
Echoing the strains of human sympathy ; 
Powerful as now to strike the gazer’s eye, 
’Twould find the secret entrance to his heart, 
And hold him doubly captive. 


MicHaEL ANGELO. 
Friar, our minds 
Are not as stuff whereof we mould at will 
A striving wrestler or a sleeping nymph, 
But drop to earth rough-hewed; our share o’ the task 


(While time and thought and chance are chiselling them) 


Is to dispose them so as they shall cast 
Their shadows on the world’s disc faithfully— 
Not monstrous, nor unmeaning, nor illusive, 
But their true figure and no more. Did each 
Botch himself with all merits that he saw 
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Or dreamt in others, balancing his mind 

To some nice equipoise of excellence— 

Here a wart pared, a dimple added there— 
Nature’s great charm, variety, were lost, 

All individual character quite merged, 

And nothing gained but tedious faultlessness, 
More hateful than a world of blemishes. 

Turning mine eye within, I cannot see 

That corner of my mind where softness dwells, 
Or laughing grace is hidden. From a child 

I loved the grandam’s rhymes and ancient tales, 
That made the breath come quick with eagerness, 
Or held it checked with fear ; and at this day, 
(While tales of love or sorrow touch me not, ) 
The salient scenes of history and fable, 

Where pride, revenge, or fear, have played the parts, 
Rise living with the words. I see the Titan 

Lie naked on the icy mountain-top, 

And, while the avenging bird his body rends, 
And muscles writhed in knots his anguish tell, 
Frown back defiance on the frowning sky. 

I see Eurydice, whose scattered hair 

And torch-flame backward stream upon the blast, 
Hurrying along the corridors of hell. 

The legends of the city raise for me 

The heroes and the demigods of Rome, 

And matrons nerved and resolute as these. 

And when I listen to the holy book, 

’Tis not the Virgin fair, nor white-robed saint 
That visits me ; but, struggling with corruption, 
Immortal sounds yet thundering in his ears, 
Comes Lazarus, staring, ’wildered, from the tomb. 
The Judgment Day—(my master-piece that shall be, 
*T will fill the space o’er yonder altar, where 

My fancy sees it now)—I tell thee, Friar, 

Oft, when my mind hath fully fixed itself 

On that tremendous theme, the terrible day 
Hath seemed so present, that I’ve paused to hear 
The summoning trumpet, seen the unvestured dead 
Break through the mould I stood upon, and turn 
Their pale despairing faces to the sky. 

Such are the haunting thoughts that urge me on 
To ceaseless labour. I am bid to show 
Whate’er is grand and terrible and bold, 

The armoury and regalia of Nature, 

Whose hours of revel and unsceptred ease 

I leave to their appointed ministers. 


FRIAR. 
No more, my son, no more! I did not think 
A soul could thus live ever on the wing, 
Nor stoop sometimes for rest or shelter green. 
But look !—the window-spaces ’gainst the sky 
Channel the pavement now with fainter gleams, 
And to each nook the shadows thicker crowd, 
Swarming in every hollow of the roof, 
And mustering dark behind each pillar’s base— 
Only our faces whitely spot the gloom. 
We'll leave the place to stillness and to shade, 


And look upon the city. Come, my son! 
ss ° si E. B. H. 


January 1851. 
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MY NOVEL; OR, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE.—FART VIII. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Mr Date had been more than a 
quarter of an hour conversing with Mrs 
Avenel, and had seemingly made little 
progress in the object of his diploma- 
tic mission, for now, slowly drawing 
on his gloves, he said,— 

“* T grieve to think, Mrs Avenel, that 
you should have so hardened your 
heart—yes—you must pardon me—it 
is my vocation to speak stern truths. 
You cannot say that I have not kept 
faith with you, but I must now in- 
vite you to remember that I spe- 
cially reserved to myself the right 
of exercising a discretion to act as I 
judged best, for the child’s interests, 
on any future occasion ; and it was 
upon this understanding that you 
gave me the promise, which you would 
now evade, of providing for him when 
he came into manhood.” 

“Tsay I will provide for him, I 
say that you may ’prentice him in any 
distant town, and by-and-by we will 
stock a shop for him. What would 
you have more, sir, from folks like us, 
who have kept shop ourselves? It 
aint reasonable what you ask, sir.” 

“* My dear friend,” said the Parson, 
‘“* what I ask of you at present is but 
to see him—to receive him kindly—to 
listen to his conversation—to judge 
for yourselves. We can have but a 
common object—that your grandson 
should succeed in life, and do you 
credit. Now, I doubt very much 
whether we can effect this by making 
him a small shopkeeper.” 

* And has Jane Fairfield, who mar- 
ried a common carpenter, brought 
him up to despise small shopkeepers ?” 
exclaimed Mrs Avenel, angrily. 

“* Heaven forbid! Some of the first 
men ‘in England have been the sons 
of small shopkeepers. But is it a 
crime in them, or their parents, if their 
talents have lifted them into such rank 
or renown as the haughtiest duke 
might envy? England were not Eng- 
land if a man must rest where his 
father began.” 

“Good!” said, or rather grunted 
an approving voice, but neither 

Mrs Avenel nor the Parson heard it. 





‘¢ All very fine,” said Mrs Avenel, 
bluntly. ‘* But to send a boy like that 
to the university—where’s the money 
to come from ?” 

‘** My dear Mrs Avenel,” said the 
Parson, coaxingly, ‘‘the cost need not 
be great at a small college at Cam- 
bridge ; and if you will pay half the 
expense, I will pay the other half. I 
have no children of my own, and can 
afford it.” 

‘+ That’s very handsome in you, sir,”’ 
said Mrs Avenel, somewhat touched, 
yet still not graciously. ‘* But the 
money is not the only point.” 

“Once at Cambridge,”) continued 
Mr Dale, speaking rapidly, ** at Cam- 
bridge, where the studies are mathe- 
matical — that is, of a nature for 
which he has shown so great an apti- 
tude — and I have no doubt he will 
distinguish himself; if he does, he 
will obtain, on leaving, what is called 
a fellowship — that is a collegiate 
dignity accompanied by an income on 
which he could maintain himself until} 
he made his way in life. Come, Mrs 
Avenel, you are well off; you have no 
relations nearer to you in want of your 
aid. Your son, I hear, has been very 
fortunate.” 

‘* Sir,” said Mrs Avenel, interrupt- 
ing the Parson, “ it is not because my 
son Richard is an honour to us, and 
is a good son, and has made his fortin, 
that we are torob him of what we 
have to leave, and give it to a boy 
whom we know nothing about, and 
who, in spite of what you say, can’t 
bring upon us any credit at all.” 

‘““Why? I don’t see that.” 

“Why!” exclaimed Mrs Avenel, 
fiercely —‘* why! you know why. 
No, I don’t want him to rise in life : 
I don’t want folks to be speiring and 
asking about him. I think it isa very 
wicked thing'to have put fine notions 
in his head, and I am sure my daughter 
Fairfield could not have done it herself. 
And now, to ask me to rob Richard, 
and bring out a great boy—who’s been 
a gardener, or ploughman, or such 
like—to disgrace a gentleman who 
keeps his carriage, as my son Richard 
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does—I would have you to know, sir, 
no! I won’t do it, and there’s an end 
of the matter.” 

During the last two or three minutes, 
and just before that approving ‘* good” 
had responded to the Parson’s popular 
sentiment, a door communicating with 
an inner room had been gently opened, 
and stood ajar; but this incident neither 
party had even noticed. But now the 
door was thrown boldly open, and the 
traveller whom the Parson had met at 
the inn walked up to Mr Dale, and 
said, ‘* No! that’s not the end of the 
matter. You say the boy’s a ’cute 
clever lad ?” 

** Richard, have you been listening?” 
exclaimed Mrs Avenel. 

“* Well, I guess, yes—the last few 
minutes.” 

‘** And what have you heard ?” 

‘* Why, that this reverend gentle- 
man thinks so highly of my sister 
Fairfield’s boy that he offers to pay 
half of his keep at college. Sir, ’m 
very much obliged to you, and there’s 
my hand, if you'll take it.” 

The Parson jumped up, overjoyed, 
and, with a triumphant glance towards 
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Mrs Avenel, shook hands _ heartily 
with Mr Richard. 

‘“* Now,” said the latter, “just put 
on your hat, sir, and take a stroll 
with me, and we’ll discuss the thing 
business-like. Women don’t under- 
stand business: never talk to women 
on business.” 

With these words, Mr Richard 
drew out a cigar- case, selected a cigar, 
which he applied to the candle, and 
walked into the hall. 

Mrs Avenel caught hold of the Par- 
son, ‘Sir, you'll be on your guard 
with Richard. Remember your pro- 
mise.” 

‘¢ He does not know ail, then ?” 

“He? No! And you see he-did 
not overhear more than what he says. 
I’m sure you're a gentleman, and 
won't go agin your word.” 

‘* My word was conditional; but I 
will promise you never to break the 
silence without more reason than I 
think there is here for it. Indeed, Mr 
Richard Avenel seems to save all 
necessity for that.” 

** Are you coming, sir?” cried Rich- 
ard, as he opened the street door. 


CHAPTER XIV, 


The Parson joined Mr Richard 
Avenel on the road. It was a fine 
night, and the moon clear and shining. 

‘So, then,” said Mr Richard, 
thoughtfully, ‘*‘ poor Jane, who was 
always the drudge of the family, has 
contrived to bring up her son well; 
and the boy is really what you say, 
eh ?—could make a figure at college ?” 

‘*T am sure of it,” said the Parson, 
hooking himself on to the arm which 
Mr Avenel proffered. 

“T should like to sce him,” said 
Richard. ‘*Has he any manner? Is he 
genteel? or a mere country lout?” 

‘Indeed, he speaks with so much 
propriety, and has so much modest 
dignity, I might say, about him, that 
there’s many a rich gentleman who 
would be proud of such a son.” , 

“It is odd,” observed Richard, 
“‘ what difference there is in families. 
There’s Jane now—who can’t read nor 
write, and was just fit to be a work- 
man’s wife—had not a thought above 
her station; and when I think of my 
poor sister Nora — you would not 





believe it, sir, but she was the most 
elegant creature in the world—yes, 
even as a child, (she was but a child 
when I went off to America.) And 
often, as I was getting on in life, 
often I used to say to myself, ‘My 
little Nora shall be a lady after all.’ 
Poor thing—but she died young.” 

Richard’s voice grew husky. 

The Parson kindly pressed the arm 
on which he leaned, and said, after a 
pause— 

‘* Nothing refines us like education, 
sir. I believe your sister Nora had 
received much instruction, and had 
the talents to profit by it: it is the 
same with your nephew.” 

**T’ll see him,” said Richard, stamp- 
ing his foot firmly on the ground, 
‘** and if I like him, I'll be as good as 
a father to him. Look you, Mr— 
what’s your name, sir?” 

** Dale.” 

“Mr Dale, look you, I’m a single 
man. Perhaps I may marry some 
day; perhaps I shan’t. I’m not going 
to throw myself away. If I can get 
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a lady of quality, why—but that’s 
neither here nor there ; meanwhile, I 
should be glad of a nephew whom I 
need not be ashamed of. You see, 
sir, I’m a new man, the builder of my 
own fortunes; and, though I have 
picked up a little education—I don’t 
well know how—as I scrambled on, 
still, now I-come back to the old 
country, I’m well aware that I am 
not exactly a match for those d—d 
aristocrats ; don’t show so well in a 
drawing-room as I could wish. I 
could be a Parliament man if I liked, 
but I might make a goose of myself; 
so, all things considered, if I can get 

a sort of junior partner to do the 
adie work, and show off the goods, 
I think the house of Avenel & Co. 
might become a pretty considerable 
honour to the Britishers. You under- 
stand me, sir?” 

‘‘ Oh, very well,” answered Mr 
Dale smiling, though rather gravely. 

‘‘ Now,” continued the New Man, 
“‘T’m not ashamed to have risen in 
life by my own merits; and I don’t 
disguise what I’ve been. And, when 
I’m in my own grand house, I’m fond 
of saying, ‘I landed at New York 
with £10 in my purse, and here I 
am!’ But it would not do to have 
the old folks with me. People take 
you with all your faults, if you're 
rich; but they won’t swallow your 
family into the bargain. So if I 
don’t have my own father and mother, 
whom I love dearly, and should like 
to see sitting at table, with my ser- 
vants behind their chairs, I could 
still less have sister Jane. I recollect 
her very well, and she can’t have got 
genteeler as she’s grown older. There- 
fore I beg you'll not set her on coming 
after me; it won’t do by any manner 
of means. Don’t say a word about 
me to her. But send the boy down 
here to his grandfather, and I'll see 
him quietly, you understand.” 

** Yes, but it will be hard to sepa- 
rate her from the boy.” 

“ Stuff! all boys are separated from 
their parents when they go into the 
world. So that’s settled! Now, 
just tell me. I know the old folks 
always snubbed Jane—that is, mother 
did. My poor dear father never 
snubbed any of us. Perhaps mother 
has not behaved altogether well to 
Jane. But we must not blame her 
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for that ; you see this is how it hap- 
pened. There were a good many of 
us, while father and mother kept shop 
in the High Street, so we were all to be 
provided for anyhow ; and Jane, being 
very useful and handy at work, got a 
place when she was a little girl, and 
had no time for learning. After- 
wards my father made a lucky hit, in 
getting my Lord Lansmere’s custom 
after an election, in which he did a 
great deal for the Blues, (for he was a 
famous electioneerer, my poor father.) 
My Lady stood godmother to Nora; 
and then most of my brothers and 
sisters died off, and father retired 
from business; and when he took Jane 
from service, she was so common-like 
that mother could not help contrast- 
ing her with Nora. You see Jane 
was their child when they were poor 
little shop people, with their heads 
scarce above water; and Nora was 
their child when they were well off, 
and had retired from trade, and lived 
genteel: so that makes a great dif- 
ference. And mother did not quite 
look on her as on her own child. But 
it was Jane’s own fault; for mother 
would have made it up with her if 
she had married the son of our neigh- 
bour the great linendraper, as she 
might have done; but she would take 
Mark Fairfield, a common carpenter. 
Parents like best those of their children 
who succeed best in life. Natural. 
Why, they did not care for me till I 
came back the man I am. But to 
return to Jane: I’m afraid they’ve 
neglected her. How is she off? ” 

“She earns her livelihood, and is 
poor, but contented.” 

‘* Ah, just be good enough to give 
her this,” (and Richard took a bank- 
note of £50 from his pocket-book.) 
‘You can say the old folks sent it to 
her ; or that it is a present from Dick, 
without telling her he had come back 
from America.” 

‘“*My dear sir,” said the Parson, 
“I am more and more thankful to 
have made your acquaintance. ‘This 
is a very liberal gift of yours; but 
your best plan will be to send it 
through your mother. For, though I 
don’t want to betray any confidence 
you place in me, I should not know 
what to answer if Mrs Fairfield began 
to question me about her brother. 
I never had but one secret to keep, 
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~ and hope I shall never have another. 
A seeret is very like a lie!” 

‘‘'You had a secret, then,” said 
Richard, as he took back the bank- 
note. He had learned perhaps, in 
America, to be a very inquisitive man. 
He added point-blank, ‘‘ Pray what 
was it?” 

‘Why, what it would not be if I 
told you,” said the Parson, with a 
forced laugh—* a secret!” 

‘Well, I guess we’re in a land of 
‘liberty. Do as you like. Now, I 
daresay you think me a very odd 
fellow to come out of my shell to you 
in this offhand way. But I liked the 
look of you, even when we were at 
the inn together. And just now I 
was uncommonly pleased to find that, 
though you are a parson, you don’t 
want to keep a man’s nose down to 
a shop-board, if he has anything in 
him. You're not one of the aristo- 
crats—” 

“* Indeed,” said the Parson with 
imprudent warmth, ‘it is not “the 
character of the aristocracy of this 
country to keep people down. They 
make way amongst themselves for 
any man, whatever his birth, who 
has the talent and energy to aspire to 
their level. That’s the especial boast 
of the British constitution, sir!” 

‘¢ Oh, you think so, do you!” said 
Mr Richard, looking sourly at the 
Parson. ‘I daresay those are the 
opinions in which you have brought 
up the lad. Just keep him yourself, 
and let the aristocracy provide for 
him!” 

The Parson’s generous and patriotic 
warmth evaporated at once, at this 
sudden inlet of cold air into the con- 
versation. He perceived that he had 
made a terrible blunder; and, as it 
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was not his business at that moment 
to vindicate the British constitution, 
but to serve Leonard Fairfield, he 
abandoned the cause of the aristo- 
cracy with the most poltroon and 
scandalous abruptness. Catching at 
the arm which Mr Avenel had with- 
drawn from him, he exclaimed :— 

‘Indeed, sir, you are mistaken ; 
I have never attempted to influence 
your nephew’s political opinions. On 
the contrary, if, at his age, he can be 
said to have formed any opinion, I 
am greatly afraid—that is, I think 
his opinions are by no means sound— 
that is, constitutional. I mean, I 
mean—” And the poor Parson, 
anxious to select a word that would 
not offend his listener, stopped short 
in lamentable confusion of idea. 

Mr Avenel enjoyed his distress for 
a moment, with a saturnine smile, and 
then said— 

“Well, I calculate he’s a Radical. 
Natural enough, if he has not got a 
sixpence to lose—all come right by- 
and-by. I’m not a Radical—at least 
not a destructive—much too clever a 
man for that, I hope. But I wish to 
see things very different from what 
they are. Don’t fancy that I want 
the common people, who’ve got no- 
thing, to pretend to dictate to their 
betters, because I hate to see a parcel 
of fellows, who are called lords and 
squires, trying to rule the roast. I 
think, sir, that it is men like me who 
ought to be at the top of the tree ! 
and that’s the long and the short of 
it. What do you say ?” 

“‘ T’ve not the least objection,” said 
the crestfallen Parson basely. But, 
to do him justice, I must add that he 
did not the least know what he was 
saying ! 


CHAPTER XV. 


Unconscious of the change in his 
fate which the diplomacy of the Par- 
son sought to effect, Leonard Fairfield 
was enjoying the first virgin sweet- 
ness of fame; for the principal town 
in his neighbourhood had followed the 
then growing fashion of the age, and 
set up a Mechanic’s Institute; and 
some worthy persons interested in the 
formation of that provincial Athe- 
nzum had offered a prize for the best 


Essay on the Diffusion of Knowledge, 
—a very trite subject, on which per- 
sons seem to think they can Beyer 
say too much, and on which thete is, 
nevertheless, a great deal yet to be 
said. This prize Leonard Fairfield 
had recently won. His Essay had 
been publicly complimented by a fall 
meeting of the Institute; it had been 
printed at the expense of the Society, 
and had been rewarded by a silver 
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medal—delineative of Apollo crown- 
ing Merit, (poor Merit had not a rag 
to his back; but Merit, left only to 
the care of Apollo, never is too good 
a customer to the tailor!) And the 
County Gazette had declared that 
Britain had produced another prodigy 
in the person of Dr Riccabocca’s self- 
educated gardener. 

Attention was now directed to Leo- 
nard’s mechanical contrivances. The 
Squire, ever eagerly bent on improve- 
ments, had brought an engineer to 
inspect the lad’s system of irrigation, 
and the engineer had been greatly 
struck by the simple means by which 
a very considerable technical diffi- 
culty had been overcome. The neigh- 
bouring farmers now called Leonard 
** Mr Fairfield,” and invited him, on 
equal terms, to their houses. Mr 
Stirn had met him on the high road, 
touched his hat, and hoped that ‘** he 
boreno malice.” All this, I say, was 
the first sweetness of fame; and if 
Leonard Fairfield comes to be a great 
man, he will never find such sweets 
in the after fruit. It was this success 
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which bad determined the Parson on 
the step which he had just taken, and 
which he had long before anxiously 
meditated. For, during the last year 
or so, he had renewed his old inti- 
macy with the widow and the boy; 
and he had noticed, with great hope 
and great fear, the rapid growth of 
an intellect, which now stood out 
from the lowly circumstances: that 
surrounded it in bold and unhar- 
monising relief. 


It was the evening after his return 
home that the Parson strolled up to the 
Casino. He put Leonard Fairfield’s 
Prize Essay in his pocket. For he felt 
that he could not let the young man go 
forth into the world without a pre- 
paratory lecture, and he intended to 
scourge poor Merit with the very 
laurel wreath which it had received 
from Apollo. But in this he wanted 
Riccabocca’s assistance ; or rather he 
feared that, if he did not get the 
Philosopher on his side, the Philoso- 
pher might undo all the work of the 
Parson. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A sweet sound came through the 
orange boughs, and floated to the 
ears of the Parson, as he wound 
slowly up the gentle ascent—so sweet, 
so silvery, lhe paused in delight— 
unaware, wretched man! that he was 
thereby conniving at Papistical errors. 
Soft it came, and sweet; softer and 
sweeter—‘‘ Ave Maria!” Violante 
was chanting the evening hymn to the 
Virgin Mother. The Parson at last 
distinguished the sense of the words, 
and shook his head with the pious 
shake of an orthodox Protestant. 
He broke from the spell resolutely, 
and walked on with a sturdy step. 
Gaining the terrace, he found the 
little family seated under an awning. 
Mrs Riccabocca knitting; the Signor 
with his arms folded on his breast: 
the book he had been reading a few 
moments before had fallen on the 
ground, and his dark eyes were soft 
and dreamy. Violante had finished 
her hymn, and seated herself on the 
ground between the two, pillowing 
her head on her step-mother’s lap, 
but with her hand resting on her 


father’s knee, and her gaze fixed 
fondly on his face. 

**Good evening,” said Mr Dale. 
Violante stole up to him, and, pulling 
him so as to bring his ear nearer to her 


“lip, whispered,—“ Talk to papa, do— 


and cheerfully ; he is sad.” 

She escaped from him as she said 
this, and appeared to busy herself 
with watering the flowers arranged 
on stands round the awning. But she 
kept her swimming lustrous eyes 
wistfully on her father. 

‘* How fares it with you, my dear 
friend?” said the Parson kindly, as 
he rested his hand on the Italian’s 
shoulder. ‘* You must not let him 
get out of spirits, Mrs Riccabocca.” 

‘‘T am very ungrateful to her if I 
ever am so,” said the poor Italian, 
with all his natural gallantry. Many 
a good wife, who thinks it is a re- 
proach to her if her husband is ever 
‘out of spirits,’ might have turned 
peevishly from that speech, more ele- 
gant than sincere, and so have made 
bad worse. But Mrs Riccabocca took 
her husband's proffered hand affec- 
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tionately, 
naivete— 
** You sec I am so stupid, Mr Dale; 


and said with great 


I never knew I was so stupid till I’ 


married. But I am very glad you 
are come. You can get on some 
learned subject together, and then he 
will not miss so much his—” 

“His what?” asked Riccabocca 


inquisitively. 

‘His country. Do you think that 
I cannot sometimes read your 
thoughts ?” 


“Very often. But you did not 
read them just then. The tongue 
touches where the tooth aches, but the 
best dentist cannot guess at the tooth 
unless one open one’s mouth.—Basta! 
Can we offer you some wine of our 
own making, Mr Dale ?—it is pure.” 

‘“‘I’d rather have some tea,” quoth 
the Parson hastily. 

Mrs Riccabocca, too pleased to be 
in her natural element of domestic 
use, hurried into the house to pre- 
pare our national beverage. And 
oes Parson, sliding into her chair, 
said— 

‘* But you are dejected, then? Fie! 
If there’s a virtue in the world at 
which we should always aim, it is 
cheerfulness.” 

“* don’t dispute it,” said Riccabocca, 
with a heavy sigh. ‘' But though it 
is said by some Greek, who, I think, 
is quoted by your favourite Seneca, 
that a wise man carries his country 
with him at the soles of his feet, he 
can’t carry also the sunshine.” 

“T tell you what it is,” said the 
Parson bluntly. ‘‘ You would have a 
much keener sense of happiness if 
you had much lessesteem for philo- 
sophy.” 

** Cospetto !” 
rousing himself. 
will you?” 

** Does not the search after wisdom 
induce desires not satisfied in this 
small circle to which your life is con- 
fined? It is not so much your 
country for which you yearn, as it is 
for space to your intellect, employ- 
ment for your thoughts, career for 
your aspirations.” 

“You have guessed at the tooth 
whick aches,” said Riccabocca with 
admiration. 

‘Easy to do that,” answered the 
Parson. ‘‘Our wisdom teeth come 
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said the Doctor, 
“ Just explain, 
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last, and give us the most pain. And 
if you would just starve the mind a 
little, and nourish the heart more, 
you would be less of a philosopher, 
and more of a—” The Parson had 
the word “‘ Christian” at the tip of his 
tongue: he suppressed a word that, 
so spoken, would have been exceed- 
ingly irritating, and substituted, with 
inelegant antithesis, ‘‘ and more of a 
happy man!” 

**I do all I can with my heart,” 
quoth the Doctor. 

‘*Not you! For a man with such 
a heart as yours should never feel the 
want of the sunshine. My friend, we 
live in an age of over mental cultiva- 
tion. - We neglect too much the 
simple healthful outer life, in which 
there is so much positive joy. In 
turning to the world within us, we 
grow blind to this beautiful world 
without: in studying ourselves as 
men, we almost forget to look up to 
heaven, and warm to the smile of 
God.” 

The philosopher mechanically 
shrugged his shoulders, as he always 
did when another man moralised— 
especially if the moraliser were a 
priest ; but there was no irony in his 
smile, as he answered thoughtfully— 

** There is some truth in what you 
say. I own that we live too much as 
if we were all brain. Knowledge has 
its penalties and pains, as well as its 
prizes.” 

“That is just what I want you to 
say to Leonard.” 

‘* How have you settled the object 
of your journey?” 

**T will tell you as we walk down 
to him after tea. At present, Iam 
rather too much occupied with you.” 

‘‘ Me? The tree is formed—try only 
to bend the young twig!” 

“Trees are trees, and twigs twigs, 
said the Parson dogmatically ; ‘* but 
man is always growing till he falls 
into the grave. I think I have heard 
you say that you once had a narrow 
escape of a prison ?” 

‘* Very narrow.” 

‘Just suppose that you were now 
in that prison, and that a fairy con- 
jured up the prospect of this quiet 
home in a safe land; that you saw 
the orange trees in flower, felt the 
evening breeze on your cheek; beheld 
your child gay or sad, as you smiled 
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or knit your brow; that within this 
phantom home was a woman, not, 
indeed, all your young romance 
might have dreamed of, but faithful 
and true, every beat of her heart all 
your own—would you not cry from 
the depth of the dungeon, ‘O fairy ! 
such a change were a paradise.’ Un- 
grateful man! you want interchange 
for your mind, and your heart should 
suffice for all!” 

Riccabocca was touched and silent. 

** Come hither, my child,” said Mr 
Dale, turning round to Violante, who 
still stood among the flowers, out of 
hearing, but with watchful eyes. 
** Come hither,” he said, opening his 
arms. 

Violante bounded forward, and 
nestled to the good man’s heart. 

“Tell me, Violante, when you are 
alone in the fields or the garden, and 
have left your father looking pleased 
and serene, so that you have no care 
for him at your heart,—tell me, 
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Violante, though you are all alone, 
with the flowers below and the birds 
singing overhead, do you feel that 
life itself is happiness or sorrow?” 

‘* Happiness!” answered Violante, 
half shutting her eyes, and in a 
measured voice. ; 

* Can you explain what kind of 
happiness it is?” 

“Oh no, impossible! and it is 
never the same. Sometimes it is so 
still—so still—and sometimes so joy- 
ous, that I long for wings fo fly up to 
God, and thank him!” 

*“*Q friend,” said the Parson, 
“this is the true sympathy between 
life and nature, and thus we should 
feel ever, did we take more care to 
preserve the health and innocence of 
a child. We are told that we must 
become as children to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven; methinks we 
should also become as children to know 
what delight there is in our heritage 
of earth!” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


The maid-servant (for Jackeymo 
was in the fields) brought the table 
under the awning, and, with the 
English luxury of tea, there were other 
drinks as cheap and as grateful on 
summer evenings—drinks which Jack- 
eymo had retained and taught from 
the customs of the south—unebriate 
liquors, pressed from cooling fruits, 
sweetened with honey, and deliciously 
iced: ice should cost nothing in a 
country in which one is frozen up half 
the year! And Jackeymo, too, had 
added to our good, solid, heavy Eng- 
lish bread, preparations of wheat 
much lighter, and more propitious to 
digestion—with those crisp grissins, 
which seem to enjoy being eaten, they 
make so pleasant a noise between 
one’s teeth. 

The Parson esteemed it a little treat 
to drink tea with the Riccaboccas. 
There was something of elegance and 
grace in that homely meal, at the poor 
exile’s table, which pleased the eye as 
well as taste. And the very utensils, 
plain Wedgewood though they were, 
had a classical simplicity, which made 
Mrs Hazeldean’s old India delf, and 
Mrs Dale’s best Worcester china, look 


tawdry and barbarous in comparison. 
For it was Flaxman who gave designs 
to Wedgewood, and the most truly 
refined of all our manufactures in 
porcelain (if we do not look to the 
mere material) is in the reach of the 
most thrifty. 

The little banquet was at first rather 
a silent one; but Riccabocca threw 
off his gloom, and became gay and 
animated. Then poor Mrs Riccabocca 
smiled, and pressed the grissins ; and 
Violante, forgetting all her stateliness, 
laughed and played tricks on the Par- 
son, stealing away his cup of warm 
tea when his head was turned, and 
substituting iced cherry juice. Then 
the Parson got up and ran after Vio- 
lante, making angry faces, and Vio- 
lante dodged beautifully, till the Par- 
son, fairly tired out, was too glad to 
cry ‘** Peace,” and come back to the 
cherry juice. Thus time rolled on, 
till they heard afar the stroke of the 
distant church clock, and Mr Dale 
started up and cried, ‘ But we shall 
be too late for Leonard. Come, 
naughty little girl, get your father his 
hat.” 

* And umbrella!” said Riccabocca, 
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looking up at the cloudless moonlit sky. 
“Umbrella against the stars?” 
asked the Parson, laughing. 
‘“‘ The stars are no friends of mine,” 
said Riccabocca, “and one never 
knows what may happep !” 


The Philosopher and the Parson 
walked on amicably. 

‘* You have done me good,” said 
Riccabocea, “but I hope I am 
not always so unreasonably melan- 
cholic as you seem to suspect. The 
evenings will sometimes appear long, 
and dull too, to a man whose thoughts 
on the past are almost his sole com- 
panions.” 

*“* Sole companions ?—your child ?”’ 

‘* She ‘is so young.” 

“ Your wife ?” 

‘*She is so—,” the bland Italian 
appeared to check some disparaging 
adjective, and mildly added, “ so 
good, I allow; but you must own that 
we cannot have much in common.” 

“‘T own nothing of the sort. You 
have your house and your interests, 
your happiness and your lives, in 
common. We men are so exacting, 
we expect to find ideal nymphs and 
goddesses when we condescend to 
marry a mortal; and if we did, our 
chickens would be boiled to rags, and 
ourmutton come up as cold as a stone.” 

“Per Bacco, you are an oracle,” 
said Riccabocea, laughing. ‘‘ But I 
am not so sceptical as you are. I 
honour the fair sex too much. There 
are a great many women who realise 
the ideal of men to be found in—the 
poets !” 

‘* There’s my dear Mrs Dale,” re- 
‘sumed the Parson, not heeding this 
sarcastic compliment to the sex, but 
sinking his voice into a whisper, and 
looking round cautiously — ‘ there’s 
my dear Mrs Dale, the best woman 
in the world—an angel I would 
say, if the word was not profane ; 
BUT—” 

“What's the Bur?” 
Doctor, demurely. 

‘* Bur I too might say that ‘ we 
have not much in common,’ if I were 
only to compare mind to mind, and, 
when my poor Carry says something 
less profound than Madame de Stael 
might have said, smile on her in con- 
tempt from the elevation of logic and 
Latin. Yet, when I remember all the 


asked the 
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little sorrows and joys that we have 
shared together, and feel how solitary 
I should have been without her—oh, 
then, I am instantly aware that there 
is between us in common something 
infinitely closer and better than if the 
same course of study had given us the 
same equality of ideas; and I was 
forced to brace myself for a combat 
of intellect, as 1 am when I fall 
in with a tiresome sage like your- 
self. I don’t pretend to say that Mrs 
Riccabocca is a Mrs Dale,” added the 
Parson, with lofty candour— there 
is but one Mrs Dale in the world ; but 
still, you have drawn a prize in the 
wheel matrimonial! Think of Socrates, 
and yet he was content even with his 
—Xantippe!” 

Dr Riccabocca called to mind Mrs 
Dale’s “‘ little tempers,” and inly re- 
joiced that no second Mrs Dale had ex- 
isted to fallto his own lot. His placid 
Jemima gained by the contrast. Never- 
theless, he had the ill grace to reply, 
‘Socrates was a man beyond all imita- 
tion!—Yet I believe that even he 
spent very few of his evenings at home, 
But, revenons & nos moutons, we are? 
nearly at Mrs Fairfield’s cottage, and* 
you have not yet told me what you 
have settled as to Leonard.” 

The Parson halted, took Riccabocca 
by the button, and informed him, in 
very few words, that Leonard was to 
go to Lansmere to see some relations 
there, who had the fortune, if they 
had the will, to give full career to his 
abilities. 

“The great thing, in the mean- 
while,” said the Parson, ‘‘ would be 
to enlighten him a little as to what he 
calls—enlightenment.” 

‘“* Ah!” said Riccabocca, diverted, 
and rubbing his hands, ‘ I shall listen 
with interest to what you say on that 
subject.” 

“‘ And must aid me; for the first 
step in this modern march of en- 
lightenment is to leave the poor Par- 
son behind; and if one calls out, 
‘Hold! and look at the sign-post,’ 
the traveller hurries on the faster, 
saying to himself, ‘ Pooh, pooh!—that 
is only the cry of the Parson!’ But my 
gentleman, when he doubts me, will 
listen to you—you're a philosopher ! ” 

“We philosophers are of some use 
now and then, even to Parsons!” 

“If you were not so conceited a 
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set of deluded creatures already, 
I would say ‘ Yes,’” replied the Par- 


Certainly it is a glorious fever that 
desire To Know! And there are few 
sights in the moral world more sublime 
than that which many a garret might 
afford, if Asmodeus would bare the 
roofs to our survey—viz., a brave, 
patient, earnest human being, toiling 
his. own arduous way, athwart the 
iron walls of penury, into the magni- 
ficent Infinite, which is luminous with 
starry souls. 

So there sits Leonard the Self-taught 
in the little cottage alone; for, though 
scarcely past the hour in which 
great folks dine, it is the hour in which 
small folks go to bed, and Mrs Fair- 
field has retired to rest, while Leonard 
has settled to bis books. 

He had placed his table under the 
lattice, and from time to time he 
looked up and enjoyed the stillness of 
the moon. Well for him that, in re- 
paration for those hours stolen from 
night, the hardy physical labour com- 
menced with dawn. Students would 
not be the sad dyspeptics they are, if 
they worked as many hours in the 
open air as my scholar-peasant. But 
even in him you conld see that the 
mind had begun a little to affect the 
frame. They who task the intellect 
must pay the penalty with the body. 
Ill, believe me, would this work-day 
world get on if all within it were hard- 
reading, studious animals, playing the 
deuce with the ganglionic apparatus. 

Leonard started as he heard the 
knock at the door ; the Parson’s well- 
known voice reassured him. In some 
surprise he admitted his visitors. 

* We are come to talk to yon, 
Leonard,” said Mr Dale, “ but I fear 
we shall disturb Mrs Fairfield.” 

“Oh no, sir! the door to the staircase 
is shut, and she sleeps soundly.” 

** Why, this is a French book—do 
you read French, Leonard?” asked 
Riccabocca. 

“ T have not found French difficult, 
sir. Once over the grammar, and the 
language is so clear; it seems the very 
language for reasoning.” 

“True. Voltaire said justly, ‘What- 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
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Riccabocca’s umbrella, he applied the 
brass handle thereof, by way of a 


ever is obscure is not French,’ ” ob- 
served Riccabocca. 

‘*T wish I could say the same of 
English,” muttered the Parson. 

** But what is this ?—Latin too ?— 
Virgil?” 

‘“* Yes, sir. But I find I make little 
way there without a master. I fear I 
must give it up,” (and Leonard 
sighed.) 

The two gentlemen exchanged looks 
and seated themselves. The young 
peasant remained standing modestly, 
and in his air and mien there was 
something that touched the heart 
while it pleased the eye. He was no 
longer the timid boy who had shrunk 
from the frown of Mr Stirn, nor that 
rude personation of simple physical 
strength, roused to undisciplined bra- 
very, which had received its downfall 
on the village-green of Hazeldean. 
The power of thought was on his 
brow — somewhat unquiet still, but 
mild and earnest. The features had 
attained that refinement which is of- 
ten attributed to race, but comes, in 
truth, from elegance of idea, whether 
caught from our parents or learned 
from books. In his rich brown hair, 
thrown carelessly from his temples, 
and curling almost to the shoulders— 
in his large blue eye, which was deep- 
ened to the hue of the violet by the 
long dark lash—in that firmness of 
lip, which comes from the grapple 
with difficulties, there was consider- 
able beauty, but no longer the beauty 
of the mere peasant. And yet there 
was still about the whole countenance 
that expression of goodness and pu- 
rity which a painter would give to his 
ideal of the peasant lover—such as 
Tasso would have placed in the 
Aminta, or Fletcher have admitted 
to the side of the Faithful Shepherd- 


ss. 
‘¢ You must draw a chair here, and 
sit down between us, Leonard,” said 
the Parson. 
“If any one,” said Riccabocca, 
has a right to sit, it is the one who 
is to hear the sermon ; and if any one 
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ought to stand, it is the one who is 
about to preach it.” 
‘‘Don’t be frightened, Leonard,” 
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said the Parson graciously; ‘it is 
only a criticism, not a sermon,” and 
he pulled out Leonard’s Prize Essay. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Parson.—" You take for your 
motto this aphorism *—‘ Knowledge is 
Power.’—Bacon.” 

Riccasocca.—* Bacon make such 
an aphorism! The last man in the 
world to have said anything so pert 
and so shallow.” 

LEONARD, (astonished.)—‘ Do you 
mean to say, sir, that that aphorism 
is not in Lord Bacon? Why, I have 
seen it quoted as his in almost every 
newspaper, and in almost every speech 
in favour of popular education.” 

Riccasocca.—“ Then that should 
be a warning to you never again to 
fall into the error of the would-be 
scholar—viz. quotesecond-hand. Lord 
Bacon wrote a great book to show in 
what knowledge is power, how that 
power should be defined, in what it 
might be mistaken. And, pray, do 
you think so sensible a man would 
ever have taken the trouble to write a 
great book upon the subject, if he 
could have packed up all he had to 
say into the portable dogma, ‘ Know- 
ledge is power?’ Pooh! no such 
aphorism is to be found in Bacon from 
the first page of his writings to the 
last.” 

Parson, (candidly.)—‘* Well, I 
supposed it was Lord Bacon’s, and I 
am very glad to hear that the aphorism 
has not the sanction of his authority.” 

LEONARD, (recovering his surprise.) 
—"* But why so?” 

Parson.— Because it either says 
a great deal too much, or just—no- 
thing at all.” 

Lronarp.—* At least, sir, it seems 
to me undeniable.” 


Parson. — ** Well, grant that is 
undeniable. Does it prove much in 
favour of knowledge? Pray, is not 
ignorance power too?” 

RiccasBocca.—* And a power that 
has had much the best end of the 
quarter-staff.” 

Parson.—‘ All evil is power, and 
does its power make it anything the 
better?” 

Riccasocca. —** Fanaticism is 
power—and a power that has often 
swept away knowledge like a whirl- 
wind. The Mussulman burns the 
library of a world—and forces the 
Koran and the sword from the schools 
of Byzantium to the colleges of Hin- 
dostan.”’ 

Parson, (bearing on with a new 
column of illustration.)—‘* Hunger is 
power. The barbarians, starved out 
of their energy by their own swarm- 
ing population, swept into Italy and 
annihilated letters. The Romans, 
however degraded, had more know- 
ledge, at least, than the Gaul and the 
Visigoth.” 

RiccaBocca, (bringing up the re- 
serve.—‘* And even in Greece, when 
Greek met Greek, the Athenians—our 
masters in all knowledge—were beat 
by the Spartans, who held learning in 
contempt.” 

Parson. — ‘* Wherefore you sce, 
Leonard, that though knowledge be 
power, it is only one of the powers of 
the world; that there are others as 
strong, and often much stronger; and 
the assertion either means but a bar- 
ren truism, not worth so frequent a 
repetition, or it means something that 





* This aphorism has been probably assigned to Lord Bacon upon the mere 


authority of the index to his works, 


It is the aphorism of the index-maker, cer- 


tainly not of the great master of inductive philosophy. Bacon has, it is true, repeat- 
edly dwelt on the power of knowledge, but with so many explanations and distinctions, 
that nothing could be more unjust to his general meaning than to attempt to cramp 
into a sentence what it costs him a volume todefiae. Thus, if in one page he appears 
to confound knowledge with power, in another he sets them in the strongest antithesis 
to each other ; as follows, “ Adeo, signanter Deus opera potentiw et sapientiw dis- 


criminavit,.”’ 


But it would be 1s unfair to Bacon to convert into an aphorism the 


sentence that discriminates between knowledge and power as it is to convert into an 


aphorism any sentence that confounds them. 
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you would find it very difficult to ‘we'll consider that later. Mean- 
prove.” while, you must not escape from your 


Lronarp.—" One nation may be 
beaten by another that has more 
physical strength and more military 
discipline ; which last, permit me to 
say, sir, is a species of knowledge;—” 

Riccaspocca.—‘' Yes; but your 
knowledge-mongers at present call 
upon us to discard military discipline, 
and the qualities that produce it, from 
the list of the useful arts. And in 
gow own essay, you insist upon 

nowledge as the great disbander of 
armies, and the foe of all military 
discipline !” 

Parson.—‘‘ Let the young man 

roceed. Nations, you say, may be 

aten by other nations less learned 
and civilised?” 

Leonarp.—" But knowledge ele- 
vates a class. I invite my own humble 
order to knowledge, because know- 
ledge will lift them into power.” 

Riccasocca.—‘t What do you say 
to that, Mr Dale?” 

Parson.—“ In the first place, is it 
true that the class which has the most 
knowledge gets the most power? I 
suppose philosophers, like my friend 
Dr Riccabocea, think they have the 
most knowledge. And pray, in what 
age have philosophers governed the 
world? Are they not always grum- 
bling that nobody attends to them?” 

** Per Bacco,” said Riccabocca, ‘‘ if 
people had attended to us, it would 

ave been a droll sort of world by this 
time !” 

Parson.—“ Very likely. But, as a 
general rule, those have the most 
knowledge who give themselves up to 
it the most. Let us put out ofthe ques- 
tion philosophers, (who are often but 
ingenious lunatics,) and speak only of 
erudite scholars, men of letters and 
practical science, professors, tutors, 
and fellows of colleges. I fancy any 
member of Parliament would tell us 
that there is no class of men which 
has less actual influence on public 
affairs, They have more knowledge 
than manufacturers and shipowners, 
squires and farmers; but, do you 
find that they have more power over 
the Government and the votes of the 
House of Commons?” 

“They ought to have,” 
Leonard. 

“Ought they?” said the Parson; 


said 


own proposition, which is, that know- 
ledge is power—not that it ought to be. 
Now, even granting your corollary, 
that the power of a class is there- 
fore proportioned to its knowledge— 
pray, do you suppose that while your 
order, the operatives, are instructing 
themselves, all the rest of the com- 
munity are to be at a stand-still? 
Diffuse knowledge as you may, you 
will never produce equality of know- 
ledge. Those who have most leisure, 
application, and aptitude for learning, 
will still know the most. Nay, by a 
very natural law, the more general 
the appetite for knowledge, the more 
the increased competition would favour 
those most adapted to excel by cir- 
cumstance and nature. At this day, 
there is a vast increase of knowledge 
spread over all society, compared with 
that in the Middle Ages; but is there 
not a still greater distinction between 
the highly-educated gentleman and 
the intelligent mechanic, than there 
was then between the baron who 
could not sign his name and the 
churl at the plough? between the 
accomplished statesman, versed in all 
historical lore, and the voter whose 
politics are formed by his newspaper, 
than there was between the legislator 
who passed laws against witches, and 
the burgher who defended his guild 
from some feudal aggression ? between 
the enlightened scholar and the dunce 
of to-day, than there was between the 
monkish alchemist and the blockhead 
of yesterday? Peasant, voter, and 
dunce of this century are no doubt 
wiser than the churl, burgher, and 
blockhead of the twelfth. But the 
gentleman, statesman, and scholar of 
the present age are at least quite as 
favourable a contrast to the alchemist, 
witch-burner, and baron of old, As 
the progress of enlightenment has 
done hitherto, so will it ever do. 
Knowledge is like capital: the more 
there is in a country, the greater the 
disparities in wealth between one man 
and another. Therefore, if the work- 
ing class increase in knowledge, so do 
the other classes; and if the working 
class rise peacefully and legitimately 
into power, it is not in proportion to 
their own knowledge alone, but rather 
according as it seems to the know- 
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ledge of the other orders of the com- 
munity, that such augmentation of 
proportional power is just, and safe, 
and wise.” 

Placed between the Parson and the 
Philosopher, Leonard felt that his 
position was not favourable to the 
display of his forces. Insensibly he 
edged his chair somewhat away, and 
said mournfully— 

* Then, according to you, the reign 
of knowledge would be no great ad- 
vance in the aggregate freedom and 
welfare of man?” 

Parson. —‘‘ Let us define. By 
knowledge, do you mean intellectual 
cultivation ?—by the reign of know- 
ledge, the ascendency of the most cul- 
tivated minds ?” 

LEONARD, (aftera pause. )—‘' Yes.” 

Riccasocca. — *“* Oh __ indiscreet 
young man, that is an unfortunate 
concession of yours; for the ascen- 
dency of the most cultivated minds 
would be a terrible oligarchy !” 

Parson. — “ Perfectly true; and 
we now reply to your exclamation, 
that men who, by profession, have 
most learning ought to have more 
influence than squires and merchants, 
farmers and mechanics. Observe, all 
the knowledge that we mortals can 
acquire is not knowledge positive and 
perfect, but knowledge comparative, 
and subject to all the errors and pas- 
sions of humanity. And suppose that 
you could establish, as the sole regu- 
lators of affairs, those who had the 
most mental cultivation, do you think 
they would not like that power well 
enough to take all means their supe- 
rior intelligence could devise to keep 
it to themselves? The experiment was 
tried of old by the priests of Egypt; 
and in the empire of China, at this 
day, the aristocracy are elected from 
those who have most distinguished 
themselves in learned colleges. If I 
may call myself a member of that 
body, ‘ the people,’ I would rather be 
an Englishman, however much dis- 
pleased with dull Ministers and blun- 
dering Parliaments, than I would be 
a Chinese under the rule of the picked 
sages of the Celestial Empire. Hap- 
pily, therefore, my dear Leonard, na- 
tions are governed by many things 
besides what is commonly called 
knowledge ; and the greatest practical 
ministers, who, like Themistocles, have 
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made small states great—and the most 
dominant races, who, like the Romans, 
have stretched their rule from a vil- 
lage half over the universe—have been 
distinguished by various qualities 
which a philosopher would sneer at, 
and a knowledge-monger would call 
‘sad prejudices,’ and ‘lamentable 
errors of reason.’” 

LeonarD, (bitterly.)— Sir, you 
make use of knowledge itself to argue 
against knowledge.” 

Parson.—* I make use of the little 
I know to prove the foolishness of 
idolatry. I do not argue against 
knowledge; I argue against know- 
ledge-worship. For here, I see in 
your Essay, that you are not contented 
with raising human knowledge into 
something like divine omnipotence, 
you must also confound her with vir- 
tue. According to you, we have only 
to diffuse the intelligence of the few 
among the many, and all at which we 
preachers aim is accomplished. Nay 
more; for whereas we humble 
preachers have never presumed to say, 
with the heathen Stoic, that even vir- 
tue is sure of happiness below, (though 
it be the best road to it,) you tell us 
plainly that this knowledge of yours 
gives not only the virtue of a saint, 
but bestows the bliss of agod. Before 
the steps of your idol, the evils of life 
disappear. ‘To hear you, one has but 
‘to know,’ in order to be exempt 
from the sins and sorrows of the 
ignorant. Has itever beenso? Grant 
that you diffuse amongst the many all 
the knowledge ever attained by the few. 
Have the wise few been so unerring 
and so happy? You supposed that 
your motto was accurately cited from 
Bacon. What was Bacon himself? 
The poet tells you— 


* The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind,’ 


Can you hope to bestow upon the vast 
mass of your order the luminous intel- 
ligence of this ‘Lord Chancellor of 
nature?’ Grant that you do so—and 
what guarantee have you for the virtue 
and the happiness which you assume 
as the concomitants of the gift? See 
Bacon himself: what black ingrati- 
tude! what miserable self-secking ! 
what truckling servility! what abject 
and pitiful spirit! So far from intel- 
lectual knowledge, in its highest form 
and type, insuring virtue and bliss, 
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it is by no means uncommon to find 
great mental cultivation combined 
with great moral corruption.” (Aside 
to Riccabocca—“ Push on, will you?”) 

Riccagsocca. —“ A combination 
remarkable in eras as in individuals. 
Petronius shows us a state of morals 
at which a commonplace devil would 
blush, in the midst of a society more 
intellectually cultivated than certainly 
was that which produced Regulus or 
the Horatii. And the most learned 
eras in modern Italy were precisely 
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those which brought the vices into 
the most ghastly refinement.” 

LEONARD, (rising in great agitation, 
and clasping his hands.)—* 1 cannot 
contend with you, who produce against 
information so slender and crude as 
mine the stores which have been 
locked from my reach. But I feel that 
there must be another side to this 
shield—a shield that you will not even 
allow to be silver. And, oh, if-you 
thus speak of knowledge, why have 
you encouraged me to know?” 


CHAPTER XX. 


** Ah, my son!’’ said the Parson, 
“if I wished to prove the value of 
Religion, would you think I served it 
much, if I took as my motto, ‘ Reli- 
gion is power?’ Would not ‘that be 
a base and sordid view of its advan- 
tages? And would you not say he 
who regards religion as a power, in- 
tends to abuse it as a priestcraft ? ” 

** Well put! ” said Riccabocca. 

“ Wait a moment—let me think! 
Ah—I see, sir!” said Leonard. 

Parson.—‘' If the cause be holy, 
do not weigh it in the scales of the 
market ; if its objects be peaceful, do 
not seek to arm it with the weapons 
of strife; if it is to be the cement of 
society, do not vaunt it as the tri- 
umph of class against class,” 

LEONARD, (ingenuously.)—‘* You 

-correct me nobly, sir. Knowledge is 
pawet, but not in the sense in which 
have interpreted the saying.” 

Parson.—" Knowledge is one of 
the powers in the moral world, but 
one that, in its immediate result, is 
not always of the most worldly ad- 
vantage to the possessor. It is one 
of the slowest, because one of the 
most durable, of agencies. It may 
take a thousand years for a thought 

~to come into power; and the thinker 
who originated it might have died in 
wags or in chains.” 

iccaBocca.—‘* Our Italian pro- 

verb saith that ‘ the teacher is like the 
candle, which lights others in consum- 
ing itself.’ ” 

Parson.—“ Therefore he who has 
the true ambition of knowledge should 
entertain it for the power of his idea, 
not for the power it may bestow on 
himself; it should be lodged in the 


conscience, and, like the conscience, 
look for no certain reward on this side 
the grave. And since knowledge is 
compatible with good and with evil, 
would not it be better to say, ‘ Know- 
ledge is a trust ?’.” 

** You are right, sir,” said Leonard 
cheerfully ; *‘ pray proceed.” 

Parson.—‘t You ask me why we 
encourage you TO KNow. First, be- 
cause (as you say yourself in your 
Essay) knowledge, irrespective of 
gain, is in itself a delight, and ought 
to be something far more. Like liberty, 
like religion, it may be abused; but 
I have no more right to say that 
the poor shall be ignorant, than I 
have to say that the rich only shall 
be free, and that the clergy alone shall 
learn the truths of redemption. You 
truly observe in your treatise. that 
knowledge opens to us other excite- 
ments than those of the senses, and 
another life than that of the mo- 
ment. The difference between us 
is this, that you forget that the same 
refinement which brings us new plea- 
sures exposes us to new pains—the 
horny hand of the peasant feels not 
the nettles which sting the fine skin 
of the scholar. You forget also, that 
whatever widens the sphere of the 
desires, opens to them also new 
temptations. Vanity, the desire of 
applause, pride, the sense of supe- 
riority — gnawing discontent where 
that superiority is not recognised— 
morbid susceptibility, which comes 
with all new feelings—the underrating 
of simple pleasures apart from the intel- 
lectual—the chase of the imagination, 
often unduly stimulated, for things 
unattainable below—all these are sure- 
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ly amongst the first temptations that 
beset the entrance into knowledge.” 

Leonard shaded his face with his 
hand. 

** Hence,” continued the Parson 
benignantly—“ hence, so far from con- 
sidering that we do all that is needful 
to accomplish ourselves as men, when 
we cultivate only the intellect, we 
should remember that we thereby 
continually increase the range of our 
desires, and therefore of our tempta- 
tions ; and we should endeavour, si- 
multaneously, to cultivate both those 
affections of the heart which prove 
the ignorant to be God’s children no 
less than the wise, and those moral 
qualities which have made men great 
and good when reading and writing 
were scarcely known : to wit, patience 
and fortitude under poverty and 
distress; humility and beneficence 
amidst grandeur and wealth; and, in 
counteraction to that egotism which 
all superiority, mental or worldly, is 
apt to inspire, Justice, the father of 
all the more solid virtues, softened by 
Charity, which is their loving mother. 
Thus accompanied, knowledge indeed 
becomes the magnificent crown of 
humanity—not the imperious despot, 
but the checked and tempered sove- 
reign of the soul.” 

The Parson paused, and Leonard, 
coming near him, timidly took his 
hand, with a child’s affectionate and 
grateful impulse. 

RiccasBocca.—* And if, Leonard, 
you are not satisfied with our Parson’s 
excellent definitions, you have only to 
read what Lord Bacon himself has 
said upon the true ends of knowledge, 
to comprehend at once how angry 
the poor great man, whom Mr Dale 
treats so harshly, would have been 
with those who have stinted his elabo- 
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rate distinctions and provident cau- 
tions into that coxcombical little 
aphorism, and then misconstrted all 
he designed to prove in favour of the 
commandment, and authority of learn- 
ing. For,” added the sage, looking 
up as a man does when he is tasking his 
memory, ‘I think it is thus that after 
saying the greatest error of all is the 
mistaking or misplacing the end of 
knowledge, and denouncing the vari- 
ous objects for which it is vulgarly 
sought ;—I think it is thus that he 
proceeds. ‘Knowledgeisnot 
a shop for profit or sale, but a rich 
storehouse for the glory of the Crea- 
tor, and the relief of men’s estate.” * 

Parson, (remorsefully.) — ** Are 
those Lord Bacon’s words? I am 
very sorry I spoke so uncharitably of 
his life. I must examine it again. I 
may find excuses for it now that I 
could not when I first formed my 
judgment. Iwas then a raw lad at 
Oxford. But I see, Leonard, there is 
still something on your mind.” 

Lreonarp.—“ It is true, sir. I would 
but ask whether it is not by know- 
ledge that we arrive at the qualities 
and virtues you so well describe, but 
which you seem to consider as coming 
to us through channels apart from 
knowledge ? ” 

Parson.—‘ If you mean by the 
word knowledge something very dif- 
ferent from what you express in your 
essay—and which those contending 
for mental instruction, irrespective of 
religion and ethics, appear also to 
convey by the word—you are right ; 
but, remember, we have already agreed 
that by the word knowledge we 
mean culture purely intellectual.” 

Lreonarp.—‘ That is trae—we so 
understood it.” 

Tarson.— Thus, when this great 








* “ But the greatest error of all the rest is the mistaking or misplacing of the last 





or farthest end of knowledge :—for men have entered into a desire of learning and 
knowledge, sometimes upon a natural curiosity and inquisitive appetite ; sometimes 
to entertain their minds with variety and delight; sometimes for ornament and repu- 
tation; and sometimes to enable them to victory of wit and contradiction ; and most 
times for lucre and profession”—[that is, for most of those objects which are meant by 
the ordinary citers of the saying, ‘ Knowledge is power;’] “and seldom sincerely to 
give a true account of these gifts of reason to the benefit and use of men; as if there were 
sought in knowledge a couch whereupon to rest a searching and restless spirit; or a 
terrace for a wandering and variable mind to walk up and down, with a fair prospect; 
or a tower of state for a proud mind to raise itself upon; or a fort or commanding 
ground for strife and contention; or a shop for profit or sale—and not a rich store- 
house for the glory of the Creator, and tlie relief of men’s estate.”—ADVANCEMENT 
or Learning, Book I. 
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Lord Bacon erred, you may say that 
he erred from want of knowledge— 
the knowledge that moralists and 
preachers would convey. But Lord 
Bacon had read all that moralists and 
preachers could say on such matters ; 
and he certainly did not err from 
want of intellectual cultivation. Let 
me here, my child, invite you to 
observe, that He who knew most of 
our human hearts and our immortal 
destinies, did not insist on this intel- 
lectual culture as essential to the vir- 
tues that form our wellbeing here, 
and conduce to our salvation here- 
after. Had it been essential, the All- 
wise One would not have selected 
humble fishermen for the teachers of 
his doctrine, instead of culling his dis- 
ciples from Roman portico or Athe- 
nian academy. And this, which dis- 
tinguishes so remarkably the Gospel 
from the ethics of heathen philosophy, 
wherein knowledge is declared to be 
necessary to virtue, is a proof how 
slight was the heathen sage’s insight 
into the nature of mankind, when 
compared with the Saviour’s; for 
hard indeed would it be to men, 
whether high or low, rich or poor, if 
science and learning, or contempla- 
tive philosophy, were the sole avenues 
to peace and redemption; since, in 
this state of ordeal requiring active 
duties, very few in any age, whether 
they be high or low, rich or poor, 
ever are or can be devoted to pursuits 
merely mental. Christ does not re- 
present heaven as a college for the 
learned. Therefore the rules of the 
Celestial Legislator are rendered clear 
to the simplest understanding as to 
the deepest.” 

Riccasocea.—“ And that which 
Plato and Zeno, Pythagoras and So- 
crates, could not do, was done by 
men whose ignorance would have 
been a by-woid in the schools of the 
Greek. The gods of the vulgar were 
dethroned ; the face of the world was 
changed! This thought may make 
us allow, indeed, that there are agen- 
cies more powerful than mere know- 
ledge, and ask, after all, what is 
the mission which knowledge should 
achieve ?” 

Parson.—“ The Sacred Book tells 
us even that; for after establishing 
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the truth that, for the multitude, 
knowledge is not essential to happi- 
ness and good, it accords still to 
knowledge its sublime part in the 
revelation prepared and announced. 
When an instrument of more than 
ordinary intelligence was required for 
a purpose divine—when the Gospel, 
recorded by the simple, was to be 
explained by the acute, enforced by 
the energetic, carried home to the 
doubts of the Gentile—the Supreme 
Will joined to the zeal of the earlier 
apostles the learning and genius of 
St Paul—not holier than the others— 
calling himself the least, yet labour- 
ing more abundantly than them all— 
making himself all things unto all 
men, so that some might be saved. 


‘The ignorant may be saved no less 


surely than the wise ; but here comes 
the wise man who helps to save! 
And how the fulness and animation 
of this grand Presence, of this indo- 
mitable Energy, seem to vivify the 
toil, and to speed the work !—‘ In 
journeyings often, in perils of waters, 
in perils of robbers, in perils of mine 
own countrymen, in perils by the hea- 
then, in perils in the city, in perils in 
the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in 
perils amongst false brethren.’ Be- 
hold, my son! does not Heaven here 
seem to reveal the true type of Know- 
ledge—a sleepless activity, a pervad- 
ing agency, a dauntless heroism, an 
all-supporting faith?—a power—a 
power indeed—a power apart from 
the aggrandisement of self—a power 
that brings to him who owns and 
transmits it but ‘ weariness and pain- 
fulness; in watchings often, in hunger 
and thirst, in fastings often, in cold 
and nakedness ’—but a power distinct 
from the mere circumstance of the 
man, rushing from him as rays from a 
sun ;—borne through the air, and 
clothing it with light—piercing under 
earth, and calling forth the harvest! 
Worship not knowledge—worship not 
the sun, O my child! Let the sun 
but proclaim the Creator; let the 
knowledge but illumine the wor- 
ship !” 

The good man, overcome by his 
own earnestness, paused; his head 
drooped on the young student’s breast, 
and all three were long silent. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Whatever ridicule may be thrown 
upon Mr Dale’s dissertations by the 
wit of the enlightened, they had a 
considerable, and I think a beneficial, 
effect upon Leonard Fairfield—an 
_effect which may perhaps create less 
surprise, when the reader remembers 
that Leonard was unaccustomed to 
argument, and still retained many of 
the prejudices natural to his rustic 
breeding. Nay, he actually thought it 
possible that, as both Riccabocca and 
Mr Dale were more than double his 
age,.and had had opportunities not 
only of reading twice as many books, 
but of contracting experience in wider 


ranges of life—he actually, I say,. 


thought it possible that they might be 
better acquainted with the properties 
and distinctions of knowledge than 
himself. At all events, the Parson’s 
words were so far well-timed, that 
they produced in Leonard very much 
of that state of mind which Mr Dale 
desired to effect, before communicat- 
ing to him the startling intelligence 
that he was to visit relations whom 
he had never seen, of whom he had 
heard but little, and that it was at 
least possible that the result of that 
visit might be to open to him greater 
facilities for instruction, and a higher 
degree in life. 

Without some such preparation, I 
fear that Leonard would have gone 
forth into the world with an exagger- 
ated notion of his own acquirements, 
and with a notion yet more exag- 
gerated as to the kind of power that 
such knowledge as he possessed would 
obtain for itself. As it was, when 
Mr Dale broke to him the news of 
the experimental journey before him, 
cautioning him against being over 
sanguine, Leonard received the intel- 
ligence with a serious meekness, and 
thoughts that were nobly solemn. 

When the door closed on his visi- 
tors, he remained for some moments 
motionless, and in deep meditation ; 
then he unclosed the door, and stole 
forth. The night was already far 


advanced, the heavens were luminous 
with all the host of stars. ‘I think,” 
said the student, referring, in later 
life, to that crisis in his destiny—“ I 
think it was then, as I stood alone, 
yet surrounded by worlds’so number- 
less, that I first felt the distinction 
between mind and soul.” 

‘Tell me,” said Riccabocca, as 
he parted company with Mr Dale, 
‘‘ whether you think we should have 
given to Frank Hazeldean, on entering 
life, the same lecture on the limits and 
ends of knowledge which we have be- 
stowed on Leonard Fairfield.” 

** My friend,” quoth the Parson, 
with a touch of human conceit, “I 
have ridden on horseback, and I 
know that some horses should be 
guided by the bridle, and some should 
be urged by the spur.” 

“© Cospetto!” said Riccabocca ; 
“you contrive to put every experi- 
ence of yours to some use—even your 
journey on Mr Hazeldean’s pad. And 
I see now why, in this little world of 
a village, you have picked up so gene- 
ral an acquaintance with life.” 

‘Did you ever read White’s Natu- 
ral History of Selborne?” 

7) No.” 

*¢ Do so, and you will find that you 
need not go far to learn the habits of 
birds, and know the difference be- 
tween a swallow and a swift. Learn 
the difference in a village, and you 
know the difference wherever swal- 
lows and swifts skim the air.” 

‘* Swallows and swifts!—true; but 
men— ” 

“Are with us all the year round 
—which is more than we can say of 
swallows and swifts.” 

‘Mr Dale,” said Riccabocca, tak- 
ing off his hat with great formality, 
“if ever again I find myself in a 
dilemma, I will come to you instead 
of to Machiavelli.” 

“ Ah!” cried the Parson, ‘‘if I could 
but have a calm hour’s talk with you 
on the errors of the Papal relig—” 

Riccabocca was off like a shot. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


The next day, Mr Dale had a 
long conversation with Mrs Fairfield. 


At first, he found some difficulty in 
getting over her pride, and inducing 
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her to accept overtures from parents 
who had so long slighted both Leo- 
nard and herself. And it would have 
been in vain to have put before the 
good woman the worldly advantages 
which such overtures implied. But 

_ when Mr Dale said, almost sternly, 
‘* Your parents are old, your father 
infirm ; their least wish should be as 
binding to you as their command,” 
the Widow bowed her head, and 
said,— 

**God bless them, sir, I was very 
sinful—‘ Honour your father and 
mother.’ I’m no scollard, but I know 
the Commandments. Let Lenny go. 
But he'll soon forget me, and mayhap 
he'll learn to be ashamed of me.” 

‘There I will trust him,” said the 
Parson; and he contrived easily to 
veassure and soothe her. 

It was not till all this was settled 
that Mr Dale drew forth an unsealed 
letter, which Mr Richard Avenel, tak- 
ing his hint, had given to him, as 
from Leonard’s grandparents, and 
said,—* This is for you, and it con- 
tains an enclosure of some value.” 

*¢ Will you read it, sir? As I said 
before, I’m no scollard.” 

‘¢ But Leonard is, and he will read 
it to you.” 

When Leonard returned home that 
evening, Mrs Fairfield showed him 
the letter. It ran thus— 


**Dear Jane,—Mr Dale will tell 
you that we wish Leonard to come 
tous. We are glad to hear you are 
well. We forward, by Mr Dale, 
a bank-note for £50, which comes 
from Richard, your brother. So no 
more at present from your affection- 
ate parents, 

* Joun and MarGarer AVENEL.” 


The letter was in a stiff female 
scrawl, and Leonard observed that 
two or three mistakes in spelling had 
been corrected, either in another pen 
or in a different hand. 

** Dear brother Dick, how good in 
him !” cried the widow. ‘ When I 
saw there was money, I thought it 
must be him. How I should like to 
see Dick again. But I s’pose he’s 
still in Amerikay. Well, well, this 
will buy clothes for you.” 

** No; you must keep it all, mother, 
and put it in the Savings’ Bank.” 
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“I’m not quite so silly as that,” 
cried Mrs Fairfield with contempt ; 
and she put the fifty pounds into a 
cracked teapot. 

* Tt must not stay there when 
I’m gone. You may be robbed, 
mother.” 

‘“*Dear me, dear me, that’s true. 
What shall I do with it?—what do I 
want with it,too? Dear me! I wish 
they hadn’t sent it. I shan’t sleep in 
peace. You must e’en put it in your 
own pouch, and button it up tight, 
boy.” 

Lenny smiled, and took the note; 
but he took itto Mr Dale, and begged 
him to put it into the Savings’ Bank 
for his mother. 

The day following he went to take 
leave of his master, of Jackeymo, of 
the fountain, the garden. But, after 
he had gone through the first of these 
adieus with Jackeymo,—who, poor 
man, indulged in all the lively gesti- 
culations of grief which make half the 
eloquence of his countrymen; and 
then, absolutely blubbering, hurried 
away—Leonard himself was so af- 
fected that he could not proceed at 
once to the house, but stood beside 
the fountain, trying hard to keep back 
his tears. 

‘* You, Leonard—and you are go- 
ing!” said a soft voice ; and the tears 
fell faster than ever, for he recognised 
the voice of Violante. 

“Do not cry,” continued the 
child, with a kind of tender gravity. 
“You are going, but papa says it 
would be selfish in us to grieve, for it 
is for your good; and we should be 
glad. But I am selfish, Leonard, and 
I do grieve. I shall miss you sadly.” 

“ You, young lady—you miss me!” 

‘Yes. ButIdo not cry, Leonard, 
for I envy you, and I wish I were a 
boy: I wish I could do as you.” 

The girl clasped her hands, and 
reared her slight form, with a kind 
of passionate dignity. 

‘“‘Do as me, and part from all 
those you love!” 

“But to serve those you love. 
One day you will come back to your 
mother’s cottage, and say, ‘We 
have conquered fortune.’ Oh that I 
could go forth and return, as you will. 
But my father has no country, and 
his only child is a useless girl.” 

As Violante spoke, Leonard had 
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dried his tears: her emotion dis- 
tracted him from. his own. 

‘‘Oh,” continued Violante, again 
raising her head loftily, ‘‘ what it is 
to bea man! A woman sighs ‘I wish,’ 
but man should say ‘I will.’ 

Occasionally before, Leonard had 
noted fitful flashes of a nature grand 
and heroic in the Italian child, espe- 
cially of late—flashes the more re- 
markable from their contrast to a 
form most exquisitely feminine, and 
to a sweetness of temper which 
made even her pride gentle. But 
now it seemed as if the child spoke 
with the command of a queen—al- 
most with the inspiration of a Muse. 
A strange and new sense of courage 
entered within him. 

‘‘ May I remember these words !”’ 
he murmured half audibly. 

The girl turned and surveyed him 
with eyes brighter for their moisture, 
She then extended her hand to him, 
with a quick movement, and, as he 
bent over it, with a grace taught to 
him by genuine emotion, she said, — 
‘‘ And if you do, then, girl and child 
as I am, I shall think I have aided a 
brave heart in the great strife for 
honour !” 

She lingered a moment, smiled as 
if to herself, and then, gliding away, 
was lost amongst the trees. 

After a long pause, in which Leo- 
nard recovered slowly from the sur- 
prise and agitation into which Vio- 
Jante had thrown his spirits—previ- 
ously excited as they were—he went, 
murmuring to himself, towards the 
house. But Riccabocca was from 
home. Leonard turned mechanically 
to the terrace, and busied himself with 
the flowers. But the dark eyes of 
Violante shone on his thoughts, and 
her voice rang in his ear. 

At length Riccabocca appeared, 
followed up the road by a labourer, 
whocarried something indistinct under 
his arm. 

The Italian beckoned to Leonard 
to follow him into the parlour, and 
after conversing with him kindly, and 
at some length, and packing up, as it 
were, a considerable provision of wis- 
dom in the portableshape of aphorisms 
and proverbs, the sage left him alone 
for a few moments. Riccabocca then 
returned with his wife, and bearing a 
small knapsack :— 
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“Tt is not much we can do for you, 
Leonard, and money is the worst 
gift in the world for a keepsake ; but 
my wife and I have put our heads to- 
gether to furnish you with a little 
outfit. Giacomo, who was in our 
secret, assures us that the clothes 
will fit ; and stole, I fancy, a coat of 
yours for the purpose. Put them on 
when you go to your relations: it is 
astonishing what a difference it makes 
in the ideas people form of us, accord- 
ing as our coats are cut one way or 
another. I should not be presentable 
in London thus ; and nothing is more 
true than that a tailor is often the 
making of a man.” 

“The shirts, too, are very good 
holland,” said Mrs Riccabocca, about 
to open the knapsack. 

‘Never mind details, my dear,” 
cried the wise man; “ shirts are 
comprehended in the general principle 
of clothes. And, Leonard, as a re-, 
membrance somewhat more personal, 
accept this, which I have worn many 
a year when time was a thing of im- 
portance to me, and nobler fates 
than mine hung on a moment. We 
missed the moment, or abused it, and 
here I am, a waif on a foreign shore. 
Methinks I have done with Time.” 

The exile, as he thus spoke, placed 
in Leonard’s reluctant hands a watch 
that would have delighted an_anti- 
quary, and shocked a dandy. It was 
exceedingly thick, having an outer 
case of enamel, dnd an inner one of 
gold. The hands and the figures of 
the hours had originally been formed 
of brilliants; but the brilliants had 
long since vanished. Still, even thus 
bereft, the watch was much more in, 
character with the giver than the re- 
ceiver, and was as little suited to 
Leonard as would have been the red 
silk umbrella. 

‘Tt is old-fashioned,” said Mrs 
Riccabocea, ‘‘ but it goes better than 
any clock in the county. I really think 
it will last to the end of the world.” 

‘“* Carissima mia!” cried the Doc- 
tor, ‘‘I thought I had convinced you 
that the world is by no means come 
to its last legs.” 

“Oh, I did not mean anything, 
Alphonso,” said Mrs Riccabocca, 
colouring. 

‘“* And that is all we do mean when 
we talk about that of which we can 
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know nothing,” said the Doctor, 
less gallantly than usual, for he re- 
sented that epithet of ‘‘old-fashioned,” 
as applied to the watch. 

Leonard, we see, had been silent 
all this time ; he could not speak— 
literally and truly, he could not speak. 
How he got out of his embarrassment, 
and how he got out of the room, he 
never explained to my satisfaction. 
But, a few minutes afterwards, he 
was seen hurrying down the road 
very briskly. 

Riecabocca and his wife stood at 
the window gazing after him. 

‘There is a depth in that boy’s 
heart,” said the sage, ‘‘ which might 
float an Argosy.” 

“Poor dear boy! I think we 
have put everything into the knap- 
sack that he can possibly want,” 
said good Mrs Riccabocca musingly. 

The Doctor (continuing his solilo- 
quy.)—“ They are strong, ‘but they 
are not immediately apparent.” 
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Mrs Riccasocea (resuming hers.) 
— They are at the bottom of the 
knapsack.” 

The Doctror.—* They will stand 
long wear and tear.” 

Mrs Riecazocca.—“* A year, at 
least, with proper care at the wash.” 

The Docror (startled.)—‘‘ Care at 
the wash! What on earth are you 
talking of, ma’am !” 

Mrs Riccasocca (mildly.)—“ The 
shirts to be sure, my love! And 
you? « 

The Doctor (with a heavy sigh. )— 
“ The feelings, ma’am!” Then, after 
a pause, taking his wife’s hand affec- 
tionately—“* But you did quite right 
to think of the shirts ; Mr Dale said 
very truly—” 

Mrs Riccasocca.—‘* What?” 

The Docror.—“ That there was a 
great deal in common between us— 
even when I think of feelings, and 
you but of—shirts.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Mr and Mrs Avenel sate within the 
parlour— Mr Richard stood on the 
hearth-rug, whistling Yankee Doodle. 
‘The Parson writes word that the 
lad will come to-day,” said Richard 
suddenly—“ let me see the letter—ay, 
to-day. If he took the coach as far 
as , he might walk the rest of 
the way in two or three hours. He 
should be pretty nearly here. I have 
a great mind to go and meet him: it 
will save his asking questions, and 
hearing about me. I can clear the 
town by the backway, and get out at 
the high road.” 

“You'll not know him from any 
one else,” said Mrs Avenel. 

“Well, that is a good one! Not 
know an Avenel! We've all the 
same cut of the jib—have not we, 
father ?” 

Poor John laughed heartily, till 
the tears rolled down his cheeks. 

** We were always a well-favoured 
fam’ly,” said John, recomposing him- 
self. ‘‘ There was Luke, but he’s gone; 
and Harry, but he’s dead too; and 
Dick, but he’s* in Amerikay — no, 
he’s here; and my darling Nora, 
but—” 

“ Hush!” interrupted Mrs Avenel ; 
‘hush, John !” 





The old man stared at her, and then 
put his tremulous hand to his brow. 
** And Nora’s gone too!” said he, in 
a voice of profound woe. Both hands 
then fell on his knees, and his head 
drooped on his breast. 

Mrs Avenel rose, kissed her hus- 
band on the forehead, and walked 
away to the window. Richard took 
up his hat, and brushed the nap care- 
fully with his handkerchief; but his 
lips quivered. 

“Tm going,” said he abruptly. 
“Now mind, mother, not a word 
about Uncle Richard yet; we must 
first see how we like each other, and 
—(in a whisper) you'll try and get 
that into my poor father’s head ?” 

“* Ay, Richard,” said Mrs Avenel 
quietly. Richard put on his hat, and 
went out by the back way. He stole 
along the fields that skirted the town, 
and had only once to cross the street 
before he got into the high road.” 

He walked on till he came to the 
first milestone. There he seated him- 
self, lighted his cigar, and awaited 
his nephew. It was now nearly the 
hour of sunset, and the road before 
him lay westward. Richard from 
time to time looked along the road, 
shading his eyes with his hand; and 
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at length, just as the disc of the sun 
had half sunk down the horizon, a 
solitary figure came up the way. It 
emerged suddenly from the turn in the 
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road: the reddening beams coloured 
all the atmosphere around it. Solitary 
and silent it came as from a Land of 
Light. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


‘* You have been walking far, young 
man?” said Richard Avenel. 

‘* No, sir, not very. That is Lans- 
mere before me, is it not ?” 

“Yes, it is Lansmere; you stop 
there, I guess?” 

Leonard made a sign in the affirma- 
tive, and walked on a few paces; then, 
seeing the stranger who had accosted 
him still by his side, he said— 

“Tf you know the town, sir, per- 
haps you will have the goodness to 
tell me whereabouts Mr Avenel lives?” 

“T can put you into a straight cut 
across the fields, that will bring you 
just behind the house.” 

“You are very kind, but it will 
take you out of your way.” 

‘* No, it isin my way. So you are 
going to Mr Avenel’s?—a good old 
gentleman.” - 

““T’ve always heard so; and Mrs 
Avenel—” 

‘A particular superior woman,” 
said Richard. ‘ Any one else to ask 
after ?—I know the family well.” 

‘* No, thank you, sir.” 

“They have a son, I believe; but 
he’s in America, is not he? 

‘* T believe he is, sir.” 

““T see the Parson has kept faith 
with me,” muttered Richard. 

“* Tf you can tell me anything about 
him,” said Leonard, “I should be 
very glad.” 

“* Why so, young man ?—perhaps 
he is hanged by this time.” 

“* Hanged!” 

‘“* He was a sad dog, I am told.” 

“Then you have been told very 
falsely,” said Leonard, colouring. 

** A sad wild dog—his parents were 
so glad when he cut and ran—went off 
to the States. They say he made 
money; but, if so, he neglected his 
relations shamefully.” 

“* Sir,” said Leonard, ‘‘ you are 
wholly misinformed. He has been 
most generous to a relative who had 
little claim on him; and I never 
heard his name mentioned but with 
love and praise.” 





Richard instantly fell to whistling 
Yankee Doodle, and walked on seve- 
ral paces without saying a word. He 
then made a slight apology for his im- 
pertinence—hoped no offence—and, 
with his usual bold but astute style of 
talk, contrived to bring out something 
of his companion’s mind. He was 
evidently struck with the clearness 
and propriety with which Leonard 
expressed himself, raised his eyebrows 
in surprise more than once, and looked 
him full in the face with an attentive 
and pleased survey. Leonard had put 
on the new clothes with which Ricca- 
bocca and wife had provided him. They 
were those appropriate to a young coun- 
try tradesman in good circumstances ; 
but as he did not think about the 
clothes, so he had unconsciously 
something of the ease of the gentleman. 

They now came into the fields. 
Leonard paused before a slip of ground 
sown with rye. 

‘‘T should have thought grass land 
would have answered better, so near 
a town,” said he. 

‘“‘No doubt it would,” answered 
Richard; ‘ but they are sadly behind- 
hand in these parts. You see that 
great park yonder, on the other side 
of the road? That would answer 
better for rye than grass; but then, 
what would become of my Lord’s 
deer? The aristocracy eat us up, 
young man.” 

“ But the aristocracy did not sow 
this piece with rye, I suppose?” said 
Leonard, smiling. 

“* And what do you conclude from 
that ?” 

‘‘ Let every man look to his own 
ground,” said Leonard, with a clever- 
ness of repartee caught from Doctor 
Riccabocca. 

“Cute lad you are,” said Richard ; 
‘¢ and we'll talk more of these matters 
another time.” 

They now come within sight of Mr 
Avenel’s house. 

‘‘ You can get through the gap in 
the hedge, by the old pollard oak,” 
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said Richard; ‘‘ and come round by 
the front of the housé. Why, you're 
not afraid—are you?” 

“T am a stranger.” 

“Shall I introduce you?’ I told 
you that I knew the old couple.” 

“ Oh no, sir! I would rather meet 
them alone.” 

“Go; and—wait a bit,—harkye, 
young man, Mrs Avenel is a cold- 
mannered woman; but don’t be 
abashed by that.” 
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Leonard thanked the good-natured 
stranger, crossed the field, passed 
the gap, and paused a moment under 
the stinted shade of the old hollow- 
hearted oak. The ravens were re- 
turning to their nests. At the sight 
of a human form under the tree, 
they wheeled round, and watched him 
afar. From the thick of the boughs, 
the young ravens sent their hoarse 
low cry. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


The young man entered the neat, 
prim, formal parlour. 

‘You are welcome!” said Mrs 
Avenel, in a firm voice. 

“The gentleman is heartily wel- 
come,” cried poor John. 

‘“‘Tt is your grandson, Leonard 
Fairfield,” said Mrs Avenel. 

But John, who had risen with 
knocking knees, gazed hard at Leo- 
nard, and then fell on his breast, sob- 
bing aloud—‘ Nora’s eyes !—he has a 
blink in his eye like Nora’s.” 

Mrs Avenel approached with a 
steady step, and drew away the old 
man tenderly. 

‘* He is a poor creature,” she whis- 
pered to Leonard—“ you excite him. 
Come away, I will show you your 
room.” 

Leonard followed her up the stairs, 
and came into a room—neatly, and 
even prettily furnished. The carpet 
and curtains were faded by the sun, 
and of old-fashioned pattern, but there 
was a look about the room as if it had 
been long disused. 

Mrs Avenel sank down on the first 
chair on entering. 

Leonard drew his arm round her 
waist affectionately: ‘‘I fear that I 
have put you out sadly—my dear 
grandmother.” 

Mrs Avenel glided hastily from his 
arm, and her countenance worked 
much—every nerve in it twitching 
as it were; then, placing her hand on 
his locks, she said with passion, 
** God bless you, my grandson,” and 
left the room. 

Leonard dropped his knapsack on 
the floor, and looked around him 
wistfully. The room seemed as if it 
had once been occupied by a female. 


There was a work-box on the chest 
of drawers, and over it hanging 
shelves for books, suspended by rib- 
bons that had once been blue, with 
silk and fringe appended to each 
shelf, and knots and tassels here and 
there —the taste of a woman, or 
rather of a girl, who seeks to give a 
grace to the commonest things around 
her. With the mechanical habit of a 
student, Leonard took down one or 
two of the volumes still left on the 
shelves. He found SpensEr’s Fairy 
Queen, RactneE in French, Tasso in 
Italian; and on the fly-leaf of each 
volume, in the exquisite handwriting 
familiar to his memory, the name 
** Leonora.” He kissed the books, 
and replaced them with a feeling akin 
both to tenderness and awe. 

He had not been alone in his room 
more than a quarter of an hour, before 
the maid-servant knocked at his door 
and summoned him to tea. 

Poor John had recovered his spirits, 
and his wife sate by his side holding 
his hand in hers. Poor John was 
even gay. He asked many questions 
about his daughter Jane, and did not 
wait for the answers. Then he spoke 
about the Squire, whom he confounded 
with Audley Egerton, and talked of 
elections and the Blue party, and 
hoped Leonard would always be a 
good Blue; and then he fell to his 
tea and toast, and said no more. 

Mrs Avenel spoke little, but she 
eyed Leonard askant, as it were, from 
time to time; and after each glance 
the nerves of the poor severe face 
twitched again. 

A little after nine o’clock, Mrs 
Avenel lighted a candle, and placing 
it in Leonard’s hand, said, ‘* You 
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must be tired—you know your own 
room now. Good night.’ 

Leonard took the light, and, as was 
his wont with his nother, kissed Mrs 
Avenel on the cheek. ‘Then he took 
John’s hand and kissed him too. The 
old man was half asleep, and mur- 
mured dreamily, ‘‘ That ’s Nora.” 

Leonard had retired to his room 
about half-an-hour, when Richard 
Avenel entered the house softly, and 
joined his parents. 

‘Well, mother?” said he. 

‘¢ Well, Richard—you have seen 
him?” 

* And like him. Do you know he 
has a great look of poor Nora?— 
more like her than Jane.” 

**Yes; he is handsomer than Jane 
ever was, but more like your father 
than any one. John was so comely. 
You take to the boy, then?” 

“* Ay, that Ido. Just tell him in 
the morning that he is to go witha 
gentleman who will be his friend, and 
don’t say more. The chaise shall be 
at the door after breakfast. Let him 
get into it: I shall wait for him out of 
the town. What’s the room you give 
him?” 

** The room you would not take.” 

‘The room in which Nora slept ? 
Oh no! I could not have slept a 
wink there. What a charm there was 
in that girl—how we all loved her! 
But she was too beautiful and good 
for us—too good to live!” 

“None of us are too good,” said 
Mrs Avenel with great austerity, 
“and I beg you will not talk in that 
way. Good night—I must get your 
poor father to bed.” 

When Leonard opened his eyes the 
next morning, they rested on the face 
of Mrs Avenel, which was bending 
over his pillow. But it was long before 
he could recognise that countenance, 
so changed was its expression—so 
tender, so motherlike. Nay, the 
face of his own mother had never 
seemed to him so soft with a mother’s 
passion. 


‘© Ah!” he murmured, half rising 
and flinging his young arms round 
her neck. Mrs Avenel, this time, and 
for the first, taken by surprise, 
warmly returned the embrace : shé 
clasped him to her breast, she kissed 
him again and again. At ‘length with 
a quick start she escaped, and walked 
up and down the room, pressing her 
hands tightly together. When she 
halted, her face had recovered its 
usual severity and cold precision. 

“Tt is time for you to rise, Leo- 
nard,” said she. ‘* You will leave us 
to-day. A gentleman has promised 
to take charge of you, and do for you 
more than wecan. A chaise will be 
at the door soon—make haste.” 

John was absent from the break- 
fast-table. His wife said that he 
never rose till late, and must not be 
disturbed. 

The meal was scarce over, before a 
chaise and pair came to the door. 

“You must not keep the chaise 
waiting—the gentleman is very punc- 
tual.” 

** But he is not come.” 

** No, he has walked on before, and 
will get in after you are out of the 
town.” 

“What is his name, and why 
should he care for me, grandmother?” 

‘** He will tell you himself. Now, 
come.” 

*“ But you will bless me again, 
grandmother. I love you already.” 

“IT do bless you,” said Mrs Avenel 
firmly. ‘* Be honest and good, and 
beware of the first false step.” She 
pressed his hand with a convulsive 
grasp, and led him to the outer door. 

The postboy clanked his whip, the 
chaise rattled off. Leonard put his 
head out of the window to catch a 
last glimpse of the old woman. But 
the boughs of the pollard oak, and its 
gnarled decaying trunk, hid her from 
his eye. And look as he would, till 
the road turned, he saw but the 
melancholy tree. 
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NARRATIVES OF SORCERY AND MAGIC. 


One is apt, at the present day, 
to attach more importance to a 
pamphlet on current events than 
to a whole folio concerning the super- 
natural—to a clever newspaper ar- 
ticle, than to the pranks and incanta- 
tions of all the witches that ever flew 
over the Blocksberg. There is, for 
the most part, a terrible sameness in 
the proceedings of soreerers of either 
sex ; a lamentable monotony and lack 
of imagination. It is the same un- 
deviating routine of magic circles and 
midnight sabbaths, waxen images, 
black cats, rides on broomsticks, in- 
fernal cauldrons, and hideous orgies. 
The subject, moreover, has been so 
largely illustrated and cleverly em- 
bellished, especially by German 
writers, in tales and romances in- 
numerable, that its unadorned details, 
handed down with absurd gravity by 
credulous chroniclers, appear bald and 
tedious. Mr Wright, however, has 
found means to revive its interest. 
Whilst briefly sketching the rise, 
progress, and decline of the belief in 
sorcery and witchcraft, so prevalent 
during the middle ages, and even to 
a later period, he has applied himself 
more particularly to exhibit its influ- 
ence on history, and to show how 
frequently popular credulity and super- 
stition were taken advantage of for the 
purposes of political or religious par- 
ties, or for the gratification of private 
revenge. By thus surveying the sub- 
ject from the highest point of view, 
the trivial and often disgusting de- 
tails of vulgar superstition are ren- 
dered subordinate to its important 
and frequently tragical results. 

The difference established by popu- 
lar creed between magicians and 
witches is pretty generally understood. 
The former were the masters, the 
latter the slaves, of the demons with 
whom they were leagued. The ma- 
gician was a man of learning and 
science, who had subdued to his will 
the powers of darkness. His tamper- 
ing with forbidden things imperilled, 
but did not preclude, his ultimate sal-+ 


vation. If his greed of temporal ad- 
vantages at last led him to make over 
his soul to the fiend, it was from 
choice, not by necessity. His posi- 
tion was dignified ; his pursuit was 
recognised as a science. In the early 
ages, schools of magic were estab- 
lished in various parts of Europe. 
Of these, the one at Toledo—then on 
the debateable land between Moor 
and Christian—was celebrated and 
eminent. With the flowing robe and 
lofty brow, and mystic tiara of the 
magician, how great the contrast of 
the witch’s rags and degradation! In 
her whole nature and attributes there 
is something so utterly illogical, that 
one wonders how her existence can 
so long have been credited, even by 
the most ignorant and superstitious. 
She sold herself to the Evil One a 
dead bargain. Living poor and 
despised, and dying hopeless, her sole 
compensation for wretchedness on 
earth, and torment hereafter, was the 
power of doing evil. Good she could 
not do, even to herself; and was 
often fain to resort to the most 
roundabout devices to obtain the 
bare necessaries of life. Thus, for 
instance, ‘* William of Malmesbury, 
in the earlier part of the twelfth cen- 
tury, tells us that in the high-road to 
Rome there dwelt two old women of 
no good reputation, in a wretched 
hut, where they allured weary tra- 
vellers, and, by their charms, trans- 
formed them into horses or swine, or 
any other animals which they could 
sell to the merchants who passed that 
way; by which means they gained a 
livelihood.” Certainly a very scram- 
bling and unsatisfactory way of pro- 
curing their daily mutton. Compen- 
sation for such a troublesome mode 
of housekeeping is hard to discover in 
the mischievous but unprofitable prac- 
tices of spreading disease amongst 
cattle, destroying people’s goods, 
stealing children from the cradle, 
blighting crops, and the like. And 
after a life spent in this manner, 
varied by occasional hairbreadth 
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escapes from the horse-pond or the 
tar-barrel, came the summons from 
the relentless demon. Then no sub- 
terfuge served, no amount of monkish 
rites, energetic exorcism, or splash- 
ings with holy water, could drive 
away the enemy, who even broke in- 
to monasteries—as that credulous old 
creature, the above-quoted William 
of Malmesbury, relates—and carried 
off his victim in the very teeth of the 
assembled monks, setting her upon 
the back of a gigantic black horse, 
with a chevaux-de-frise for a saddle, 
and galloping away over stock and 
stone, whilst the country-side re- 
sounded with her shrieks. Such was 
her reward for a life of slavish obedi- 
ence and evil-doing. It is singular 
that no writer upon the subject has 
made out a plausible theory as to the 
motives of witches in contracting for 
poverty, peril, and contempt, to be 
terminated by a miserable death, and 
succeeded by torture everlasting. 

The origin of the belief in witch- 
craft is lost in the darkness of pagan- 
ism. After the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, various demons and spirits 
were supposed to give ear to the in- 
cantations of sorcerers. Not until 
the twelfth century was the power of 
the latter supposed to derive from a 
direct compact with the arch-enemy 
of mankind, who is thenceforward 
prominent in all such superstitions, 
under divers forms and names. At 
about that period, the Church, alarmed 
at the progress of religious dissent, 
and at the growing symptoms of re- 
voltagainst Papal corruption, adopted 
the plan of taxing its sectarian op- 
ponents with sorcery. During the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries, the same charge was fre- 
quently made use of as an instrument 
of political intrigue. The most ele- 
vated rank, the most sacred profes- 
sion, did not give immunity from such 
imputations. Thus, in 1303, we find 
Philip le Bel of France accusing 
Pope Boniface VIII. of heresy and 
sorcery. ‘The king called a coun- 
cil at Paris to hear witnesses and pro- 
nounce judgment. The Pope resisted, 
and refused to acknowledge a council 
not called by himself; but the insults 
and outrages to which he was exposed 
proved too much for him; and he 
died the same year, in the midst of 
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these vindictive proceedings. His 
enemies spread abroad a report that, 
in his last moments, he had confessed 
his league with the demon, and that 
his death was attended with so much 
thunder and tempest, with dragons 
flying in the air and vomiting flames, 
and such lightning and.other prodi- 
gies, that the people of Rome be- 
lieved the whole city was going to be 
swallowed up in the abyss.” Four 
years later, Philip, encouraged per- 
haps by this indirect triumph over 
the head of the Church, took the same 
pretext for an attack upon some of 
its most renowned defenders, the 
Knights of the Temple. With a 
treachery very similar to that prac- 
tised towards Coligny and the Hugue- 
nots by Charles IX., ‘‘ he invited the 
grand-master, Jacques de Molay, and 
the chiefs of the order in France, to 
Paris, under pretence of showing 
them his favour; and received them 
with every mark of attachment. After 
having acted as godfather to one of 
the king’s sons, the grandmaster was 
one of the pall-bearers at the burial of 
his sister-in-law on the 12th of Octo- 
ber. Next day, Jacques de Molay, 
and a hundred and forty Templars, 
who were in Paris on this occasion, 
were arrested and thrown into prison. 
The same day, thirty were arrested 
at Beaucaire, and, immediately after- 
wards, the Templars in all parts of 
France were seized.” The heads of 
accusation against them were numer- 
ous. ‘They were said to spit and 
trample upon the cross; to worship 
the Evil One in various shapes—some- 
times as a cat, ‘*quendam catum ;’ 
sometimes in the form of an idol, 
which they anointed with the fat of a 
new-born infant; sometimes in that 
of ahuman skull. In short, all man- 
ner of odious and unnatural prac- 
tices were attributed to them, and 
everything was done to excite the 
public mind against them—with so 
much success that those who died 
during the trial, which was protracted 
over a period of three years, were 
treated as condemned heretics, and 
refused burial by the Church. With 
respect to the charges brought against 
an order which had fought so valiantl 

beneath the banner of the cross, Mr 
Wright feels convinced that ‘some 
of them had a degree of foundation, 
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though perhaps the circumstances on 
which they were founded were mis- 
understood. A very great number of 
knights agreed to the general points 
of the formula of initiation; and we 
cannot but believe that they did deny 
Christ, and that they spit and trod 
upon the cross. The words of the 
denial were, Je reney Deu, or Je reney 
Jhesu, repeated thrice. . In con- 
junction, however, with these strange 
and revolting ceremonies, there were 
others that showed a reverence for 
the Christian Church and its ordi- 
nances, a profound faith in Christ, 
and the consciousness that the par- 
taker of them was entering into a 
holy vow.” M. Michelet has at- 
tempted to explain these anomalies 
by imagining “that the form of 
reception was borrowed from the 
figurative mysteries and rites of the 
early Church. The candidate for 
admission into the order, according 
to this notion, was first presented as 
a sinner and a renegade, in which 
character, after the example of St 
Peter, he denied Christ. This denial 
was a sort of pantomime, in which 
the novice expressed his reprobate 
state by spitting on the cross. He 
was then stripped of his profane 
clothing, received through the kiss of 
the order into a higher state of faith, 
and redressed with the garb of its 
holiness. Forms like these would, 
in the middle ages, be easily mis- 
understood, and their original meaning 
soon forgotten.” This is ingenious 
and plausible enough. In a more 
enlightened age most of the charges 
would have been deemed refuted by 
their own absurdity. Then, however, 
they sufficed to ruin the order of the 
Temple, and bring many of its mem- 
bers to the stake. Fifty-four knights, 
who, although put to the torture, 
would confess nothing, were burned 
in the suburbs of Paris; and subse- 
quently many others, including the 
grand-master himself, met a similar 
fate. Philip of France seized the 
treasures of the order—his object in 
persecuting them. It is a striking 
instance of retributive justice, and, 
at the same time, another proof of the 
great extent to which charges of 
sorcery were then made an arm even 
against the most powerful persons, 
that Enguerrand de Marigny, the 
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minister of Philip, who had conducted 
the prosecution of the Templars, was 
himself hanged, a few years later, for 
having, when in prison on a charge 
of extortion, resorted to magic to 
compass the death of his ac- 
cusers, the Counts of Valois and St 
Pol. 

Soon after this time, the belief in 
witchcraft, and in the nightly meetings 
or Sabbath of the witches, had become 
almost universal. Every event in the 
least out of the common, and especially 
any evil that occurred to persons of 
high condition, was at once attributed 
to sorcery. Thus the fits of insanity 
to which Charles VI. of France was 
subject, were ascribed to the malefices 
of his sister-in-law, the young and 
beautiful Duchess of Orleans. She 
was a Visconti, daughter of the Duke 
of Milan, and Lombardy was at that 
time particularly celebrated for sor- 
cerers and poisoners. This sufficed. 
The suspicion of sorcery extended 
itself to her husband, and was alleged 
by the Duke of Burgundy in palliation 
of his murder. The annals of that 
perturbed and superstitious period 
abound in similar cases. Sorcery, it 
will be remembered, was the chief 
crime charged against Joan of Are, 
and for it she was condemned to death 
by the faculty of theology of the 
University of Paris. 

Mr Wright deserves much credit 
for the variety he has introduced into 
a subject which would appear, at first 
sight, to admit but of little. He has 
made an amusing and judicious selec- 
tion from the vast mass of matter 
relating to magic and witchcraft, con- 
tained in the medieval records and 
chronicles—a branch of literature 
with which few are so thoroughly 
acquainted as himself. The most 
remarkable superstitions of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, France, Italy, 
Germany, and Spain, of Sweden, and 
even of America, are in turn exhibited 
in his volumes. And if his narratives 
are at times somewhat sanguinary 
and horrible, lighter passages to 
relieve them are not wanting. We 
have been considerably diverted by 
his account of the adventures of Virgil 
the enchanter, the type of the sorcerer 
at an early period of the middle ages; 
not one of the babe-devouring, philter- 
brewing, Sabbath-frequenting class, 
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but a jovial sort of conjuror, debonair 
even in his least amiable moods. 


“The people of the middle ages first 
saw the type of the magician in the poets 
and philosophers of classic days. The 
physician Hippocrates, under the cor- 
rupted name of Ypocras, was supposed to 
have effected his cures by magic; and he 
was the subject of a legendary history, 
certainly as old as the end of the twelfth 
century, containing incidents which were 
subsequently told of a more celebrated 
conjuror, Virgil. It is not impos- 
sible that the equivocal meaning of the 
Latin word carmen, (which means a poem 
and a charm,) may have contributed to 
the popular reputation of the poets. 
Down to a very recent period, if not at 
the present day, the people in the neigh- 
bourhood of Palestrina have looked upon 
Horace as a powerful and benevolent 
wizard. A story, apparently not more 
modern than the thirteenth century, re- 
presents two scholars proceeding to the 
tomb of Ovid, and receiving answers 
from his manes; in fact, practising necro- 
mancy. But the personage of antiquity 
about whom these mysterious legends 
were principally grouped was the poet 
Virgil. At an early period, we find 
scattered allusions to his supposed ex- 
ploits, connected chiefly with Naples and 
Rome. Gervase of Tilbury, a well- 
known writer of the end of the twelfth 
century, heard, whilst in Italy, how 
Virgil had placed a brazen fly on one of 
the gates of the former city, which kept 
the cify free from real flies; how he had 
erected chambers in which meat could be 
kept for any length of time, without taint- 
ing; and how he had placed two images of 
stone at another gate of Naples, which 
severally he endowed with the quality of 
giving good or bad fortune to strangers, 
who, entering the city, approached by the 
one or the other. He further made a 
public fire, where every one might warm 
himself; near which he placed a brazen 
archer, with his bow and arrow drawn 
ready to shoot, and an inscription, stating, 
‘If any one strike me, I will shoot off my 
arrow.’ At length a foolhardy individual 
struck the archer, who shot him with the 
arrow, and sent him into the fire, which 
was immediately extinguishd.” 


Besides detached marvels of this. 


kind, scattered through the works of 
various writers, two complete and 
connected histories of the enchanter 
Virgil were published, one in French, 
the other in English. The latter, 
printed at Antwerp about the year 
1508, traces the conjuror’s career from 
his boyhood. The son of a Roman 


senator, he was sent to school at 
Toledo, and there became very cunning 
in the practice of the black art. On 
his return to Rome, after his father’s 
death, an attempt was made to cheat 
him out of his inheritance, but this he 
defeated by his charms, and became a 
great favourite with the emperor, for 
whom he built a palace ‘ with four 
corners, answering to the four quar- 
ters of Rome ; and when the emperor 
placed himself in any one of these 
corners, he heard all that was said in 
the corresponding quarter of the city, 
so that no secret could be kept 
from him.” The state thus guarded 
against domestic treason, Virgil took 
measures to defend it against external 
foes; and then, with great industry 
and public spirit, looked to the de- 
partments of watching and lighting. 
A police, consisting of copper statues, 
rushed through the streets at a certain 
hour of the night, when all honest 
folk were warned to keep within doors, 
and annihilated the banditti who then 
infested Rome. ‘We can easily 
imagine how the popular imagination 
formed legends like this on the sculp- 
tures of bronze and other materials 
that must have been frequently dis- 
covered among the ruins of ancient 
Rome.” Virgil then erected ‘a 
great mighty marble pillar, and upon 
this pillar made he a lamp of glass 
that always burned without going 
out ; and this lamp lightened over all 
the city of Rome from the one corner 
to the other, and there was not so 
little a street but it gave such a light 
that it seemed two torches there had 
stand.” Before such a beacon as this, 
Bude and the Electric must pale their 
ineffectual fires. This magnificent 
flambeau burned for three centuries 
after its inventor’s death, and was then 
unfortunately put out. Having at- 
tended to the calls of patriotism, and 
to the comfort and security of his fel- 
low-citizens, Virgil turned his thoughts 
to his own interests and pleasures, 
and made himself a wonderful garden, 
with a vault in it to contain his riches. 
‘* And he set,” says the quaint history 
published by Mr John Doesborcke, 
‘*two metal men before the door to 
keep it, and in each hand a great 
hammer, and therewith they smote 
upon an anvil, oné after the other, in- 
somuch that the birds that fly oves 
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heareth it, and by-and-by falleth 
there down dead; and otherwise had 
Virgilius not his good kept.” For the 
other very singular exploits of this 
ingenious sorcerer—how he carried off 
the Sultan’s daughter and founded the 
city of Naples, and gave her, with it as 
a dowry, in marriage to a Spanish lord 
—and for the extraordinary narrative 
of his death, we must refer the curious 
to the sixth chapter of Mr Wright’s 
first volume, whilst we pass on to 
another country and a later period. 
The establishment of the Inquisi- 
tion, and its assumption of jurisdiction 
in matters of sorcery, had the effect of 
confirming popular superstitions and 
consolidating them into a system. It 
was quite natural that the vulgar 
should put implicit faith in the exist- 
ence of witches and magicians, when 
they saw persons arraigned as such 
before grave ecclesiastical tribunals, 
tortured till they confessed, and burned 
upon confession. The Church of Rome, 
ever unscrupulous in its means so long 
as it attains its ends, found the belief 
in witchcraft a convenient auxiliary 
in its relentless persecution of heresy. 
Wholesale persecution of witches 
commenced with the celebrated Coun- 
cil of Constance (1414 to 1418) which 
had proscribed the doctrine of Wy- 
cliffe, and condemned John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague to the flames. In 
short, it seems to have been the aim 
of inquisitors to class heretics and sor- 
cerers.as much as possible under one 
head, and thus to cast upon the former 
the odium of the foul practices attri- 
buted to the latter. After the Council 
of Constance, the crusade against the 
unfortunate witches assumed mon- 
strous proportions. In 1484 a bull of 
the Pope appointed inquisitors for this 
especial purpose ; and in the following 
year, upwards of forty witches were 
burnt within a small district on the 
borders of Austria. This was but a 
commencement. In the course of a 
very few years, hundreds of wretched 
ersons were brought to the stake. 
France witchcraft was longer in 
growing into a universal belief, and 
in bringing down persecution on 
those suspected of it. The publica- 
tion, however, of the volume compiled 
by two German inquisitors, and cele- 
brated under the title of the Malleus 
Maleficarum, (in which the doctrine 
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of witchcraft was reduced fo a regular 
system,) was succeeded by a host of 
treatises on the subject. For two or 
three generations the Continental press 
teemed with works of this kind, many 
of them from the pens of learned men, 
whose adherence to such an absurd 
creed now appears almost incredible. 
Thus, and by the decrees of ecclesias- 
tical councils, uniformity was gradu- 
ally given to the popular belief in 
different countries; and, during the 
sixteenth century, it varied little in 
this respect in France, Germany, 
Spain, and Italy. It is not, however, 
till after the year 1560 that cases of 
much importance are recorded in 
France. In 1561, a number of per- 
sons were brought to trial at Vernon, 
accused of having held their sabbath 
as witches, in an old ruined castle, in 
the shape of cats; and witnesses de- 
posed to having seen the assembly, 
&c. The court dismissed the charge 
as ridiculous. Three years later, 
however, three men and a woman 
were executed at Poitiers, having 
been made to confess to acts of sorcery, 
and to attendance at sabbaths, where 
the demon who presided ended by 
burning himself to make powder for 
the use of his proselytes! In 1571, 
a mere conjuror, who played tricks 
with cards, was thrown into prison 
and executed. Legerdemain was no 
safe trade in those days. The Swiss 
friar, John Nider, relates in his For- 
micarium, (a work on the various sins 
and crimes against religion,) that in 
the latter half of the fifteenth century 
‘‘a woman made her appearance at 
Cologne who performed many extra- 
ordinary feats, such as tearing @ 
napkin to pieces, and then in an 
instant producing it uninjured before 
the eyes of the spectators, dashing a 
glass against the ceiling, and imme- 
diately restoring it whole, and the 
like ;” and it was only by powerful 
protection that she was preserved 
from the pious indignation of the 
bishop. Messrs Dobler, Robin, Hou- 
din, & Co. would have stood a poor 
chance in the middle ages; and it 
may even be doubted whether thimble- 
rig would have been a safe pastime in 
the vicinity of the shrine of the Three 
Kings. As late as 1595, Pierre 
V’Estoile relates, “‘when a juggler, 
who had taught a cat to perform 
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various surprising feats, offered to 
exhibit it before the French king 
Henry IV., his ministers represented 
to the monarch that it might be a 
plot to bewitch him ; and, although 
his majesty laughed at their appre- 
hensions, means were found to get the 
juggler and his cat ont of the way.” 
To be sure, a cat was a very suspicious 
quadruped, owing to the frequent as- 
sumption of its form by Satan when he 
appeared amongst his followers at 
their sabbath revels. In France, 
however, at about the same time, the 
wolf was in at least as bad odour; 
and from 1573 to 1583 several persons 
were condemned and executed for 
changing themselves into wolves, and 
devouring children. The wild super- 
stition of the wer-wolves or loups- 
garous is of very ancient date 
throughout Europe. 

“It is asserted by a serious and intelli- 
gent writer of the time that, in 1588, a 
gentleman, looking out of the window of 
his chateau in a village two leagues from 
Apchon, in the mountains of Auvergne, 
saw one of his acquaintances going a-hunt- 
ing, and begged he would bring him home 
some game. The hunter, whilst occupied 
in the chase, was attacked by a fierce she- 
wolf, and, after firing at it without effect, 
struck it with his hunting-knife, and cut 
off the paw of its right fore-leg, where- 
upon it immediately took to flight. The 
hunter took up the paw, threw it into his 
bag with the rest of his game, and soon 
afterwards returned to his friend’s cha- 
teau,and told him of his adventure—at the 
same time putting his hand into the bag 
to bring forth the wolf’s paw in confirma- 
tion of his story. What was his surprise 
on drawing out a lady’s hand, witha gold 
ring on one finger! His friend’s astonish- 
ment was still greater when he recognised 
the ring as one which he had given to his 
own wife; and, descending hastily into the 
kitchen, he found the lady warming her- 
self by the fire, with her right arm wrap- 
ped inherapron. This he at once seized, 
and found to his horror that the hand was 
eut off. The lady confessed that it was 
she who, in the form of a wolf, had attacked 
the hunter ; in due time she was brought 
to trial, condemned, and burnt at Riom.” 


A tale of diablerie worthy of imagi- 
native Germany, and of the wild 
scenery of the Harz, although it may 
not be considered altogether out of 
place amidst the rugged mountains of 
Auvergne, where, if we rightly re- 
member, the reverend Fléchier, in his 
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Grands Jours, records more than one 
case of sorcery to have occurred. By 
this time, however, (1580 to 1600) 
the rage against witchcraft in France 
had reached its height, and in fifteen 
years nine hundred persons were 
burned for that imaginary crime in the 
single province of Lorraine. ‘‘ About 
the close of the century,” one of the 
French judges tells us, ‘the crime 
of witchcraft had become so common 
that there were not jails enough to 
hold the prisoners, or judges to hear 
their causes.” The very highest per- 
sons in the realm were suspected, and 
openly accused. Charges were pub- 
licly brought against Henry III. and 
his mother Catherine de Medicis; and 
a pamphlet is still extant, entitled 
Les Sorcelleries de Henri de Valois, et 
les oblations qu'il faisoit au diable dans 
le bois de Vincennes. Here we trace 
political rancour rather than vulgar 
superstition or religious fanaticism. 
This and other libellous pamphlets. of 
a similar nature were the work of the 
partisans of the League. 

It is not apparent, from any por- 
tion of Mr Wright’s curious narra- 
tive, entitled Witchcraft in France 
in the Sixteenth Century, that the fari- 
ous and wholesale persecutions and 
massacres we have just referred to 
were levelled against religious dissent. 
They appear rather to have proceeded 
from gross superstition and extraor- 
dinary perversion of human judgment. 
The case was different in Germany, 
where the numerous witchcraft trials 
at the same period were especially to 
be traced to religious differences, and 
where, a very few years later, at the 
commencement of the seventeenth 
century, these prosecutions took their 
greatest development. 

“They were most remarkable at the 
cities of Bamberg and Wurzburg, and 
other places, where the Roman Catholic 
religion was prevalent, and which were 
under the immediate influence of the 
Jesuits. Some of the earlier writers on 
sorcery had declared that the increasing 
number of witches in the sixteenth cen- 
tury was owing to the spread of Protes- 
tantism, and the Jesuits now seized upon 
this doctrine as a means of influencing the 
minds of the vulgar against the heretics. 
It is probable, therefore, that of the mul- 
titudes of persons who perished at the 
stake in Germany, during the first half of 
the seventeenth century, for sorcery, the 
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only crime of many was their attachment 
to the religion of Luther.” 


The Prince-bishop of Bamberg, 
John George II., after sundry vain 
attempts to eradicate Lutheranism in 
his dominions, assailed it under the 
name of witchcraft, and is said to have 
burned, in five years, about six hun- 
dred persons. His contemporary, 
Bishop Philip Adolphus, of Wurzburg, 
followed his example, and got up 
auto-da-fés on an equally extensive 
scale. Mr Wright extracts from Hau- 
ber’s Bibliotheca Magica a detailed 
catalogue of nine-and-twenty Bréinde 
or burnings, which occurred within a 
very short space of time previously to 
February 1629. Some of these lists are 
very curious, characteristic of the 
semi-barbarous times, and showing 
the motley description of the victims. 
No age or rank seem to have escaped, 
and amongst them were many young 
children. Under the head of “ Burn- 
ing the First,” ‘* Burning the Second,” 
&c. we find such quaint entries as the 
following :— 


The old wife of Beutler. 

The old woman who kept the pot- 
house. 

Tungersleber, a minstrel. 

The midwife. N.B.—She was the 
origin of all the mischief. 

The steward of the senate, named 
Gering. 

Baunach, a senator, the fattest citizen 
in Wurzburg. 

The knife-grinder. 

A little girl, nine or ten years old. 

A younger girl, her little sister. 

A noble page of Rotenham was be- 
headed at six o’clock in the chan- 
cellor’s yard, and burned the follow- 
ing day. 

Gobel’s child, the most beautiful girl 
in Wurzburg. 

A student in the fifth form, who knew 
many languages, and was an excel- 
lent musician, vocaliter et instru- 
mentaliter. 

Stiiber, Batz, and Roth, three vicars in 
the new minster. 

The fat noble lady (edelfran), Ke. &c. 
Except in particular cases, decapi- 
tation appears usually to have pre- 
ceded burning. From some of the 
details given, it is quite evident that 
the real offence punished by the Jesuit 
inquisitors was Protestantism. A 
kinsman of the bishop himself, one of 
the most promising students at the 
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Wurzburg University, was included 
amongst the sufferers. At last these 
judicial murders reached such a height 
that a native of Cologne, named Fre- 
derick Spee, himself a Jesuit, pub- 
lished, in 1631, a treatise entitled 
Cautio Criminalis, pointing out the 
necessity of receiving with greater 
caution the evidence brought against 
supposed sorcerers; and this book had 
considerable influence in checking the 
evil. 

The darkest period of the history 
of witchcraft in England was about 
cotemporaneous with these sanguinary 
passages in the annals of France and 
Germany. The first Scottish King of 
Great Britain brought with him from 
his native land an extraordinary 
hatred of witches, and took the strong- 
est interest in prosecutions of that 
description of criminals. The trial of 
the witches of Lothian, for malefices 
directed against the royal person, 
occurred shortly before his accession 
to the English throne. The Earl of 
Bothwell, reputed a skilful necroman- 
cer, was implicated in the affair, and 
was arrested, but escaped, and took 
refuge in the far north. About thirty 
persons of lower degree—although 
some of them were above the ordinary 
stamp of sorcerers at that period— 
were tried, put to the torture, and 
many of them burnt, or otherwise 
executed. King Jamie is said to 
have taken great delight in the exami- 
nations of these unfortunate people ; 
and their confessions, wrung from 
them by extremity of agony, put him 
‘¢in a wonderful admiration.” 


“ His vanity was flattered, at the same 
time that his curiosity was excited and 
gratified. He made Gelles Duncan play 
before him on her trump (or Jew’s-harp) 
the same tune to which the witches had 
danced in their meetings, Proud of his 
skill and knowledge in the matter of 
sorcery, and of the wisdom of his judg- 
ment, he made it a matter of his special 
study, and his royal leisure was occupied 
with the compilation, in the form of a 
dialogue, of a treatise, which was printed 
under the title of Damonologie, with the 
King’s name, at Edinburgh in 1597.” 


Under the reign of this pedantic 
and credulous monarch, witchfinding 
was a busy trade in England, and 
some of the most remarkable cases of 
the kind occurred; amongst others. 
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that of the Lancashire witches, and 
that of the witches of Belvoir, who 
were tried and executed in the year 
1618, for killing, by their incantations, 
the sons of Francis Manners, Earl of 
Rutland. During this early period of 
the seventeenth century, the belief in 
sorcery was prevalent and intense 
amongst all the nations of Europe, 
and people of rank and education were 
sometimes weak enough to have re- 
course to the assistance of professors 
of the black art. Thus we find the 
dissolute Countess of Essex resorting 
to magic spells to obtain the love of 
James the First’s disreputable favour- 
ite, Rochester. 


“She made her confidante of Mrs 
Anne Turner, the widow of a physician 
of respectability, a woman not deficient 
in beauty, and who was at this time the 
mistress of Sir Arthur Mainwaring. 
With this worthy companion in her evil 
doings, the Countess repaired to Dr 
Simon Foreman, a magician living at 
Lambeth, and with whom Mrs Turner 
appears to have been already acquainted. 
It was soon agreed between them that 
Foreman should, by his magic, bewitch 
the Lord Rochester, and so turn his 
affections that they should be irrevo- 
cably fixed on Lady Essex; and he 
was in,the same way to influence Sir 
Arthur Mainwaring towards Mrs Turner. 
The intercourse between the ladies and 
the conjuror became now frequent, and 
he used all his skill, in charms and 
images, to effect their desire. At a 
subsequent period Foreman’s wife de- 
posed in court,‘ that Mrs Turner and 
her husband would sometimes be locked 
up in his study for three or four hours 
together;’ and the Countess became so 
intimate that she spoke of Foreman as 
her ‘ sweet father.’” 


Lord Rochester became violently 
enamoured of the Countess of Essex— 
in consequence, as she believed, of 
Foreman’s charms and conjurations— 
and a guilty intimacy ensued. On 
the return of Lord Essex from 
abroad, she applied to Foreman to 
hewitch her husband in a contrary 
sense, and to preserve her from his 
love. But whilst the Doctor was 
busy with philters and potions—none 
of which, however, proved effica- 
cious—Death stepped in and claimed 
the magician for his own. Lilly, the 
astrologer, who in his youth was 
intimate with Foreman, gives the 
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following singular account of his 


sudden decease, which he received, 
he says, ‘rom the doctor’s widow :— 


“The Sunday night before he died, 
his wife and he being at supper in their’ 
garden-house, she, being pleasant, told 
him that she had been informed he- 
could resolve whether man or wife 
should die first. * Whether shall I, 
quoth she, ‘bury you or no?’ ‘Oh, 
Trunco’—for so he called her—‘ thou 
shalt bury me, but thou wilt much 
repent it.’ ‘ Yea, but how long first ?’ 
‘I shall die,” said he, ‘ere Thursday 
night. Monday came—all was well, 
Tuesday came—he not sick. Wednesday 
came, and still he was well; with which 
his impertinent wife did much twit him 
in his teeth. Thursday came, and dinner 
was ended—he very well; he went down 
to the water-side, and took a pair of oars 
to go to some buildings he was in hand 
with in Puddle-dock. Being in the 
middle of the Thames, he presently fell 
down, only saying, ‘ An impost, an im- 
post,’ and so died—a most sad storm of 
wind immediately following.” 


Foreman gone, Lady Essex had 
recourse to another sorcerer — one 
Lavoire or Savory ; but a scandalous 
suit at law, recommended and inde- 
cently hurried forward by James L., 
at last proved more potent than any 
magic arts in separating her from her 
husband, and she married Rochester, 
who had been raised to the earldom 
of Somerset. She had now no further 
motive for dabbling in sorcery; and 
her having done so might-never have 
been publicly known, had not the 
details of Foreman’s conjurations 
been brought to light in the course 
of the famous trial for the murder 
of Sir Thomas Overbury in the 
Tower. The charge was against the: 
Earl and Countess of Somerset, for 
procuring Overbury to be poisoned 
by their agents. On the 7th Novem- 
ber 1615, Mrs Turner was arraigned 
in Westminster Hall. ‘A feeling of 
superstitious fear seized upon the 
assemblage, when, on that occasion, 
the instruments of Foreman’s con- 
jurations were exposed to view.” 
These, however, related to the at- 
tempts to enchant the Earls of Somer- 
set and Essex, and in no way to 
Overbury’s murder. ‘‘ There was 
showed in court,” says a manuscript 
quoted by Mr Wright, ‘ certeine 
pictures of a man and a woman made 
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in lead, and also a mould of brasse, 
wherein they were cast; a black 
scarffe also, full of white crosses, 
which Mrs Turner had in her 
custodic.” In these things there 
would seem to be no great harm, 
but they were followed by a parcel 
of written charms. “In some of 
these parchments,” continues the 
manuscript cotemporary report of the 
trial, “ the devill had particular 
names, who were conjured to torment 
the Lord Somerset and Sir Arthur 
Mannering, if their loves should not 
contynue, the one to the Countesse, 
the other to Mrs Turner.” These 
revelations caused great horror in 
court. ‘The multitude assembled 
in the hall were involuntarily led 
into the delusion that the demons 
were present amongst them, witness- 
ing the exposure of their victims, and 
suddenly, in the midst of this sensa- 
tion, ‘there was heard a crack 
from the scaffold, which carryed a 
great feare, tumult, and commotion, 
amongst the spectators, and through 
the hall, every one fearing hurt, as if 
the devill had bine present, and 
growen angry to have his workman- 
shipp known by such as were not 
his own schollars.’” Although not 
strictly within the limits of his 
subject, Mr Wright has here given 
us an ingenious essay on the cele- 
brated trial of the Earl of Somerset, 
and on the mysterious circumstances 
attending Overbury’s death. The 
tale has been often told, and has 
found a place in more than one col- 
lection of causes célébres; but there 
is much originality in the view Mr 
Wright takes of it, and this is de- 
cidedly one of the most interesting 
chapters in his book. The Overbury 
murder is one of those tragical 
episodes which will doubtless ever 
remain shrouded in doubt and 
mystery—a theme for the specula- 
tions of antiquarians and essayists. 
After a lapse of nearly two and 
a half centuries, it is not to be 
expected that any addition will ever 
be made to the little we already 
know of the secret history of the court 
of the first James. 

Exempt from his father’s prejudices, 
Charles I., far from encouraging pro- 
secutions for witchcraft, was prone to 
suspect imposture in such matters, 
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and, indeed, more than once discovered 
it to exist, by investigations which he 
instituted, and in one instance per- 
sonally presided at, But under the 
Commonwealth the belief revived in 
full force, and a great persecution of 
witches took place in England. The 
fanaticism of the Puritans made them 
give ready credence to the direct 
agency of Satan, as opposed to them 
and leagued with the Royalists. What 
could be more natural than that the 
fiend should desire to restore the 
double abominations of monarchy and 
episcopacy? Personal and political 
animosities had probably much to do 
with the fate of many who, at this 
period, suffered as sorcerers. The first 
name upon the list of victims is that 
of Dr Lamb, “‘ who had been the 
favourite Buckingham’s domestic ma- 
gician, and who was torn to pieces by 
the London mob in 1640.” In 1645 
several witches were seized at Man- 
ningtree, condemned and hanged, the 
most important witness against some 
of them being the celebrated Matthew 
Hopkins, who subsequently became a 
sort of witch-finder-general, making 
regular circuits through certain coun- 
ties in quest of dabblers in the black 
art. It seems incredible that in Eng- 
land, only two hundred years ago, 
men and women should have been 
hung up in dozens, and even burned, 
on such childish and ridiculous charges 
as those we read of in Mr Wright’s 
book. Hopkins was frequently him- 
self a witness—uniting, apparently, 
that character with the somewhat in- 
compatible ones of informer and pro- 
secutor. He had a sort of man 
Friday, named John Sterne, who 
went about with him swearing to and 
improving upon any lie he thought 
fit to promulgate. The chief proof, 
often the only one, upon which the 
unfortunate accused were found guilty 
and executed, waa the possession of 
a familiar imp, in the form of a cat, 
dog, or other animal. One unhappy 
old woman, of the name of Elizabeth 
Clarke, was imprisoned by Hopkins 
for several successive nights, he him- 
self sitting up with her, to watch for 
her familiars, and to keep her from 
sleeping until such time as she should 
confess. After three nights’ vigilance, 
the poor creature, doubtless exhausted 
and enfeebled, confessed a compact 
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with the fiend. Had confirmation of 
the fact been needed, it was supplied 
by the appearance of a fat, short- 
legged dog, white with sandy spots, 
(evidently a turnspit,) of a greyhound, 
and ofa polecat. These she admitted 
to be familiars. One of them was 
named Vinegar Tom, another Sack- 
and-Sugar — so, at least swore Hop- 
kins and Sterne. Whereupon Eliza- 
beth Cfarke was duly hanged. The 
same was done, at Bury, in Suffolk, 
to an aged clergyman, named Lowes, 
who for fifty years had been Vicar of 
Brandeston. Sterne wrote and printed 
a long account of his confession, from 
which it was made to appear that he 
had been in the habit of sending his 
imps to sink ships at sea. In this 
affair a political motive was easy to 
trace, for Lowes was a well-known 
opponent of the new church govern- 
ment. 


“ Hopkins and his colleagues were en- 
couraged in their new profession by the 
tacit recognition of Parliament, who sent 
a commission of Puritanical ministers to 
assist the judges in the assizes. We can 
trace his course imperfectly by the pam- 
phlets of the time, which give reports of 
at least some of the different trials in 
which he figured as grand accuser; but 
some of these are now exceedingly rare, 
and many no doubt are lost. He was, 
perhaps, at Cambridge towards the end 
of the year 1645, as a witch was hanged 
there who had an imp in the form of a 
frog.” 


Early in 1646 he was at Kimbolton, 
where he was assailed in print by a 
sturdy minister of the name of John 
Gaule, who-wrote a pamphlet expos- 
ing the cruelty and absurdity of his 
proceedings, showing how he and his 
fellow witch-finders kept persons fast- 
ing and without sleep, sometimes 
bound with cords, or set cross-legged, 
or in some other uneasy attitude, 
upon a stool, until they were so ex- 
hausted and weary of their lives that 
they confessed anything, scarce know- 
ing what they said or did. This was the 
commencement of a reaction against 
Hopkins and the other persecutors of 
witches; and on the return of the 
former to his native county, in 1647, he 
was assailed by indignant outcries and 
denunciations, and taxed with being 
himself as great a wizard as any whose 
punishment he had brought about; in 


proof of which it was alleged that 
some gentlemen had seized him and 
put him to the trial of swimming, and 
that, as he floated, he of course was 
guilty. He printed a pamphlet in his 
own defence, and then died, of a ma- 
lady aggravated by vexation. After 
his death, there was almost a cessa- 
tion of witch-prosecutions, although 
in 1649 there were two or three exe- 
cutions for the imaginary crime. That 
also was the year of the mysterious 
disturbances at Woodstock, attributed 
of course to supernatural agency, and 
of which Scott has so skilfully availed 
himself in one of the most pleasing of 
his romances. It was in the month 
of October that the commissioners ap- 
pointed to survey the Crown lands for 
sale. took possession of Woodstock, 
quartering themselves in the king’s 
own apartments, making a kitchen of 
his bed-chamber, a brew-house of the 
council-hall, and using the dining- 
room as a wood-house, where they 
stored the wood of “that ancient 
standard in the high park, known of 
all by the name of the King’s Oak, 
which (that nothing might remain 
that had the name of king affixed to 
it) they digged up by the roots.” For 
the first two or three days they were 
unmolested, but then began a series 
of annoyances which compelled them, 
after about a fortnight’s residence, to 
evacuate the premises, sore in body 
and terrified in spirit. ‘The practical 
jokes played upon them were of the 
roughest ; such, for instance, as 
“hoisting up their bed-feet so much 
higher than their heads, that they 
thought they should have been turned 
over and over, and then letting them 
fall down with such force that their 
bodies rebounded from the bed a good 
distance,” throwing great stones and 
bones of horses upon them as they lay 
in bed, and drenching them with 
buckets of foul water. ‘‘ The same 
night the windows were all broke by 
throwing of stones, and there was 
most terrible noises in three several 
places together near them. Nay, the 
very rabbit-stealers who were abroad 
that night were so affrighted with the 
dismal thundering, that for haste they 
left their ferrets in the holes behind 
them, beyond Rosamond’s Well.” So 
the devout and worshipful commis- 
sioners departed, fully persuaded that 
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they had been persecuted by the devil 
himself—then esteemed a staunch ally 
of the Cavaliers, just as, when the 
tide of loyalty set in again, he was 
popularly held to be in league with 
the Republicans. 

As if Charles II. had brought back 
with him from exile some portion of 
the superstitious and persecuting spirit 
spread in England by his grandfather, 
the early years of the Restoration 
witnessed several trials and executions 
for witchcraft. One of these cases 
was remarkable, from the circum- 
stance that the celebrated Sir Matthew 
Hale was the Lord Chief Baron before 
whom it was tried. The terms of his 
charge to the jury, in which he ‘‘ made 
no doubt at all that there were such 
creatures as witches,” had doubtless 
much weight with those to whom it 
was addressed. The verdict was 
guilty, and the two poor old women 
whom it concerned were hanged upon 
the following Monday. Trials for 
witchcraft continued pretty frequent 
up to the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; but Lord Chief Justice Holt, 
the successor of Hale, discouraged 
them, and so charged the juries that 
an acquittal seems invariably to have 
ensued. In several instances the po- 
pulace, disappointed at such results, 
had recourse to the old trial by 
swimming, and more than one of 
the patients died under the rude 
ordeal. As recently as 1712, a Hert- 
fordshire jury found one Jane Wen- 
ham guilty of witchcraft, and, as a 
matter of form, the judge was obliged 
to pronounce sentence of death; but 
he subsequently obtained her pardon, 
anda neighbouring gentleman, Colonel 
Plummer of Gilston, gave the poor 
woman a cottage near his own house. 
Strange to say, several clergymen had 
joined in the cry against her. The 
affair caused a great sensation at the 
time. ‘‘The dispute,” says Mr Wright, 
“seems to have become in some de- 
gree identified with the bitter animo- 
sities then existing between the Church 
and the Dissenters. It was just the 
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time when the intolerant party, with 
their hero Sacheverell, had gained the 
upper hand, and they seemed not un- 
willing to recall into force even the 
old degrading belief in witchcraft, if 
they could make it an instrument for 
effecting their purposes. But the most 
important result of this trial, and of 
the controversy to which it gave rise, 
was the publication, two or three years 
afterwards, of the ‘ Historical Essay 
concerning Witchcraft,’ by the king’s 
chaplain in ordinary, Dr Francis Hut- 
chinson.” This book was a coup-de- 
grace to witchcraft in England. 
Thenceforward none but, the most ig- 
norant and brutal classes of the popu- 
lation would give ear to such accusa- 
tions, or persecute those against whom 
they were brought. In France the 
delusion had already, for nearly half 
a century, been discountenanced by 
all persons with any pretensions to 
education and enlightenment. In 
1672, some Norman shepherds having 
been arrested on a charge of sorcery, 
Louis XIV., by a peremptory order 
in council, had them set at liberty 
without form of trial. And although, 
eight years later, Lavoisin, Lavigou- 
reux, and Lesage were burnt by judg- 
ment of the Chambre Ardente, for 
practising magic, the records and 
memoirs of the time show personal 
animosity between Louvois and the 
Marechal de Luxemburg to have been 
at the bottom of that curious affair. 
Louvois gratified his dislike to the 
Marshal by annoying and imprisoning 
him, and took little account of the 
lives of three or four ignoble charla- 
tans and pretenders to the black art. 
The incredulity of Louis XIV. put 
witchcraft out of vogue, and, according 
to the courtier-like belief of the time, 
Satan himself, thus contemned and 
defied, no longer dared beat up for 
recruits on the territory of the Grand 
Monarque. France has the credit of 
being the first country to spurn and 
repudiate a class of superstitions 
repugnant alike to civilisation and to 
humanity. 
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MODERN STATE TRIALS. 


PART IV.—THE ROMANCE OF FORGERY. 


A Botp stroke for a peerage, cer- 
tainly, was that of ‘“‘ Alexander Hum- 
phreys, otherwise Alexander, claiming 
the title of Earl of Stirling ;” and a 
wondrous story of his alleged doings 
was told in the High Court of Justi- 
ciary at Edinburgh, during an entire 
week commencing on the 29th April 
1839. He was charged with having 
conceived, and carried into execution, 
a scheme of fraud and forgery which, 
on being deliberately examined, sug- 
gests a fine subject for psychological 
study, with a view to determining the 
true mental and moral condition of 
the projector, and the estimate which 
he must have formed of that of others. 
Was he the victim of an imbecile 
credulity ? or did he give credit for an 
extreme degree of supineness and 
obtuseness to those whom he sought 
80 seriously to affect by his compre- 
hensive operations, or who would 
have to deal with them judicially or 
otherwise? Was his case, however 
singular and suspicious in the mode 
of its development, nevertheless an 
honest and true one? Was he, when 
he stood at the bar on a blighting 
charge of Forcery,—of ‘using and 
uttering,” to adopt the language of 
the indictment, ‘*as genuine, forged 
documents, knowing the same to be 
forged”—of ‘wickedly and feloni- 
ously fabricating false and simulate 
writings, to be used as evidence in 
courts of law, and so using the same 
as genuine, and knowingly uttering 
and using them as such, by producing 
the same as evidence in courts of 
law”—having formed the fraudulent 
design of procuring himself to be re- 
cognised as Earl of Stirling in Scot- 
land, and of obtaining certain great 
estates and territories in North Ame- 
rica and Scotland, with the pretended 
right of conferring the honour and 
bestowing the titles of baronets of 
Nova Scotia, as being the representa- 
tive, and entitled to the honours, 


privileges, and estates of William, 
first earl of Stirling,” and ‘* of procur- 
ing loans or advances of money from 
ignorant and credulous persons, on 
the faith of his being entitled to those 
estates and privileges, as he falsely 
represented,”—was the person stand- 
ing accused of these ‘‘crimes of a 
heinous nature, and severely punish- 
able,” all the while in the eye of 
Heaven, and according to the laws of 
his country, indeed and in truth 
what he had claimed to be—Earu or 
Strrtinc? If he were, the mere im- 
putation of such atrocious offences 
rendered him an object of great 
sympathy, proportionably deepening 
with the peril in which he stood of 
being erroneously convicted of those 
offences. In such an event, we can 
but deplore the imperfection of human 
institutions, so anxiously contrived 
for the investigation of truth, and 
establishing the distinction between 
guilt and innocence. Few things are 
more profoundly afflicting than a 
clearly proved miscarriage of justice, 
operating grievously, or even fatally, 
against the accused. When it is the 
other way, it may well occasion com- 
mensurate regret and indignation. 
If the prisoner were, in fact, not the 
Earl of Stirling, the documentary 
evidence which he adduced to prove 
that fact was of such a character 
that it must have been forged ; for, if 
genuine, it established his claims.irre- 
fragably. Then comes the question— 
Did he adduce that evidence inno- 
cently, without a suspicion of its 
spuriousness, being the dupe of other’s 
villainy, though for his own direct 
and exclusive personal advantage and 
aggrandisement? Or, finally, did he 
actually forge that evidence, or adduce 
it with the knowledge that it had been 
forged? His guilt would be in either 
of these latter cases the same, both 
legally and morally ; and if he were 
guilty, then we should concur with Mr 
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Townsend in saying that, “‘in the 
height of his pretensions, and the 
ability with which they were sup- 
ported, he has soared beyond all com- 
petitors, and has left a name unrivalled 
in imposture, since the days of Perkin 
Warbeck.”* 

Put the case, prospectively and 
retrospectively, of a total stranger 
claiming a peerage, by means of a 
fictitious pedigree. First, prospec- 
tively—every link in the chain will 
have to be forged with mingled bold- 
ness and adroitness, for it will inevi- 
tably be tested rigorously. Truth 
must be so skilfully intermingled 
with falsehood, as to baffle practised 
acuteness: facts and declarations, 
written and oral, must be arranged, 
with reference especially to dates, 
with such a comprehensive caution 
as not to admit of conflict with any 
item of hostile and undoubted proof. 
A single frail link, and chain and 
anchor are gone! What consummate 
sagacity, what extensive knowledge, 
what unfaltering patience and reso- 
lution, are indispensable as conditions 
of success in this guilty enterprise ! 
The astute schemer must calculate in 
having hereafter, as it were, a blood- 
hound on his track. Having matured 
his plans, what a moment is that of 
going into action—of openly starting 
the case! With what tremulous 
anxiety does he contemplate each 
successive stage of development! How 
start, in dismay, at the possibility of 
some suddenly discovered deficiency, 
inconsistency, contradiction, impossi- 
bility, or unlooked-for consequences 
of steps deemed to have been most 
profoundly well considered ! 

And retrospectively—when the ficti- 
tious pedigree has been annihilated 
—with what feelings of mortification 
must the defeated schemer review his 
course of procedure, wondering at the 
shortsightedness which had failed to 
provide against this, that, or the 
other contingency—which, as it has 
turned out, could have been done so 
easily and safely ! 

‘** A curse upon my pate, 
That this foul blot my stupid hood-winked eye 
Perceived not !” 


For it will frequently be found that 
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the most consummate impostors prove 
to have been guilty of some one act 
or omission fatal to the best-con- 
certed scheme—to have gone much 
too far beyond, or fallen far short of, 
what was necessary. It may be called 
being wise after the event ; but so it 
is, and is perhaps ordained to be—a 
truth consolatory to be borne in mind 
by those charged with the responsi- 
bility of conducting legal investiga- 
tion, and vindicating public justice ; 
stimulating them to the exhibition ot 
patient vigilance. 

How far the foregoing remarks may 
prove applicable, if at all, to the facts 
of the case now under consideration, 
we shall leave the reader to determine 
when he shall have been put in pos- 
session of them ; for till then we in- 
tend to withhold the result of the 
trial—the verdict of the jury—which 
may, in some respects, not a little 
surprise him. The whole case ap- 
pears to us pervaded by the very spirit 
of romance—exciting and sustaining 
curiosity and interest to the very last. 
In our present Number, we shall be 
unable to proceed farther than collect- 
ing the materials, and having them 
ready for investigation before the High 
Court of Justiciary—which performed 
its duties in a truly admirable man- 
ner, both judges and counsel, as we 
shall hereafter have occasion to point 
out. At present, we cheerfully bear 
our testimony to the discretion, urba- 
nity, and dignity, the vigilant saga- 
city, exhibited by the Court, as well 
as the acuteness, learning, and elo- 
quence of the counsel on both sides. 
The present is probably one of the most 
remarkable trials occurring in the whole 
annals of Scottish jurisprudence. It 
will be our endeavour to extricate the 
facts of the case from the technicalities 
and complicities in which they were 
necessarily involved at the trial,—as 
we go on indicating several points of 
interesting contrast between Scottish 
and English criminal procedure. We 
regret being unable conscientiously to 
express our obligation to Mr Towns- 
end, with respect to his account of 
‘“‘ The trial of Alexander Alexander, 
claiming to be Earl of Stirling, for the 
crime of Forgery.” He is indebted 
for his materials (without acknow- 





* Townsend, vol. i. p. 407. 
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ledging it) to Mr Swinton, an advo- 
cate at re Scotch Bar, and now Pro- 
fessor of Civil Law in the University 
of Edinburgh, who, in 1839, published 
an elaborate and authentic account of 
the trial, in an octavo volume,* hav- 
ing the advantage of careful revision 
by the presiding judge and the 
counsel, of those parts of the case 
more immediately concerning the part 
which they bore in the proceedings. 
The evidence is also given at length, 
as well as all the instruments of evi- 
dence, and several interesting docu- 
ments tendered in proof, but rejected, 
yet throwing light on some of the most 
obscure parts of the case. The alleged 
forgeries were divided into three 
classes, and one of them, incomparably 
the most interesting, (a map, with a 
great number of indorsements upon 
it,) forms the subject of a large sheet 
of fac-simile. Mr Townsend does not 
seem to have thoroughly mastered the 
case ; the facts of which, as presented 
in the full report of the trial, un- 
doubtedly demand some effort in order 
to present them succinctly and popu- 
larly, so as to reward the attention 
bestowed on them, not only by general 
readers, but by students in jurispru- 
dence. His introductory observations, 
however, are interesting and perti- 
nent. He points attentionf to “ the 
marked increase in all the crimes 
which require superior intelligence 
rather than brute force for their suc- 
cessful accomplishment, and which 
can be effected only by the misapplied 
union of talent and education,” and 
also ‘‘ to the temptation afforded to 
persons of comparative refinement— 
of cool head and callous heart—by 
the abolition of the punishment of 
death for crimes against property” 
[only,] ‘to adventure in forbidden 
ways of enriching themselves at the 
expense of their neighbours, where 
failure and detection would not involve 
their personal safety,” [by which he 
means their lives.| He proceeds to 
give, briefly, three or four ‘ modern 
instances,” amongst which are the 
monstrous fabrication of a mural 
tablet, ‘with all the signs of anti- 
quity and convenient dates,” in the 
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late celebrated ‘* Tracy Peerage” case, 
and which created such a vivid dis- 
play of indignation in the House of 
Lords ; and another recent case, that 
of a minister of religion, “‘ the Rev. 
William Bailey, Clerk, LL.D.,” which 
is of such an astounding character, 
that we shall present its leading fea- 
tures to the reader previous to en- 
tering on that which is the subject of 
the present paper. 

The Reverend Dr Bailey, minister 
of St Peter’s, Queen Square, West- 
minster, was, till within the last few 
years, an attractive preacher, and 
highly respected by his congregation. 
Happening to see a paragraph in a 
newspaper announcing the recent 
death of an obscure miser named 
Smith, of enormous wealth, with no 
near relations, and so uneducated as 
to be scarcely able to write his name, 
the deadly idea occurred to him, sug- 
gested by that Evil One against whose 
temptations his life had been spent in 
warning others, of setting up a ficti- 
tious claim to a large sum of money, 
as due to his sister, from the deceased 
miser! He pitched, doubtless for 
greater probability’s sake, upon the 
fractional sum of £2875, and in due 
time forwarded to the executors copies 
of two instruments, an “I O U,” 
and a promissory note for that amount, 
purporting to have been signed by the 
miser, and given to “Miss Anne 
Bailey, of 45 Upper Arthur Street, 
Belfast, for value received from her, in 
cash advanced by her on loan to me. 
Witness — William Bailey, Clerk, 
LL.D., minister of St Peter’s, Queen 
Square, Westminster.” Not a little 
astonished by this sudden application, 
their testator having died worth seve- 
ral hundred thousand pounds, and no 
trace existing among his papers of any 
transaction in which the name of 
Bailey occurred—none of his acquaint- 
ances having ever heard of the name 
of Bailey, as known to the testator— 
the executors resolved to resist the 
action, and put the plaintiff to sworn 
proof in a public court of justice. 
The reverend gentleman stepped 
boldly into the box ; first produced an 
account-book, containing various en- 
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tries of loans by his sister to Smith, 
the deceased miser; and then swore 
point blank to his having witnessed 
the miser’s signature to the ‘I O U,” 
in the vestry-room of St Peter’s! just 
before divine service! at seven o'clock 
on the evening of Thursday, the 12th 
August! His evidence—the whole 
story—was totally disbelieved ; his 
pretended vouchers were impounded, 
and he was committed on the charge 
of forgery. How shall we proceed 
with the frightful facts elicited at his 
trial for that offence? First of all, it 
was proved beyond all doubt that, at 
the precise period pitched upon by the 
miserable forger as that on which he 
had witnessed the signature of the 
miser, the latter had been in company 
for two hours with a friend, a builder 
in the Hampstead Road, whose reason 
for remembering the circumstance 
was, that it was his wedding-day ! 
But scarcely half of this tale of 
horror has yet been told. Not con- 
tented with having committed per- 
jury himself, he procured, and en- 
deavoured to procure, others to per- 
jure themselves, in order to support 
this dismal fable concerning Smith’s 
signature! He had met in the 
Brompton Road a poor Irishman who 
sold fruit by the roadside, and asked 
him if he would become a witness at 
the trial of an action! ‘I looked at 
him,” said the man, ‘‘and admired 
what he meant, but I said ‘ yes,’ to 
see what his motive was.” The reve- 
rend delinquent then gave him a 
shilling, and told him to call at his 
house the next day; and on his doing 
so, gave him a written paper, which 
he was to commit to memory—the 
purport being, that he had seen Smith 
go into the vestry of St Peter's, and 
come out again in five minutes, fol- 
lowed by Dr Bailey in his surplice, on 
the evening of the 12th August! The 
man preserved, and exhibited in 
court, at the trial of Dr Bailey, this 
blighting evidence of guilt! The 
witness had been taken to the Ex- 
chequer Office, and there had signed 
his false depositions; but when sent 
down to swear publicly in court to 
the falsehood, ‘hig flesh,” he said, 
‘crawled on his bones, and he ran 
away!” Yet again—the prisoner 
had given £30 to a reduced trades- 
man to swear to the same falsehood, 


(April, 
and he did so swear, as he confessed! 
the Doctor having told him that, 
“unless he did, the Doctor’s sister 
was in danger of being robbed of 
£3000!” Dr Bailey’s written instruc- 
tions to both witnesses were pro- 
duced in court, and proved, on his 
trial! Nor have we even yet reached 
the depth to which this abandoned of 
God descended in the abyss of guilt. 
He called several unfortunate women 
—discharged servants, milliners, and 
others — whom he had tutored to 
swear to different portions of the 
imaginary transaction between him- 
self and Smith! But the prosecu- 
tion, aided by secret memoranda 
which they had discovered in Dr 
Bailey’s desk, easily rent this black 
tissue of perjury. Finally, as though 
to add an infernal glare to these atro- 
cities, Dr Bailey succeeded in pro- 
ducing several witnesses, of unques- 
tionable respectability, who conscien- 
tiously deposed to his eminence as a 
preacher, and the estimation in which 
he was held as aman of moral worth ! 
All, however, was in vain: he was 
found guilty, and transported for life. 
** How venial,” justly observes Mr 
Townsend, ‘in comparison with his 
double guilt, yet how sad in contrast, 
the sin and punishment of Dr Dodd!” 
We conceive that few cases blacker 
than this are on record in the annals 
of crime. It were vain to speculate 
on the state of mind and of feeling of 
an accepted and successful minister 
of religion, who could conceive, and 
proceed deliberately to carry into 
execution, as he did, the idea of such 
enormous atrocity! 

It is time, however, to come to the 
remarkable case of the claimant of 
the Stirling Peerage. It occurred 
twelve years ago, at Edinburgh, be- 
fore a Scottish jury consisting of 
Jifteen, instead of twelve, as in Eng- 
land and Ireland—the decision of a 
majority being sufficient to determine 
the result. There were four judges, 
constituting the High Court of Jus- 
ticiary — Lord Meadowbank, Lord 
Mackenzie, Lord Moncrieff, and Lord 
Cockburn. The case of the Crown 
was conducted partially by Mr Ruth- 
erfurd, then, and still, the Lord-Advo- 
cate, but principally by the then 
Solicitor-General, (now Lord Ivory,) 
Mr Cosmo Innes, and Mr Handyside; 
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that of the prisoner, called in Scot- 
land ‘‘ the Panel,” by Mr Robertson, 
(now Lord Robertson,) Mr Anderson, 
and Mr Inglis. The court was 
crowded to excess throughout the 
whole trial, which lasted an entire 
week, attracting great attention, not 
only in this country, but at Paris, 
which supplied witnesses eminent as 
antiquaries and otherwise. The ap- 
pearance of the prisoner at the bar 
was attended by a singular and 
touching manifestation of chivalrous 
devotion to his interests, and enthu- 
siastic confidence in his integrity and 
honour, on the part of one of his chief 
friends, a highly distinguished and 
eminent British officer, Colonel 
Charles D’Aguilar, then Deputy-Ad- 
jutant-General of the forces in Ire- 
land. This gentleman not only took 
his seat, in the first instance, beside 
the prisoner, but remained there till 
the last moment of the trial, when 
the prisoner was carried out of court 
in a swoon, on hearing the verdict 
announced. This gallant officer was 
the last witness called on behalf of 
the defence; stated that he had been 
an affectionate schoolfellow of the 
prisoner forty years before; and, 
though having little or no subsequent 
personal intercourse with him, had 
constantly corresponded with him 
during that long interval. The last 
questions proposed to him were as 
follows :— 

“ Q.—‘ From your long and inti- 
mate acquaintance with Lord Stir- 
ling, what is your opinion of him as a 
man of honour and a gentleman?’ 

“A.—‘I think,’ replied Colonel 
D’ Aguilar with dignity, ‘ my presence 
here to-day is the best answer to that 
question. Nothing on earth would 
have induced me to stand where I do, 
before this court, if I did not believe 
Lord Stirling to be incapable of doing 
a dishonourable action. If the cor- 
respondence of an individual can in 
any manner be relied on as an index 
to his mind and character, I have in 
my possession, in the letters of Lord 
Stirling, what will afford the best 
proof of his uprightness and in- 
tegrity.’”* 

A second, and in all respects similar 
testimony, was borne by another 
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gentleman of unquestionable honour 
and position in society, Mr Hardinge, 
of Bole Hall, near Tamworth, a rela- 
tive of the late Sir Robert Peel. 

** Q.—‘ You know the prisoner inti- 
mately ?” 

‘* A.—*T have constantly corres- 
ponded with him, and know him—so 
far as one man can know another.’ 

** Q.— What is your opinion of him 
as a man of moral principle and 
honour?’ 

‘* A.—‘ If I were to point out aman 
as remarkable for the strictest honour, 
I would name Lord Stirling. When 
at school, he was universally beloved 
by every individual. . Lintro- 
duced him to Sir Robert Peel. In his 
letters to me I never saw an expres- 
sion that was not honourable to his 
head and heart. There is no man in 
existence more honourable, in my 
opinion, than he: as to that, from the 
knowledge I have of him, I think 
myself entitled to speak with confi- 
dence.’ ” t 

Of such evidence as this, the priso- 
ner’s counsel did not fail to make the 
most; but the Solicitor-General as- 
sailed it thus :— 

“¢T¢ cannot avail the prisoner here. 
Evidence to character may avail the 
accused where the case hangs in 
dubio, but not where the evidence is 
clear against the party. The circum- 
stances in which the prisoner was 
placed, and the very end at which he 
was aiming, must have made it part of 
his game to preserve and heep up the 
good character which he seems origin- 
ally to have possessed. He was aim- 
ing to obtain high honours and 
extensive lands and estates, and it 
was necessary for his success that he 
should conduct himself as a gentle- 
man. Ihave no doubt that, being a 
very clever man, he could so conduct 
himself as to preserve the good im- 
pression which had from the first been 
laid in the early attachment of un- 
suspecting and affectionate boyhood. 
But all this must yield, if there be 
real evidence of crime.” { 

To this, which, however just and 
forcible, would be considered, at the 
English Bar, as perhaps pressing with 
somewhat unusual severity upon a 
prisoner so situated, his counsel an- 
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swered by urging on the jury the 
unreasonableness of imputing such 
foul crime to “‘a maa of unsullied 
character—or rather, as my learned 
friend seems to say, having got up a 
false good character for villanous 
purposes, like the man who was said 
to have fraudulently concealed his 
own insanity.” * 

The Judge thus dealt with the 
topic :— 

**Gentlemen,—I believe every tittle 
of this evidence, given with an ear- 
nestness which, if it told on your 
minds as it did on mine, must have 
been by you felt as most deeply 
affecting. It is however, at best, 
but evidence as to the character of 
the prisoner; and if the case be not 
clear against him, he will be entitled 
to the benefit of that character. But 
even if he had not obtained it, if the 
case had so stood, he would equally 
have been entitled to the benefit of 
the doubt. Still, you have got that 
evidence to character, and, still more, 
on account of it will you be disposed 
to listen to the suggestions of your 
own minds; and if the grounds for 
convicting the prisoner be not entirely 
satisfactory, in that case acquit him 
of these charges by a verdict, provid- 
ing either that he is not guilty, or 
that, however suspicions may attach 
to him, the guilt has not been legally 
proven.” tf 

It will be not a little interesting, in 
the event, to see to what extent the 
jury acted upon this temperate and 
enlightened judicial advice. We now 
entreat the reader to peruse the ensu- 
ing narrative with a suspended judg- 
ment, keeping his eye steadily fixed 
on the true points of inquiry. It was 
not one of them, whether the priso- 
ner’s claims to the Earldom of Stirling 
were valid or not, but simply and 
exclusively whether certain docu- 
ments were, in fact, forgeries ; and if 
so, whether the prisoner had either 
forged them, or uttered them with a 
guilty knowledge that they were 
forgeries. It is of the utmost moment 
to distinguish between these two 
questions, for every one of the docu- 
ments may have been forged, and 
even designed by the forger, and in- 
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trinsically calculated, to advance the 
interests of the claims and preten- 
sions imputed to the prisoner; and 
further, he may have even availed 
himself of those forged documents for 
that purpose, and yet been as igno- 
rant of the fact of forgery, and in all 
respects as innocent of a guilty utter- 
ing, as any of the Judges before 
whom he was being tried. Thus 
there are three questions before us: 
I. Were the documents in question, 
or any of them, forged? II. If so, 
were they forged by the prisoner, or 
by others with his knowledge? III. 
Or, lastly, did he utter any of them, 
knowing them to be forged ? 


Alexander Humpureys, the pri- 
soner, was the son of very respectable 
parents, and born in Warwickshire. 
His mother’s name was Hannah, and 
she was the youngest child of the 
Rev. John ALEXANDER, a Presby- 
terian minister at Dublin. His father 
was a merchant of considerable afflu- 
ence, and living in suitable style, and 
very hospitably, at a place near Bir- 
mingham called ‘ Digleth,” from 
which, in 1798-1799, he removed to a 
place in the same neighbourhood call- 
ed Fairhill, but subsequently ‘ The 
Larches.” ‘* Nobody in Birming- 
ham,” said Mr Hardinge, ‘‘ lived bet- 
ter. They kept their carriage and a 
pair of fine grey horses, and had half- 
a-dozen servants at least.”{ Their 
son Alexander was born about the 
year 1784, and he went to a school 
near Birmingham kept by the Rev. 
Mr Corrie, the brother of an impor- 
tant witness in the case. Young 
Humphreys was a great favourite 
among his companions, two of whom 
were, as has been seen, Colonel 
D’Aguilar and Mr Hardinge. In his 
eighteenth year, he accompanied his 
father on some errand of business, as 
it is supposed, to France, during the 
short peace of 1802, both of them be- 
ing, unfortunately, among the English 
detained prisoners by Napoleon. The 
father died, in 1807, at Verdun, where 
his son remained till the peace of 
1814. Two years previously to that 
event he married Fortunata Bartoletti, 
a Neapolitan lady, by whom he was 
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introduced to a personage, one Made- 
moiselle le Normand, who was des- 
tined to figure prominently in his 
after history. She was an authoress 
of some little repute, but better known 
as the Parisian Sybi—in plain Eng- 
lish, she was a fortune-teller by means 
of cards, ( Tireur des cartes ;*) and she 
told Mr Humphreys his fortune, (he 
paying her five napoleons)—viz., “that 
he would encounter many toils and dis- 
tresses, but should at length arrive at great 
honours.” How he supported himself 
in France is unknown; but, in 1814, 
he and Mrs Humphreys came over to 
England, and settled at Worcester 
with very limited means. He became 
an usher at a respectable school, then 
called Netherton House, but shortly 
afterwards was the master of the 
establishment. It would seem, also, 
that he carried on to a little extent, 
about the same time, the somewhat 
incongruous business of a wine-mer- 
chant, and, in fact, appeared to be in 
exceedingly straitened circumstances. 
How it came to pass seems a mys- 
tery ; but about a year after his in- 
auspicious settlement at Worcester— 
viz., in 1815 and 1816—he conceived 
the bold and bright idea of claiming 
the old Scottish earldom of Stir- 
ling, together with considerable 
estates in Scotland, and vast posses- 
sions in British North America, al- 
leged to be annexed to the title. 
The dazzling link of assumed con- 
nection with these aristocratic pre- 
tensions was his mother. She and 
her husband seem to have gone down 
to their graves, however—he in 
France in 1807, and she in England 
in 1814—without ever having even 
hinted the existence of any such 
claims as their son was now starting, 
within a little more than a year after 
his mother’s death; unless, indeed, 
reliance is to be placed upon the 
extraordinary statements made some 
eleven or twelve years afterwards, by 
Mr Humphreys’ sister, a lady at Man- 
chester, (under the name of “ Eliza,” 
commonly called Lady Eliza Pount- 
ney,) who deponed that she had often 


- heard her mother say to her children 


that “ they had noble blood in their 
veins,” and had heard her deceased 


father ‘‘ frequently call her mother 
his countess ;” but that her mother, 
“ being a person of great humility, 
and perfectly unostentatious, did not 
take upon herself the title ;” that her 
mother had repeatedly said that she 
had heard her mother say that she 
had an emblazoned pedigree of the 
Earls of Stirling, setting forth their 
marriages, issue, and descent, but 
which had been surreptitiously taken 
away or stolen from her; together 
with divers other family papers and 
valuable documents respecting the 
title and descent of the Earl of Stir- 
ling to her family ; and she had also 
heard her mother say that she had 
two brothers, John and Benjamin, 
who had fully intended assuming their 
peerage honours, had not early death 
cut them off in the prime of life; also 
that they died unmarried, as did her 
eldest sister, Mary ; whereby she (the 
mother of the deponent) said she 
believed herself to be the last of her 
family of the Alexanders, who were 
entitled to be Earls of Stirling: all 
which particulars the deponent consi- 
dered ‘‘ were matters of notoriety in 
the then circle of her mother’s friends ; 
but she did not know of any of their 
JSriends who were then alive.”t The 
value, however, which was set upon 
these reminiscences, by those most 
affected by them, may be inferred 
from the fact, that this lady was not 
called as a witness on behalf of her 
brother at the trial, though she might 
have been, (and though the prisoner’s 
counsel were challenged by the Crown 
to produce her,t) and the deposition 
containing these critical statements 
was printed with the ‘ Additional 
Defences” given in by the prisoner! 
It is for the reader to judge of the 
probability that such a state of facts 
really existed —that Mr and Mrs 
Alexander could have entertained the 
idea, and freely spoken of such criti- 
cal family matters, without any disin- 
terested respectable person being pro- 
ducible to attest the fact of their 
having done so, and of their having 
taken a single step to investigate 
their supposed rights, or prosecute 
their imposing claims. The reader’s 
particular attention, however, is called 
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to the fact of this lady — made 
these statements so early as January 
1826, and of her brother, the prisoner, 
then availing himself of them. The 
nature of some of these representa- 
tions may hereafter throw light upon 
some dark and intricate passages in 
this remarkable history; but it must 
be remembered that this lady’s state- 
ments were not brought before the 


ury. 
: The first evidence there was of the 
prisoner’s stirring in the matter of his 
claims to the peerage, consisted of a 
statement made at the trial by a Mr 
Corrie, a solicitor at Birmingham, 
who had acted in that capacity to the 
prisoner’s father, and been a trustee 
under his will. He said that he first 
heard from the prisoner himself of his 
claims in 1815 or 1816; but that on 
his saying ‘‘ he had no documents, or 
no effectual documents, to support 
them,” Mr Corrie had ‘ declined to 
act for him then.”* Sometime after- 
wards, however, he met with persons 
exhibiting greater zeal and enterprise 
on his behalf; but they do not come 
on the stage till after an interval of 
nearly seven or eight yeats—by which 
time he would seem to have entered 
into confidential relations with more 
than one professional adviser—among 
whom was a Mr Thomas Christopher 
Banks, the author of a work on dor- 
mant and extinct peerages,t and who 
will presently appear on the scene 
frequently and decisively. Acting 
under this gentleman’s advice, early 
in the year 1824, Mr Humphreys 
applied for and obtained a royal 
licence to assume his mother’s iablen 
name of Alexander—also that of the 
Stirling family—but without any inti- 
mation to the authorities of any par- 
ticular reason which he had for doing 
so. Thenceforward, he wrote him- 
self ‘‘ Alexander Humphreys Alex- 
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ander.”t Acting on the advice of 
counsel and his legal agents, he ven- 
tured next to take up the Peerage 
title of the noble family of which he 
aspired to be the representative; and 
on the 2d June 1825, actually at- 
tended at the election of a Scottish 
representative Peer in the room of the 
recently deceased Lord Balcarres, 
answered to the name of The Earl of 
Stirling, and having tendered his vote, 
it was, necessarily, recorded by the 
official clerks! This feat he long 
afterwards justly characterised as “a 
serious blunder;” adding, that “* it 
was beginning where he should have 
ended.”§ He founded his claim, be 
it observed, on this occasion—as, in- 
deed, ever after—upon ‘ a royal char- 
ter, or letters patent of Novodamus, 
under the Great Seal of Scotland, 
dated the 7th December 1639, granted 
by King Charles I. in favour of Wil- 
liam, Earl of Stirling.” This alleged 
charter is the chief corner-stone of the 
entire structure, whether of fact or of 
fiction, with which we have to deal. 
It is necessary now, however, briefly 
but clearly, to set before the reader 
the time and manner of the original 
ennobling of the Stirling family. 

Sir William Alexander, ‘a courtier, 
and at the time Secretary of State of 
James I:, obtained from him in a.p. 
1621 a charter granting him the terri- 
tory of Nova Scotia; and seven years 
afterwards—viz., on the 2d February 
1628, he received from Charles I. a 
grant of the province since called 
Canada. Two years subsequently— 
viz., on the 4th September 1630, he 
was raised to the peerage by the title of 
Viscount of Stirling, by patent to him 
and ‘his heirs male;” and finally, three 
years afterwards—viz., on the 14th 
June 16338, on occasion of the latter 
King’s coronation—he was advanced 
to the dignity of Earl of Stirling and 
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Viscount Canada, by patent to him, 
and, again be it noted, “his heirs 
male.” He took possession of all the 
vast territory which had been granted 
to him, and his son spent some time 
in America regulating the affairs of the 
colony. The first Earl died in London 
in February 1640; and with his death, 
suffice it shortly to state, terminated 
the connection of the Stirling family 
with Nova Scotia and Canada. It is 
not altogether needless to advert to 
the various changes of ownership be- 
tween England and France which 
these provinces underwent, down to 
the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. 

The first Earl of Stirling had nine 
children —i.e. seven sons and two 
daughters. He had four successors in 
his earldom, the last of whom, Henry, 
the fifth earl, died without issue on 
the 4th December 1739. The link in 
the chain of descent with which we 
are specially concerned is that of 
JOHN, the fourth son of the first Earl: 
since the prisoner’s case was, that he 
was descended from this son John. 
The prisoner appears to have been 
the second claimant of the peerage. 
The first was a William Alexander, 
surveyor-general of the State of New 
Jersey, and afterwards a general in 
the American army. In 1759-60 this 
gentleman, (whose name, position, 
and claim must be borne in mind,) 
assumed the title, and presented to the 
Sovereign, for the recognition of his 
honours, a petition, which was re- 
mitted to the House of Lords. Two 
years afterwards, however, (10th 
March 1762) a Committee of Privi- 
leges resolved that he had not estab- 
lished his claim, and that in the mean 
time he, or any person claiming under 
him, should not be admitted to vote 
at the elections of peers of Scotland, 
and that he ‘' be ordered not to pre- 
sume to take upon himself the said 
title, honour, and dignity, until his 
claim shall have been allowed in due 
course of law.”* There the matter 
ended, and the dormant title of Stir- 
ling had rest for fifty-three years— 
viz., till the year 18156-when the pri- 
soner so suddenly revived it in order 
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to claim it as his own. When we 
parted with him—viz., on the 2d 
June 1825—he was claiming to vote in 
the election of a representative peer of 
Scotland. We next find bim insti- 
tuting legal proceedings in Scotland, 
on the 7th February 1826, for procur- 
ing himself to be declared heir to his 
mother: on which occasion he styled 
himself ‘‘ Alexander Humphreys Alex- 
ander, Earl of Stirling.” On this 
occasion two documents were pro- 
duced ¢ of great importance, and of 
which more will be presently said— 
viz., an affidavit alleged to have been 
made by a Henry Alexander, 16th 
July 1723, and ‘‘a statement” by a 
William Gordon, dated the 14th 
January 1723; both attested by a 
Thomas Conyers, on the 10th and 20th 
July in the same year;—the whole 
tending to establish the fact of the 
then existing charter of Novodamus, 
on which the prisoner’s claim was 
founded, and also some links in his 
pedigree. This preliminary step hav- 
ing been taken, he appears to have 
returned to Worcester, and there 
carried on an extensive correspond- 
ence, having for its objects the dis- 
covery of evidence in support of his 
claims, and raising loans on the security 
of his alleged rightful possessions in 
America and Scotland! Mr Banks 
was despatched to North America to 
publish and assert the prisoner’s rights 
as Earl of Stirling, and also to search 
for evidence ; and he soon sent home 
flourishing accounts of the success of 
his mission. ‘ By all,” says the 
prisoner in a letter to a friend at 
Glasgow,t ‘he was received in a 
most flattering manner. The British 
consul had tendered him his services 
in a very handsome manner by letter. 
dis It is now confidently antici- 
pated the Congress will grant mea 
location of five millions of acres, (which 
is found to be not one-twentieth part of 
the lands originally granted—all con- 
vertible at once, at common market 
price, into cash!) and will be more 
than one million sterling.” Eight 
months afterwards (25th July 1827) 
he exultingly announced fresh feats 





* Journal of the House of Lords, vol. xxx. p. 186. 
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+t Swinton, p. ix., note.—Letter dated 24th November 1826. (The letters appear- 
ing here are among those seized at the prisoner’s house, and deposited at the Justi- 
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on the part of his successful agent and 
pioneer, Mr Banks :—‘‘ I make haste 

to inform you that the charter of 
Nova Scotia is upon the record of the 
Great Seal at Edinburgh. Mr Banks 
has in his possession, and is using at 
this time, with complete effect, in 
America, all the office copies of that 
and the other charters which the first 
Earl of Stirling obtained.” ‘“ By 
degrees all the valuable papers of 
which my grandmother was robbed, 
about the time that the General” (the 
William Alexander already referred 
to) “ preferred his claims to the Earl- 
dom, are finding their way back to 
me. I have had the great satisfaction 
of learning, by these letters, that Mr 
Banks has positively ascertained the 
existence of another copy of that docu- 
ment.” On returning from America, 
in the spring of 1828, Mr Banks was 
despatched on a similar errand to Ire- 
land ; and in one of his earliest letters 
to the prisoner, (2d May 1828,) he al- 
ludes to a communication made to him 
by the latter concerning some “ late 
Parisian information,” adding, “ and 
I believe that all the latent windings 
are about to be brought to light. 

Your extracts are most en- 

couraging ; ; and indeed it is more than 
extraordinary that so much truth has 
been mentioned, where the circum- 
stances of past events were never 
told. Thus, what is to come may be 
most fairly looked up to as a surety of 
the wonderful works of Providence in 
the way of retribution, which, though 
slow in occurring, is nevertheless true 
in taking place at the due time, but 
which human. endurance, in the in- 
terim, can barely be brought to have 
the patience to await, or sustaining 
severe trials with fortitude.” * 

Mr Banks was despatched a second 
time to Ireland in the spring of the 
ensuing year, (1829 ;) and in a letter 
to the prisoner, dated Carlow, 17th 
March 1829, (not put in evidence,) 
announced a great and gratifying 
event—neither more nor less than his 
discovery of an old document pur- 
porting to. be a daly attested “ ex- 
cerPr” from the lost charter of 
Charles I., on which the prisoner 
had based his claims to the Stirling 
peerage! This “‘ excerpt” was the 
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instrument which proved the first 
article of indictment against the pri- 
soner. Mr Banks gives, in the last- 
cited letter, the following account of 
this truly wonderful windfall. He 
found it in a parcel, which had 
been left at his hotel in Dublin, by 
some stranger, ‘a person with whom 
he had had no communications.” 
But discovering an all - important 
indorsement upon it, verifying the 
authenticity of the document, and 
signed ** Thomas Conyers, 10th July 
1723,” he returned to Carlow, which 
he had visited on the preceding occa- 
sion, and found out a Mrs Fairclough, 
who had some knowledge of the 
family of Conyers; and Mr Banks 
was at length led to believe, that this 
mysterious parcel had come from her 
husband, who had gone from Carlow, 
and whom he represented to be a dis- 
reputable person. ‘ Fairclough most 
probably sent the parcel to me with- 
out any communication, that his 
name might not be brought forward, 
and he be thereby exposed to ques- 
tions or investigations as to the Con- 
yers’ concerns, which he might not 
choose to answer. Such are my sur- 
mises. However, the ‘excerpt’ is 
certainly of great importance, as the 
identity of its having once belonged 
to Mr Conyers, who had the original 
charter of Novodamus, [the indorse- 
ment stated, that ‘ the original charter 
was at present in his keeping,’] is 
so well proven and established.” He 
had come to this conclusion, from an 
alleged interview with the Inspector 
of Franks at the General Post-Office, 
Carlow, to whom he showed the 
indorsement, and who eompared the 
signature with the undoubted sig- 
nature of Conyers, particularly that 
affixed to his will. “I think,” added 
Mr Banks, “I have been very for- 
tunate.” His discovery, however, 
did but realise an anticipation which 
he had formed, and conveyed to his 
employer a year before, during his 
former visit to Ireland, viz., on the 
23d April 1838: “I am in great 
hopes to trace Conyers’ family ; which 
if I do, and find his representatives, 

; his papers might mention 
when, and to whom he gave the 
charter ; and, not improbably, even a 
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copy might be found amongst them.”* 
A month afterwards, Mr Banks wrote 
two letters to Mr Lockhart, a Writer 
to the Signet at Edinburgh, who had 
been professionally engaged by the 
prisoner in the preceding April, which 
the prisoner’s counsel vainly endea- 
voured to get admitted in evidence, 
without calling Mr Banks, though he 
was alive and within reach, and the 
counsel for the crown challenged the 
prisoner’s counsel to call ‘him! This 
however was declined, on the alleged 
ground that, in 1834-5, the intercourse 
and friendship between the prisoner 
and Mr Banks had been terminated 
through a quarrel.t The first of these 
two letters, dated (10th April 1829,) 
contained the following passages :{— 
‘IT must observe that, during my 
stay in Ireland, I was very fortunate 
in some points of high consequence, 
all particularly confirmatory, as well 
of his lordship’s descent, as of the 
identity of the charter of Novodamus ; 
an original excerpt from which I have 
had put into my hands, of a most 
undoubted nature and authenticity. 
oiitwa & I consider what I have so 
unexpectedly met with to be of very 
estimable service, as I should think it 
could amply prove the tenor of the 
original charter.” The second letter 
(17th April 1829) contained the fol- 
lowing :—‘‘ As to the excerpt I so 
unexpectedly got in Ireland, it ap- 
pears to have been either taken by 
or to have belonged to Mr Conyers, 
who had the original charter, for his 
initials are on the back of it ; and these 
initials I have had examined with 
his original writing to several docu- 
ments in the several courts at Dublin. 
Having made a copy of this excerpt, 
Lalso send it for your perusal, that 
you may judge how far it may be 
adequate to maintain the application 
for a new charter before the Lord- 
Advocate, or to sustain an action to 
prove the tenor in the Court of Ses- 
sion at Edinburgh.” 

Within a month’s time—viz., in the 
ensuing May—this memorable ‘‘ ex- 
cerpt” was in the hands of Mr Lock- 
hart ; who on the 12th of the ensuing 
October commenced an action at 
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Edinburgh for the purpose of “ prov- 
ing the tenor,” as it is called, of the 
original though lost charter, of which 
this alleged excerpt had been dis- 
covered. The action was opposed 
by the Crown lawyers; and as the 
prisoner had nothing but this “ ex- 
cerpt” to rely upon, adducing no 
evidence of his propinquity to the 
granter of the charter, the suit was 
dismissed for want of title, on the 4th 
March 1830. A second similar at- 
tempt followed the same fate, on the 
2d March 1833; and these two were 
the only efforts made by the prisoner 
to use this capital instrument of evi- 
dence, the “‘ excerpt,” for the purpose 
of proving his rights of succession to 
both the honours and estates of the 
Stirling family. All this while, how- 
ever, he was strenuously endeavouring 
also to establish his pedigree, for 
which purpose he availed himself of 
certain methods of legal procedure in 
Scotland, appearing to us so absurd 
in their nature, and dangerous in 
the facilities afforded by them for 
fraud, as to have become, says Mr 
Swinton, “for some time a subject 
of very general complaint in Scot- 
land.”|| Any claimant of a right of 
succession there has, it seems, only 
to obtain, as a matter of course, a 
precept to the sheriff to summon an 
inquest to try the alleged right ; and 
if there be no opponent claiming pre- 
cisely in the same character, nothing 
can be heard against the claimant! 
Evidence of any description is ad- 
mitted, and the inquest finds, upon 
oath, that the claimant is entitled to 
the character which he seeks to estab- 
lish! And beyond all this, if their 
proceedings should continue unchal- 
lenged for twenty years, (said the 
Solicitor-General)§ it would not have 
been possible to set aside or annul 
them! Surely “ the amending band” 
which Lord Coke prays may be 
‘¢ blessed” is here required in Scot- 
land! By means of this previous 
process, the prisoner procured him- 
self, on the 11th October 1830, to be 
declared nearest lawful heir, as 
GREAT-GREAT-GREAT-GRANDSON of 
William, first earl of Stirling. On 





* Swinton, Additional Append., p. xcii. 


} Ibid., Additional Append., p. cvi. 
| 1bid., p. 195. 


§ Id. Preface, p. xii. 
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472 
this occasion he produced, among his 
documentary evidence, a copy of the 
affidavit of Henry Hovenden, already 
referred to, and also of another by a 
Sarah Lyners, dated the 17th January 
1722, of which more anon. Within 
a few months’ time, again, he was on 
the 2d July 1831 declared heir in the 
Nova Scotian and Canadian posses- 
sions of the first earl!—a fact which a 
few days afterwards—namely on the 
12th July ensuing—he formally com- 
municated to the public authorities 
there, and inhabitants, by way of 
proclamation,* in terms almost befit- 
ting a sovereign newly restored to his 
dominions! While thus intrepidly 
urging on his way in the law courts 
of Scotland, he seized every oppor- 
tunity of personally exercising the 
rights of the peerage. On the 2d 
September 1830, he voted (under 
protest made by the Earl of Rosebery, 
bat not seconded) at the election of 
representative peers at Holyrood; 
again on the 3d June 1831, but under 
a protest formally entered by the 
Duke of Buccleuch and Lord Lauder- 
dale. -On the 29th August 1831, he 
petitioned for leave to do homage at 
the coronation, as _hereditary-lieu- 
tenant of Nova Scotia! — created 
several baronets in right of such 
lieutenancy, one of whom was his 
agent Mr Banks, to whom he also 
assigned 16,000 acres of land in 
Nova Scotia, but who resigned the 
rank after his quarrel with the pri- 
soner in 1834-5; and finally, on the 
25th January 1838, positively for- 
warded to Lord Melbourne a solemn 
protest, as hereditary-lieutenant of 
her Majesty in the provinces of Nova 
Scotia, (including New Brunswick,) 
and Upper and Lower Canada, against 
the appointment of the late Earl of 
Durham as Governor-General of the 
colony! That this was at all events 
a bold and decisive line of operations, 

apparently indicating supreme confi- 

dence in the validity of his preten- 

sions, no one will doubt; and it 

renders deeply interesting the inquiry 

on which we are about to enter. In 

the mean time, however, a question 
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may occur—Whence could be derived 
the funds requisite for carrying on 
these expensive—these extensive and 
complicated—operations, in different 
and distant parts of the world? In 
the year 1829 the prisoner quitted 
Worcester, reduced to great distress, 
and came to London, where he estab- 
lished himself in lodgings at the 
corner of Jermyn Street and Regent 
Street. While there, again, as was 
reluctantly testified by a witness at 
the trial,+ he was “in great distress 
for money,—unable to pay for his 
lodgings—and he acknowledged that 
he had left his butcher’s bill at Wor- 
cester unpaid, and that his family 
were in great distress there.” Such, 
however, were the results of his con- 
fident and enterprising energy—such 
the reliance placed on his representa- 
tions of success, in enforcing his claims 
in America—and the eclat which he 
derived from frequently and publicly 
asserting and exercising the rights of 
the peerage—that in about eighteen 
months’ time he actually succeeded in 
raising from one agent alone, on the 
faith of his prospects, no less a sum, 
though at enormous rates of interest, 
than £13,000. He now brought up 
his family to town, established them 
in fashionable quarters, and lived ex- 
pensively ; and also opened an office 
in Parliament Street, whence he 
issued advertisements for the sale of 
territories in Canada, and debentures 
on his American possessions ! 

Let us now, however, inspect the 
machinery by which he originally pro- 
posed and attempted to raise himself 
from comparative social obscurity to 
distinction, from extreme poverty to 
vast wealth, to ally himself to aristo- 
cracy, and indeed become one of its 
prominent members. 

The proposition which he undertook 
to prove, as has been seen, was, that 
he was the great-great-great-grandson 
of the first Earl of Stirling. We shall 
now place before our readers so much 
only of the various pedigrees as is ne- 
cessary to trace, and render interesting 
to follow, the operations attributed to 
the prisoner :— 
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Wi..14M (first Earl, died 12th February 1640.) 





aed son. 





| 
Henry (third Earl, died 1644.) 





William 
(grandson,) | 
second Earl, 

died 1640. 





Here, it will be observed, we have 
three Henrys, in immediate succession, 
Earls of Stirling, and three Johns; 
which Henrys and Johns were respec- 
tively and successively brothers, first 
cousins, and second cousins ; and one 
naturally asks, Why did not John (No. 
3,) the claimant’s grandfather, at once 
take up the earldom, on the death, 
without issue, of his second cousin, 
Henry the fifth earl, whom he sur- 
vived four years? A second obser- 
vation arising on the above pedigree 
is, that the claimant derives title 
through a female descent—Hannah, 
his mother, claiming to do so by means 
of the irrecoverable but sweeping char- 
ter of Novodamus. The reader will 
bear in mind that there are, as we 
have already seen,* two patents of 
nobility to the Stirling family, respec- 
tively dated the 4th September 1630, 
and the 14th June 1633, giving the 
titles, first of Viscount, then of Earl, 
“to him and HIS HEIRS-MALE for 
ever, bearing the name and arms of 
Alexander.” To establish his right 
under these patents, the prisoner must 
of course have proved that he was 
heir-male of the first Earl of Stirling. 
That would have been a matter of 
mere pedigree—showing himself the 
last of an unbroken succession of 
males. But the prisoner set up a case 
of a totally different nature—in a 
word, that the first earl ‘‘ being,” to 
quote from a ‘statement of William 
Gordon,” hereafter referred to, “‘ under 
great dejection of spirit, after losing 
three of his sons, who had given him 
the brightest hopes ; and fearing, from 
the declining state of health of two of 
y® survivors, that his honours might 


Henry (fourth Earl, died 1690.) 


| 
(No. 1) Joun (called ‘‘ of Gartmore,” died 
1666.) 


(No. 2) Joun (called ‘of Antrim,” died 
1712.) 


Henry (A Bet, died 1739, without (No.3) Joun (Reverend, died 1743.) 
ue. ) 


Hannah (married Humphreys, born 
in 1741, died 1814.) 


Alexander (the CLarmant.) 


at no dist‘. period pass to a collateral 
branch of his family, resigNep his 
titles and estates into the king’s 
hands; who, by a charter under the 
great seal, bearing date the 7th Dec, 
1639, (¢.e. two months only before the 
earl’s death,) conferred them DE NOVO 
[‘de novo dedit’| upon him and the 
heirs-male of his bodye: which failing 
[the whole case hinges on this clause] 
to y° ELDEST HEIRS-FEMALE WITHOUT 
DIVISION OF THE LAST OF SUCH 
HEIRS-MALE hereafter succeeding to 
the titles, honours, and dignities afore- 
said, and to the HEIRS-MALE to be 
procreated of the bodys of such heirs- 
Semale.”¢ ‘* Note” —continued Mr 
Gordon—“I have not met with this 
charter in our publick records ; but 
from a marginal reference to ye 57 
volume of y® Reg. of the G*. Seal, 
w*. I noticed while I was taking y° 
foregoing clause of limitation from Mr 
James Hay’s transcript, I am led to 
conclude that y® chartre was entered 
in a part of that vol. where several 
leaves are now awanting. Be my con- 
jecture true or false, little importeth, 
however, since the original charter is 
at this time [14th January 1723] in 
y® possession of Thos. Conyers, Esq?. 
of Catherclaigh, in y* kingdom of 
Ireland, who will no doubt let you 
have inspection thereof, and, for aught 
we know, may further be willing to 
give it up to you, as it can be of no 
use to him.” On the back of this 
document, in the handwriting of * the 
Reverend John Alexander,” was found 
“No. 8, from Mr W. Gordon, Edinb. 
14 Jan’. 1723. Rec*. 27th.” And at 
the foot of the ‘‘ Statement” is the 
following ‘' Attestation ” :—“*I have 
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compared the limitations copyed on 
the other side in English by Mr Wil- 
liam Gordon, with those cont*. in the 
original charter of the 7th Dec. 1639, 
at present in my keeping; and for Mr 
Alexander’s satisfaction, I do hereby 
certifye that the said Wm. Gordon has 
given a true and faithful translation 
of the clause by which the estates and 
titles of Lord Stirling are limited in 
the aforesaid charter, and descend to 
the heirs therein mentioned. Witness 
my hand, this 10th day of July 1723. 
Thomas Conyers.” Thus the pri- 
soner’s case was, to prove the exist- 
ence of this all-important charter of 
** Novodamus,” as it was called, 
operating so great a change in the 
destination of the honours of the Stir- 
ling family ; and then that he, by his 
descent, satisfied its conditions. But 
this original charter itself, he declared 
from the first, was not forthcoming ; 
and not only was z lost or destroyed, 
but also the official record of it in the 
Register of the Great Seal; and his 
reliance was placed on the next best 
procurable evidence of its existence, 
afforded (after proof of the loss or the 
destruction of the original) by authen- 
tic quotations from its essential pro- 
visions, by the persons who had made 
such quotations from the original, but 
above all by the famous excerpr of 
the charter, so fortunately discovered 
in Ireland by Mr Banks. What clear, 
cogent, conclusive evidence, however, 
was requisite to establish such facts ! 
and what courageous confidence must 
he have had in the merits of his case, 
who undertook to dare the lynx-eyed 
serutiny to which his ‘‘ proofs” would 
be inevitably exposed |! 

Divested of all technicalities and 
superfluous statements, the following 
is the first public formal account of 
the matter given by the prisoner, in 
the former of the two actions already 
alluded to, brought by him in 1829 to 
establish or “‘ prove the tenor” of the 
original charter. His prayer was, 
‘That it might be declared and de- 
cerned that the charter was in form 
following, [setting it out in the ori- 
ginal Latin—and pretty Latinity it is 
—according to the excerpts,] and that 
such ‘ decree’ should be in all respects 
as valid and effectual a document to 
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the pursuer (the prisoner) in all cases, 
causes, and questions whatsoever, as 
the original charter of Novodamus, 
if extant and found, would be, not- 
withstanding the same has been lost 
and is amissing, and cannot now be 
discovered.” * 

After setting out at length the 
various original and undoubted pa- 
tents of nobility and charters to the 
first Earl of Stirling, the ‘* summons” 
proceeded to recite his resignation, 
for a re-grant, of his titles and 
honours, and the new charter of 
Novodamus, accordingly, of the 7th 
December 1639, with the new limita- 
tions. These stated the successive 
descents of the title to the fifth Earl, 
who died without issue ; after which, 
substantially the following curious 
narrative was given, and which is 
well worthy of attentive considera- 
tion, as affording a key to much of 
what follows. The Reverend John 
Alexander, the grandfather of the 
prisoner, (John No. 3,) being at this 
time heir-presumptive to the earldom, 
proceeded, in the year 1722, to col- 
lect the evidence of his right of suc- 
cession. This, it will be observed, 
was after his second cousin, the last 
earl, had enjoyed the peerage and 
estates for thirty-two years—doubt- 
less without having alive, at that time, 
any issue to succeed him; which is 
obviously intended to account for the 
heir-presumptive being then on the 
look-out after his own rights. One 
should have thought, however, revert- 
ing to the state of the pedigree al- 
ready given, that all was simple and 
straightforward enough, as in an or- 
dinary case of succession to a peerage. 
But the reverend grandfather of the 
prisoner is represented to have taken 
some peculiar steps in 1722, He em- 
ployed an Edinburgh expert in gene- 
alogy—the Mr William Gordon, of 
whom we have already heard— to 
‘collect. the evidence of the rights of 
succession, and draw out a statement 
of the descent.” Mr Gordon set 
about his task; and early in 1723 
transmitted to his employer a transla- 
tion of the limitations in the charter 
of Novodamus, of the 9th December 
1639, made, however, from only a copy 
of it; stating that the original was in 
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the hands of a Mr Tuomas Con- 
yrrs, Master extraordinary in Chan- 
cery in Ireland. On this, the heir- 
presumptive employed an Irish pro- 
fessional man, skilled in such matters 
—a Mr Hovenden—to make further 
inquiry in Ireland. He went, ac- 
cordingly, to this Mr Thomas Con- 
yers on the 10th July 1723, who al- 
lowed him to see the precious original 
charter, which he “ most minutely 
examined,” and found to agree with 
the account of it which had been sup- 
plied to him by Mr Gordon. The 
heir-presumptive (John No. 3) after- 
wards succeeded in getting possession 
of this same original charter, which, 
on his death in 1743, came into the 
hands of his widow, who shortly after- 
wards went to England, and settled 
at Birmingham. About the year 
1758, however, (that is, nineteen 
years after the death of the fifth earl, 
and fifteen years after the death of 
her husband) the Reverend John 
Alexander — according to the pri- 
soner’s case—must have been for 
four years de jure the sixth earl, and 
died such! This invaluable charter, 
the foundation of the family honours, 
having been very carefully and 
secretly kept by the de jure countess, 
was feloniously stolen from her by 
one of her servants, who had been 
bribed to do so by the William Alex- 
ander of America, who was then lay- 
ing claim to the title.* This gentle- 
man having thus obtained possession 
of it, entered into an agreement of 
partition of the family estates with 
two nephews of the fifth earl living in 
England, obtained the charter from 
their hands, and thereupon assumed 
the title, and, after a time, either 
suppressed or destroyed the charter ! 
The claimant (the prisoner) had pub- 
licly advertised and offered a reward 
for the discovery of the missing char- 
ter, but in vain; and, as a forlorn 
hope, caused inquiries to be made in 
America, among the persons into 
whose hands the papers, &c., of the 
aforesaid Mr William Alexander had 
come in the year 1806. ‘These per- 
sons swore (in America) that all his 
papers had been “sent to auction en 
masse,” prior to the year 1812, and 
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that ‘among them were a number of 
large parchments,” and that, though 
diligent search had been made for 
them, none could then be found or heard 
of. The claimant next averred that 
the original charter had been duly 
registered in the Register of the Great 
Seal, at Edinburgh, but that ‘the re- 
cord of it ‘had perished or disap- 
peared” in consequence of the loss—a 
matter of public notoricty—of a part 
of the Register, as had been officially 
testified by the Lords of Council and 
Session to the House of Lords, on the 
27th February 1760. For these 
reasons, ‘it was necessary, in order 
to supply the place of the said char- 
ter of Novodamus, that THE TENOR of 
it should be proved,” as prayed for ;t 
that the claimant ‘* was possessed of 
AN ABRIDGED COPY OR ABSTRACT of 
the said charter,” which could be pro- 
duced in Court with the summons ; 
that such copy or abstract was 
authenticated by the said Thomas 
Conyers, who had the original 
charter in his keeping ; and the same, 
and other documents offered, are suf- 
ficient evidence for proving the exist- 
ence and tenor of the said charter.” 
It may be here as well to give some 
notion of what is called in Scotland 
a charter of ‘*Novodamus,” and 
which we find, in our limited know- 
ledge of the subject, some difficulty in 
squaring precisely, in point of charac- 
ter, with the tenor of the instrument 
put forward as such by the prisoner, 
as indicated in a former page.t A 
charter of Novodamus does not, in 
spite of its name, necessarily imply 
the existence of a former charter, but 
may be equally an original ora re- 
newed grant—everything comprised 
by it is held to be effectually con- 
veyed to the donee, though he may 
have had no antecedent title to it. 
The true nature of the charter of 
Novodamus, however, is, when the 
superior—whether the Crown or a 
subject—really re-grants the matters 
therein contained, to remedy any de- 
fect or flaw in the former grant; or 
where the grantee seeks to avoid bur- 
thens chargeable in respect of casual- 
ties—t.e., emoluments fallen due to 
the superior.§ It may be well to 





* Ante, p. 469. 


+ Ante, p. 471. 
§ Erskine’s Institutes, book ii. title iii. § 23. 
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bear in mind this attempted explana- 
tion, when hereafter adverting to one 
or two clauses in the famous * Ex- 
cerpt-charter of Novodamus.” When 
the fact is adverted to of the prisoner 
having, as long before as the years 
1815 or 1816, consulted Mr Corrie, 
his family solicitor—a respectable 
professional man, who, as we have 
seen, had been the confidential ad- 
viser and trustee of the prisoner’s 
father—on the subject of his claim 
to the earldom, and then acknow- 
ledged to him that ‘* he had no docu- 
ments, or no effectual documents, to 
support his claims ;” and that it was 
not till ten or eleven years afterwards 
that we have any trace of his move- 
ments or proceedings ; when, in 1826, 
he produced the affidavit of Hoven- 
den, the statement of Gordon, and 
the certificate of Conyers, and, three 
years afterwards, the memorable 
‘“‘ excerpt” charter, of which he had 
heard for the first time from Mr 
Banks in March 1829—when all this 
is borne in mind together, the above 
narrative affords matter for curious 
speculation, especially as to the state 
of facts existing in 1815, and the de- 
velopments of the ensuing ten years. 


‘We must, however, hasten on. 


The Crown lawyers were at length 
startled by the persevering energy, 
system, and success, which charac- 
terised and attended the movements 
of the prisoner, and the results to 
which they were leading. In the 
year 1833, therefore, they resolved to 
undertake the task of demolishing the 
entire fabric of his proofs ; and, on 
the 15th of January, in that year, 
commenced formidable proceedings, 
denominated as those of ‘* Reductive- 
iImprobation,” having for their object 
to obtain a solemn judicial declara- 
tion that everything done by the 
prisoner, in the prosecution of his 
claim, was null and void, and, 
such, should be rescinded and annulled; 
that hi? vouchers were fabricated, and 
that he was not the great-great-great- 
grandson of the first Earl of Stirling, 
and had no pretensions to assume the 
name or title, or exercise the rights 
ye fe toit. Thus, at length 
challenged to mortal encounter, the 


(April, 
prisoner brought forward, in sup- 
port of his claim, several witnesses, 
as well as documentary evidence; 
among which were the affidavits of 
Henry Hovenden aforementioned, and 
one Sara Lyner; but the celebrated 
“* excerpt” having, as we have seen, 
been twice rejected by the Courts in 
former proceedings, did not make its 
appearance in this new and serious 
stage of the proceedings. It appears 
to have been a very protracted in- 
quiry—-three years having elapsed 
between the commencement of it in 
January 1833, and the delivery of 
the Lord Ordinary’s (Cockburn) inter- 
locutory judgment, at the close of 
December 1836. 

The object of the prisoner in that 
inquiry was to prove the pedigree, as 
it appears in a previous page*—that 
is, to connect the three John Alexan- 
ders there set forth, in the relation- 
ship of father, son, and grandson ; 
and the object of his opponents, of 
course, was to disprove such relation- 
ship. Judging solely from the ma- 
terials placed before us by Mr Swin- 
ton, and not familiar with the details - 
of Scotch legal proceedings, we are 
astonished at the time taken to de- 
molish the most flimsy structure of 
pedigree proof we ever remember to 
have seen—always excepting in the 
droll page of the novelist. In the 
English courts, half a day would have 
sufficed for the purpose. Nay, we 
question whether any member of the 
Bar, with any legal reputation to lose 
or endanger, would have seriously 
offered, or at least pressed on a judge 
and jury, such evidence as was ten- 
dered, and long and solemnly can- 
vassed, by the Scottish Courts in this 
instance: we are speaking, of course, 
without the advantage of having the 
full proceedings before us. Yet we 
are bound to say that the judgment 
pronounced by the Lord Ordinaryt is 
exceedingly able and convincing, and 
characterised by a courteous and dig- 
nified gravity, pregnant with indica- 
tions of suppressed severity of com- 
ment on the audacity which could 
have offered such materials for judi- 
cial exposition. The case stood 
briefly thus, according to the import- 





* Ante, p. 473. 
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ant and decisive judgment. It was 
admitted by the Crown lawyers that 
the prisoner was the lawfal son of 
Hannah Alexander, and that she was 
the daughter of the Reverend John 
Alexander, said to have died in 1743; 
but they strenuously denied its hav- 
ing been proved that he was the son 
of John (No. 2) of Antrim, or that 
this last was the son of John (No. 1) 
of Gartmore, the fourth son of the 
first Earl of Stirling. ‘* The whole of 
the .defender’s case,” said the Lord 
Ordinary emphatically, ‘‘ depends 
upon the genuineness of these two de- 
scents.” In attacking that case, the 
Crown lawyers proved incontestably, 
at starting, that John of Gartmore, 
(so called because he had married 
Agnes Graham, the heiress of Gart- 
more,) had issue by her a daughter 
only! Unless, therefore, as was inti- 
mated by the Lord Ordinary during the 
progress of the case, and coincided in 
by the prisoner’s counsel, he con- 
tracted &@ SECOND MARRIAGE, the 
whole case fell to the ground. The 
lucky suggestion was eagerly snatched 
at; and it was asserted that there had 
been such a second marriage. Of 
such marriage, however, not a tittle 
of evidence was offered, except infer- 
entially, from the supposed proofs of 
his having had a son! ‘The fact of 
the second marriage,” said the Lord 
Ordinary, ‘‘ is not even attempted to 
be established by any direct or sepa- 
rate evidence.” This.seemed like 
laying the axe at the root of the tree. 
Next came the Lord Ordinary to the 
proof of ‘the jiliation of the two 
Johns,” consisting of the two affida- 
vits of Sara Lyner and Hovenden, 
a tomb-stone inscription, and the 
examination of two very old female 
witnesses. First, as to the affidavits, 
even admitting them to be genuine, 
they seemed liable to almost every 
conceivable objection to their admissi- 
bility : made, not by relatives or con- 
nections, byt by total strangers to the 
family, of whose means of knowledge 
nothing was known! in no judicial 
cause ! before no opponent capable of 
questioning and testing their truth, 
under circumstances “with which” 
said the Lord Ordinary, “‘ we are not 
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in the slightest degree acquainted!” 
made not post litem, but post con- 
troversiam motam! They might 
have been voluntary affidavits, and 
made for fraudulent purposes! The 
Lord Ordinary, notwithstanding, 
deemed it advisable, on the whole, 
not to reject them in limine, as inad- 
missible, but to admit them for the 
purpose of considering their credit 
and efficacy. The affidavit of Sara 
Lyner was so ludicrously deficient in 
all formal attributes of authenticity 
and attestation, that ‘‘it was difficult 
to imagine any document introduced 
into a case with poorer recommenda- 
tions.” The affidavit of Hovenden 
presented itself in an infinitely more 
questionable shape, for, though pro- 
fessing to have been sworn before, 
and to bear the signature of, one ‘ J. 
Pocklington—admitted by the Crown 
lawyers to have been a Baron of the 
Exchequer in Ireland in 1723, and 
attested by Hovenden, whose signa- 
ture purported to be again attested 
by a notary-public—they averred 
that the paper on which the body of 
the affidavit was written had been 
originally covered with some other 
writing, constituting the affidavit 
really sworn before Baron Pockling- 
ton; and which had been chemically 
removed, to make way for the exist- 
ing affidavit.” ‘* The evidence of this 
charge of fabrication,” said the Lord 
Ordinary, ‘“‘ which is not directed 
against the defender (7.e. the prisoner) 
personally, consists of the appearance 
of the paper, and the uncontradicted 
testimony of Dr Fyfe and Dr .Gre- 
gory, two gentlemen of undoubted cha- 
racter and skill in chemistry.” ‘* The 
Lord Ordinary”—he continues in a 
forbearing tone—“‘ is very unwilling 
to hold this painful charge to be 
legally established,* and therefore 
carries the result no farther than this 
—that the paper is exposed to a de- 
gree of suspicion which makes it un- 
safe to rely on this document.” 
Having thus tolerated the reception 
of these two disgraced documents, let 
us see what they contained. That of 
Sara Lyner stated that she was 
eighty-four years old; nursed the 
mother of the Rev. John Alexander 





*“ Neither of these affidavits formed an article of charge in the indictments against 
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(John No. 3) when he was born ; and 
that he was the son of John of An- 
trim (No. 2,) in whose family she had 
lived twenty years. ‘* But how did 
she connect John of Antrim with 
John of Gartmore? How pass over 
this great gulf? She said that her 
mother had lived in the service of 
Lord Montgomery ;” and while there 
(no date given) Mr John Alexander 
of Gartmore, a son of the Lord Stir- 
line, in Scotlond, came to see my 
lord, and brought with him his only 
son”—who was—‘*Mr John Alex- 
ander of Antrim!” This is the whole 
scope of the affidavit—“ the unex- 
plained assertion, or conjecture, of that 
solitary witness—‘‘ he brought with 
him his only son, and that son was 
—John of Antrim!” The second 
affidavit is one which, if true, settled 
the whole matter compendiously, 
completely, and conclusively, in fa- 
vour of the prisoner. Mr Hovenden 
commenced by the invaluable state- 
ment, that he was “intimately ac- 
quainted with the reverend minister, 
John Alexander, grandson, and only 
male representative of John Alexander 
of Gartmore, the 4th son of William, 
Jirst Earl of Stirling, in Scotland ;—- 
which said John Alexander was for- 
merly of Antrim; “but was then 
(16th July 1723) dwelling in War- 
wickshire, in Great Britain!” It was 
to establish as facts the above com- 
plete little course of descent that this 
affidavit had been offered in evidence : 
but the above pregnant sentence 
formed only an introductory state- 
ment, the body of the affidavit con- 
sisting of an account of its deponent 
having been informed by the said 
Rev. John Alexander (John No. 3) 
that the original charter of the earl- 
dom was in the possession of Thomas 
Conyers—to whom the deponent 
went at the particular desire of Mr 
Alexander, on the 10th July 1723, 
and was shown the original charter, 
in Latin, dated the 7th December 
1639 : and then followed ‘a faithful 
translation of the clause” which 
operated that signal change in the 
original destination, under which the 
prisoner claimed. And, finally, there 
was indorsed, or subscribed, to their 
affidavit, the following memorandum, 
purporting to be by a son of the afore- 
said Thomas Conyers :— 
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“T willingly bear testimony to the 
truth of this statement and the written 
affidavit. Lord Stirling’s charter was 
trusted to my late father in troublous 
times, by ye decd Mary, Countesse of 
Mr Alexander, without the present 
Earl’s consent. 

“ Carlow, 20th July 1723. 
*“ Tuos. ConYERS.” 

By ‘ the present Earl,” was meant 
the fifth and last Earl of Stirling— 
who survived the year in which this 
affidavit purported to have been made 
sixteen years! It is pertinent here, 
with a view to subsequent elucida- 
tion, to remind the reader of another 
similar attestation, by this Mr ‘* Tho- 
mas Conyers”—{ ante, p. 470]—to the 
accuracy of Mr William Gordon’s ab- 
stract of the same clause of limitation 
in the charter in question. 

As this affidavit was put forward 
before the Lord Ordinary only for the 
sake of its statement of pedigree, he 
despatched it on the same ground as 
that on which he had disposed of the 
affidavit of Sara Lyner—viz., as 
only a general assertion by a stranger 
to the family, with no circumstance 
stated in support of that assertion. 
So much for the affidavits. Then 
comes some tombstone evidence. 

** Tombstones,” said the Lord Or- 
dinary, with a sort of subdued sar- 
casm, “‘ have sometimes gone far to 
decide pedigrees ; but probably none 
were ever founded on, in circum- 
stances like the one relied on by the 
defender.” And the reader will pro- 
bably be of the same opinion. The 
evidence consisted of an alleged in- 
scription on a tombstone in the 
Churchyard at Newtown-lands, in Ire- 
land; which inscription, quoth the 
Lord Ordinary, drily, ‘* is very strong 
in the defender’s [the prisoner’s] fa- 
vour ; as strong as if it had been com- 
posed for this very case!” The reader 
will bear in mind this observation, as 
we shall hereafter have occasion to 
present him, in full splendour, with 
this “‘ Inscription.” Suffice it to say, 
for the present, that the tombstone 
which bore it was confessedly not in 
existence; the copy relied on was 
alleged to have been inscribed on @ 
page in a Bible, which also was con~- 
fessedly not in existence! And the 
shape in which the copy was pre- 
sented was—a piece of paper, pur- 
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ing to have been that in 
Prat Bible! The alleged leaf was 
headed thus :—‘“‘Inscription on my 
grandfather's [John No. 1—of Gart- 
more| tomb, at Newton: copied for 
me by Mr Hum. Lyttleton.” Who 
this last gentleman was no one knew: 
no one proved his hand-writing—but 
we shall shortly hear something not a 
little curious about him. And the 
only evidence in support of this all- 
important document was a sort of 
certificate by four persons—that “ this 
leaf, taken out of poor John’s bible, is 
put up, with the other family papers, 
for my son Benjamin. Done this 
16 Dec. 1766, in the presence of my 
friends, who, at my request, have 
subscribed their names as witnesses !” 
The absurdity of all this is cuttingly 
exposed by the Lord Ordinary. It 
was then sought to corroborate this 
alleged “copy” by showing that 
there really had been such a tomb- 
stone: and how thinks the reader? 
By the evidence of a pauper eighty 
years old, the widow of a mason, who, 
forty-four years before, told her that 
he had seen a tombstone in the floor 
of the old church, with the words, 
‘John Alexander, Esq., Antrim,” 
upon it; and that he had built this 
stone into the walls of the church for 
better preservation. If so, it was safe 
and visible in the wall at the time of 
his telling her that fact—viz., in 1792: 
and that fact was directly and con- 
clusively disproved by evidence ! 
Finally, the old pauper aforesaid, and 
another elderly woman, were called 
to speak to statements concerning the 
fact of relationship in dispute, ex- 
ceeding in absurdity even what has 
gone before—hearsay, upon hearsay, 
upon hearsay! For instance, one of 
them, a stranger, says—“ J heard my 
grandmother say, that she heard 
her father say! that the said John of 
Antrim was come of the Alexander 
from Scotland, and was nearly related 
to the Earl of Mount Alexander, in 
Ireland. I heard my, grandmother 
also say that she had Chae from her 
Sather, that John of Gartmore was— 
the Honourable John Alexander, and 
was the father of John of Antrim !!!”* 
‘On the whole,” concludes the 
Lord Ordinary, “ he is of opinion that 
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the evidence, whether considered in 
ite separate parts, or as a whole, is 
utterly insufficient to sustain the ver- 
dicts. And it is impossible not to be 
struck with the number of collateral 
facts by which, if the claim be well 
founded, the proof might have been 
strengthened, but in which there is a 
total absence of evidence.” The Lord 
Ordinary decreed accordingly, leav- 
ing the claimant to the Stirling peer- 
age prostrate. Bitter, indeed, must 
have been his mortification and dis- 
appointment, at the blight thus fallen 
upon the fond hopes of so many years, 
rendering all his anxieties and exer- 
tions utterly bootless. 

But how little he must have 
dreamed of the wonderful events 
which a very few months, nay, weeks, 
were to produce! They may have 
appeared to him like two direct and 
very special interpositions of Provi- 
dence in his behalf ! 

It will have been remembered that 
the Lord Ordinary emphatically de- 
clared the two great gaps in the 
pedigree proof to be—the Rev. John 
Alexander’s (John No. 3) being the 
son of John of Antrim (John No. 2 ;) 
and John of Antrim’s being the son 
of John of Gartmore (John No. 1.) 
This decree was pronounced on the 
10th December 1836; and on the 8th 
day after the disastrous event—viz., 
on the 18th December 1836—pressed 
by pecuniary difficulties, and the vin- 
dictiveness of his enemies, the pri- 
soner says he went to France, under a 
feigned name, and lived in great se- 
clusion in or near Paris, till the 15th 
August 1837, when he returned to 
Scotland, to vote at the election of 
Scotch Peers. During that otherwise 
cheerless interval, occurred, in April 
and July, the two signal discoveries 
above alluded to. We shall give his 
own summary of the results thus ob- 
tained, quoting from the official 
“Minute” given in by him to the 
Court on the 15th Nov. 1887, in the 
name of his two eminent counsel. 

“The defender has lately come to the 
knowledge of various documents which 
tend very materially to strengthen 
the evidence of propinquity, in re- 
gard to THE TWO DESCENTS referred 
to by the Lord Ordinary. By these 
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newly-discovered documents he trusts 
he will be able to establish that John 
Alexander of Gartmore(John No. 1,)* 
after he had lost his wife, Agnes 
Graham, heiress of Gartmore, mar- 
ried, as his second wife, Elizabeth 
Maxwell, of Londonderry, by whom 
he had an only son, Joun, who died at 
Derry in 1665-6. That this son 
John (John No. 2,) son of John of 
Gartmore, received his early educa- 
tion at Londonderry ; was afterwards 
sent to a German University ; and, 
after being many years abroad, set- 
tled at Antrim ; married Mary Hamil- 
ton, of Bangor; had by her one son, 
John (John No. 3,) and two daugh- 
ters; died on the 19th April 1712, 
and was buried at Newtown. That 
Mr Livingston, an old friend of the 
family, wrote the ‘‘ Inscription” ¢ to 
his memory, which was on the tomb- 
stone at Newtown-lands; and that 
Mr Lyttleton’s copy of it was known 
in 1765. That the said John Alex- 
ander of Antrim (John No. 2) had 
encouraged the taste of his son (John 
No. 8) for the ministry of the Church 
of Scotland; and that the said son, 
who was the Rev. John Alexander, 
died at Dublin, on the ist Nov. 
1743.” t 

These signal facts were sought to 
be substantiated by two classes of 
documents, of an equally remarkable 
character, respectively finding their 
way to the prisoner anonymously, in 
April and July 1837—the one in 
London, the other at Paris. 

I. Mr Eugene Alexander, the 
third son of the prisoner, happens, 
towards the close of April 1837, 
to call at Messrs De Porquet and 
Co.’s, booksellers in London, who 
had been occasionally employed by 
the prisoner, was informed by them 
that they had just received, by the 
twopenny-post, a packet addressed to 
them, which inclosed another, ad- 
dressed, ‘“*The Right Hon. the Earl 
of Stirling,” accompanied by the fol- 
lowing note, addressed to them, in a 
lady’s hand, without disguise :—‘‘ Mrs 
Innes Smyth’s compliments to Messrs 
De Porquet and Co. She had fully 
intended calling in Tavistock Street, 
when she arrived in town yesterday 
from Staffordshire ; but another com- 
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mission she had to execute havin 

prevented her, she is induced to sen 

the enclosed packet to them by the 
twopenny-post, with her particular 
request that they will forward it in- 
stantly to the Earl of Stirling, or any 
member of his lordship’s family, whose 
residence may be known to them.— 
Hackney, April 19.” —Who “ Mrs In- 
nes Smyth” was, neither the prisoner 
nor any of his family could discover ; 
and she remains to this hour, for 
aught we can gather to the contrary, 
utterly unknown, having come like a 
shadow, and so departed. Mr Alex- 
ander seems to have been not a little 
flustered by the occurrence ; and hav- 
ing immediately consulted some soli- 
citors, he and they went to a notary- 
public the next morning, and in his 
presence opened the packet addressed 
to his father; when they discovered 
another packet, cased in parchment, 
on which was written, ‘‘ Some of my 
wife’s family papers.” On seeing this, 
he instantly exclaimed, ‘‘ That is my 
grandfather’s handwriting!” ‘ This 
inner packet,” continued his son, in 
writing to his father, ‘‘ was sealed 
with three black seals, all the same 
impression — evidently my grandfa- 
ther’s seals—not like those we have.” 
Accompanying this inner parchment 
packet was the following mysterious 
note :—‘‘ The enclosed was in a small 
cash-box, which was stolen from the 
late William Humphreys, Esq., at the 
time of his removing from Digleth 
House, Birmingham, to Fair Hill. 
The person who committed the theft 
was a young man in a situation in 
trade which placed him above suspi- 
cion. Fear of detection, and other 
circumstances, caused the box to be 
carefully put away, and it was forgot 
that the packet of papers was left in 
it. This discovery has been made 
since the death of the person alluded 
to, which took place last month. His 
family, being now certain that the son 
of Mr Humphreys is the Lord Stirling 
who has late]y published a narrative 
of his case, they have requested a lady 
going to London to leave the packet 
at his lordship’s publishers, a channel 
for its conveyance pointed out by the 
book itself, and which they hope is 
quite safe. His lordship will perceive 





* Refer to the Pedigree, ante, p.473. + Ante, p.478. tSwinton, Appendix, p. xxxi. 
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that the seals have never been broken. 
The family of the deceased, for obvious 
reasons, must remain unknown. They 
make ¢his reparation ; but cannot be 
expected to court disgrace and infamy. 
—April 17, 1837.” *—“* The sheet of 
paper on which this was written,” 
said young Mr Alexander, ‘is a 
mourning one, with a deep black edge 
round, owing to the death of the 
thief.” { ‘The inner packet was then 
taken to a proctor, and opened by 
young Mr Alexander in the presence 
of four witnesses, and proved to con- 
tain five documents, all bearing most 
decisively, and indeed conclusively, 
on that precise part of the prisoner’s 
case pronounced by the Lord Ordinary 
to have been defective. One was a 
genealogical tree, purporting to have 
been made out by a ‘* Thos. Camp- 
bell,” on the 15th April 1759 ; and, to 
be sure, it was calculated to settle the 
whole matter: for it set out the two 
marriages of John of Gartmore, the 
second being with ‘ Elizabeth Max- 
well of Londonderry ;” that by this 
second wife he had a son, John, ‘‘ who 
married Mary Hamilton of Bangor, 
and settled at Antrim, after living 
many years in Germany—died 1712— 
buried at Newtown.” That this John 
of Antrim had a son, ‘‘ John, sixth 
Earl of Stirling (pe sure)” !!! and 
died at Dublin, 1st November 1743 ; 
and that this de jure sixth Earl of 
Stirling had four children ; the eldest, 
“ John, born at Dublin, 1736, heir to 
the titles and estates!” the second, 
Benjamin; the third, Mary; the 
fourth, ‘* Hannah, born at Dublin in 
1741.” And this inestimable docu- 
ment bore the following inscription : 
—‘ Part of the genealogical tree of 
the Alexanders of Menstry, Earls of 
Stirling in Scotland, showing only the 
fourth and now existing [t. e. 1759, 
being twenty years after the death of 
the fifth earl, and sixteen years after 
that of the de jure sixth earl] branch. 
Reduced to pocket size from the large 
emblazoned tree, in the possession of 
Mrs Alexander, of King Street, Bir- 
mingham, by me, Thos. Campbell, 
April 15, 1759.” The next enclosure 
consisted of a letter from the above 
Benjamin to his elder brother, the 
Rev. John, (both uncles of the pri- 
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soner.) Benjamin spoke, in this let- 
ter, about the missing tombstone ; its 
place, however, being supplied by 
‘“* Mr Lyttleton’s copy, which can be 
proved ;” about ‘* Campbell's copy of 
grandfather A.’s portrait being very 
like ;” that a curious memorandum 
was pasted at the back, “ from which 
it appears that our grandfather [. e. 
John of Antrim] received his early 
education at Londonderry, under the 
watchful eye of Mr MaxweE 1, his 
MATERNAL grandsire. At the age of 
sixteen, the dowager-countess wished 
him to be sent to Glasgow College; 
but at last it was thought better for 
him to go to a German University. 
He attained high distinction as a 
scholar, remained many years abroad, 
and visited foreign courts. Yr. affe. 
bro. BENJAMIN ALEXANDER. Lond. 
20 Aug. 1765. To Rev. Mr Alexander, 
Birmingham.” A second letter was 
to the same person, from one ** A. E. 
Baillie,” dated 16th September 1765. 
He also alludes to the missing tomb- 
stone. ‘ But I shall be ready,” he 
proceeds, ‘* to come forward, if you 
want me. I was about twenty-one 
when I attended y* grandfr.’s funeral, 
[t. e. John of Antrim.) Mr Livingston, 
a very old friend of y* family, wrote 
y® inscription, w" y® claimant from 
America got destroyed.[!] I always 
heard that y' great-grandft- ye Honble. 
Mr Alexander, (who was known in 
the country as Mr Alexander of 
Gartmoir,) died at Derry; but for ye 
destruction of y® parish registers in 
y® North by y?* Papists, during 
y¢ civil war from 1689 to 1692, you 
mit have got y® Certifs. you want.” 
The above letters, thus first brought 
to light in April 1837, after “ fifty 
years” had elapsed since the alleged 
theft of the packet containing them, 
when connected with the statements 
made in the affidavit of Eliza Pount- 
ney, $ the prisoner’s sister, on the 
27th of January 1826, became deeply 
significant. We allude to her obser- 
vations respecting her two uncles, 
John and Benjamin, and their inten- 
tion to have claimed the peerage, but 
for their “dying in their prime;” 
and, on comparing dates, it will be 
found that the one (John) is alleged 
to have died in 1765, the year in 
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which the above letters were address- 
ed to him; and the other (Benjamin) 
three years: afterwards—respectively 
in their twenty-ninth and thirty-first 
years! To return, however, to the 
mysterious black-sealed packet — it 
contained also ‘‘a beautiful miniature 
painting of John of Antrim.” ‘ The 
contents of the parchment packet 
must, I suppose,” continued the son, 
in writing to his ‘father, ‘* have 
remained untouched (if it was put 
up just before the removal to Fair- 
hill) [for] fifty years, which accounts 
for the admirable state of preserva- 
tion it is in. The thief never dared 
break the seals.” The prisoner stated in 
his minute, ‘‘ that these seals were 
identical with that on a letter which 
was in evidence, of the Rev. John 
Alexander (John No. 3): that the 
impressions of both must have been 
made with the same seal.” * 

Such were the contents of ‘ the 
De Porquet Packet,” as it may be 
called, of which the prisoner, when 
required by the Court on his lodging 
them in evidence to state how he 
came by them, solemnly ‘ declared 
that he never had any knowledge of 
the existence or contents of these 
documents until he heard that the 
packet had been transmitted to 
Messrs De Porquet, as above men- 
tioned.” ¢ 

It is also right here to apprise the 
reader, and to remind him to weigh 
the fact, that Mr Corrie, the solicitor 
already mentioned, (whose veracity 
no one attempted to impeach,) dis- 
tinctly proved, at the trial of the 
prisoner, that the words, ‘“‘ some of 
my wife’s family papers,” on the out- 
side of the packet, were really in the 
handwriting of the prisoner’s father ; 
and that the latter had told him, at 
Fairhill, in 1796-8, or 1797, that he had 
lost valuable documents at the time he 
removed from Digbeth to Fairhill, 
since called ‘“‘ The Larches.~” So 
much for what we may, for distinc- 
tion’s sake, designate No. 1, the 
English windfall. Let us now pro- 
ceed to No. 

Il. The French windfall. Here will 
be found accumulated wonders upon 
wonders ! 
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The prisoner’s wife, it has been 
seen, had been an intimate friend of 
Mademoiselle le Normand of Paris 
since the year 1812; and she kept 
up her correspondence with that lady 
(aceording to the prisoner’s statement 
to the Court) up to the period of the 
pending. investigations before the 
Scottish Courts. The prisoner had, 
he said, been frequently advised to 
prosecute inquiries after evidence in 
France; and his wife had made 
application on that subject to Made- 
moiselle le Normand, (then upwards 
of seventy years old,) amongst others 
—she having an extensive literary 
connection, and facilities for acquir- 
ing information from public offices. 
She promised her assistance. The 
prisoner, having quitted England on 
the 18th December 1836, arrived at 
Paris on the 21st of that month. On 
the 12th of the ensuing July he 
waited upon her; and she told him 
‘¢ that she had received a document,” 
to quote his own account of the 
matter, ‘‘ which might be of import- 
ance to him ; and, after conversing for 
some time about his family, she 
drew from under a heap of papers a 
packet, and showed to him its con- 
tents—an old map of Canada, with a 
great number of documents written 
on or pasted against the back of 
it, “ all relating to his family.” 
“Various inquiries were afterwards 
made by her, for the purpose of 
tracing the individuals in whose 
custody the document had been pre- 
viously preserved, but without effect.” 
She said that this map, in its now 
state, had come into her possession 
on the 11th of July 1837, and was 
accompanied by an anonymous letter 
in French, dated the 10th of July 
1837, of which the following is a 
translation :— 

‘“‘T have just heard, Mademoiselle, 
that you take a lively interest in the 
success of an Englishman, who claims, 
as a descendant of the Earl of Stir- 
ling, the inheritance of his ancestor in 
America. If the autographs whichI 
have the honour of sending you can 
insure his success, I shall be delighted 
to have found an opportunity, by 
rendering him a service, of gratifying 
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you, and at the same time discharg- 
ing a small portion of the obligations 
which I owe to you. I regret, how- 
ever, that the duties of an office which 
T at present hold do not permit me to 
make myself known in this affair of 
Lord Stirling’s. You, who know a 
great deal about it, will feel no sur- 
prise that a man in office (qu'un 
homme en place) should not dare to 
interfere in it openly. I have already 
stated that I am under obligations to 
you. Yes, Mademoiselle, I am, and 
more than once have I had the ad- 
vantage of consulting you: even at 
the time when I was menaced with a 
signal disgrace, it was you who saved 
me, by a salutary déclaircissement 
seasonably given. You have not 
obliged an ungrateful man. On all 
occasions, I do justice to your talents; 
and to you, while I live, I shall be 
devoted and grateful. You may well 
imagine that I purchased this old 
map of Canada solely on account of 
the autographs, which are very curi- 
ous. The note on the margin of 
Mallet’s note (in the right corner) is 
said to be Louis the Fifteenth’s. 
The autographs of Fenelon and 
Fiechier are no less precious; and the 
dealer, who sold me the map in 1819, 
assured me that it had belonged to 
Louis XVI., which is probable 
enough, from what I have just said 
of his grandfather’s marginal note. 
The dealer lived, in 1819, on the 
Quai Voltaire, but since that time 
many changes have taken place, and 
his name has escaped me. Receive, 
Mademoiselle, the homage of the dis- 
tinguished sentiments which I have 
vowed to you, and which you so well 
deserve.—M. Versailles, 10th July, 
1837.” 

“T confide this packet to trust- 
worthy persons. They will go to con- 
sult you: do not be surprised to find 
it on some table, or chair, in your 
study.” 

This mysterious ‘‘M,” equally with 
the mysterious “‘Mrs Innes Smyth,” 
has hitherto (as far as we know) re- 
mained altogether undiscovered ; and 
the prisoner solemnly declared ‘“‘ that 
he never knew of the existence, or 
contents, of the several documents on 
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the map of Canada, until he saw the 
map itself in the hands of Mademoi- 
selle le Normand, in July 1887; that 
he had never dreamed of seeking in 
France the document illustrative of 
his own pedigree; and it was 
with the greatest surprise that he 
afterwards learned that those docu- 
ments, now produced, had been dis- 
covered, and were calculated to throw 
light on that pedigree; and, in fact, 
no one was more surprised.”* We 
doubt whether such an extraordinary 
document, or series of documents, as 
this map, with its accompaniments, 
has ever, either before or since, chal- 
lenged deliberate judicial investiga- 
tion. 

**In consequence of the cession,” 
said the prisoner, ‘‘ as is alleged, of 
Nova Scotia to France, by the Treaty 
of Breda, in 1667, and its subsequent 
recovery by Great Britain in 1690, 
and in consequence of the stipulations 
in regard to it in the Treaty of 
Ryswick in 1697, everything con- 
nected with the possession of that 
country became a matter of much 
interest at the Court of France. The 
grants to the Earl of Stirling thus 
came to be well known, and the effect of 
them much canvassed. Influenced by 
these considerations, he was induced 
to direct anxious searches to be made 
in France, for any documents that 
might throw light on the family of 
Stirling.t It appears from these 
documents,” continued the prisoner, 
briefly but correctly indicating their 
general character and tendency, “ that 
a Monsieur Mallet wished to obtain 
information in England as to the 
actual state of the descendants of 
William, Earl of Stirling ; but that, 
having died suddenly, one of -his 
friends—a M. Brossette—applied to 
Feneton, Archbishop of Cambray, 
for the wished-for information ; and 
that the Archbishop, knowing the in- 
timacy that subsisted between the 
Marchioness de Lambert and Mr 
John Alexander of Antrim, applied to 
her on the subject: that she accord- 
ingly wrote to him, who, in return, 
sent her a full communication as to 
the family history: that this letter 
was transmitted to her by the Arch- 
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bishop, who forwarded it to M. 
Brossette.” 

Anxions to avail himself of this 
important new evidence, the prison- 
er, having previously prevailed on 
Madle. le Normand to procure 
attestations of the hand-writings of 
the different parties, sent over his 
son, Charles Alexander, from Edin- 
burgh to Paris, for the purpose of 
receiving the precious documents, and 
bringing them over in safety to this 
country. They were delivered to 
him by Madle. le Normand on the 
8th November 1837: on that day he 
quitted Paris for Scotland, and a week 
afterwards—viz., on the 15th Novem- 
ber 1837—the existence of these docu- 
ments, as well as of the De Porquet 
packet, and an outline of the points 
they were to prove, was formally 
certified, and they were laid on 
the table of the Court of Session, at 
Edinburgh: and a sensation they were 
well calculated to produce. 

The map purported to bear date (and 
it is an all-important one) A. p. 1703, 
and bore the following printed heading 
—‘* Carte du Canada, ot dela Nou- 
velle France, par Guillaume Delisle,” 
the most celebrated geographer 
of his day. With the exception of 
one of the two documents pasted on 
the back of the map—that in English 
—all the remaining indorsements 
were in French, and every word of 
them deserves weighing. We shall 
take them in the order in which they 
appeared in the indictment. 

I. First came the note, or memoran- 
dum, signed ‘*Ph. Mallet,” dated 
** Lyons, 4th August, 1706. During 
my residence in Acadia in 1702, my 
curiosity was excited by what I was 
told of an ancient charter, preserved 
in the archives of that province. It 
is the Charter of Confirmation, or De 
novo damus, of date 7th December 
1639, by which Charles I. of England 
renewed, in favour of William, Earl of 
Stirling, the titles and dignities which 
he had previously conferred upon 
him, and all the grants of land which 
he had made to him from 1621, in 
Scotland and America, My friend 
Lacroix gave me a copy of it, which, 
before my departure, I took the pre- 
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caution of having duly attested. 
From this authentic document I am 
now about to present some extracts, 
(translated into French for such as do 
not understand Latin,) in order that 
every person who opens this map of 
our American possessions may form 
an idea of the vast extent of territory 
which was granted by the King of 
England to one of bis subjects. If 
the fate of war, or any other event, 
should return New France and Acadia 
under the dominion of the English, the 
family of Stirling would possess these 
two provinces, as well as New Eng- 
land, within the boundaries assigned 
by the charter. The order of succes- 
sion to this inheritance is as follows :—” 
and then followed a fuller quotation 
from the limitations by way of Novo 
damus, than even those given by Gor- 
don and Hovenden, and certified by 
Conyers.* The memorandum thus 
concludes: — ‘*Thus the King of 
England has given to the Earl, and 
has secured to his descendants in 
perpetuity, enough of land to found a 
powerful empire in America.” 

II, Memorandum subscribed to 
the above, signed ‘Caron Saint 
Estienne,” and dated ‘‘ Lyons, 6th 
April 1707.” 

‘*The above note is precious. I 
can certify that it gives in few words 
an extremely correct idea of the won- 
derful charter in question. As to the 
copy of it, it is attested by the keeper 
of the records (l’archiviste) and the 
Acadian witnesses, and must be in 
entire conformity with the register of 
Port Royal. While at Quebec, I had 
heard of the grants to the Earl of 
Stirling; but my friend M. Mallet 
was the first who procured me a 
perusal of the charter. This extraor- 
dinary document extends over fifty 
pages of writing, and the Latin any- 
thing but classical; still, as a Cana- 
dian, somewhat interested in its con- 
tents, I am bound to say that I read 
it from end to end with as much 
curiosity as satisfaction. The late 
M. Mallet was a man whose good 
qualities and rare understanding 
make us regret adeath which snatch- 
ed him so suddenly from his friends. 
He had foreseen that the copy would 
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not make the charter known in France; 
hence he carried the idea of writing, 
on one of the beautiful maps of 
Guillaume Delisle, a note which all 
the world could read with interest. 
Had he lived long enough he would 
have added to this interest: for he 
wished to obtain information in Eng- 
land as to the then situation of the 
descendants of the earl who had ob- 
tained the charter ; and all the infor- 
mation which he might have received 
respecting them, he would have trans- 
ferred to this very map. But, after 
all, with the two documents which he 
has left to us, no person in France 
can question the existence of such a 
charter.” 

III. Memorandum, also subscribed 
to that of M. Mallet, signed ‘* Esprit, 
Ev. de Nismes,” (i. e., Esprit Flechier, 
Bishop of Nismes, ] and dated Nismes, 
3d June 1707. 

“T read lately, at the house of 
Monsieur Sartre at Caveirac, the copy 
of the Earl of Stirling’s charter. In 
it I remarked many curious particu- 
lars, mixed up with a great many un- 
interesting details. [ think, therefore, 
that the greatest obligations are due 
to M. Mallet, for having, by the 
above note, enabled the French public 
to judge of the extent and importance 
of the grants made to that Scottish 
nobleman. I also find that he has 
translated the most essential clauses 
of the charter; and in translating 
them into French, he has given them 
with great fidelity. M. Caron Saint 
Estienne has asked me to bear this 
testimony. I do so with the greatest 
pleasure.” 

IV. Letter from ** John Alexander, 
of Antrim,” [John No. 2,] to the 
Marchioness de Lambert. 


“ Antrim, 27th August 1707. 


‘**T cannot express to you, madam, 
how sensible I am of the honour of 
your remembrance. My sincere 
thanks are due also to Monsieur de 
Cambray, since he, by facilitating the 
journey of my friend M. Hovenden, 
was the means of my being so quickly 
put in possession of your letter, and 
the copy which you have been good 
enough to send to me of the note re- 
specting my grandfather's charter. 
The questions which you ask of me I 
shall endeavour to answer to the best 
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_ of my ability. I am not, as you sup- 


pose, heir to the family titles. The 
present head of our family is Henry, 
fifth Earl of Stirling, descended from 
the third son of my grandfather. He 
resides within a few miles of London; 
has no children; but has brothers, 
of whom the eldest is heir-presump- 
tive. Of the first son no descendants 
survive, except the issue of his 
daughters. The second son died 
without issue. My father was the 
fourth son; his first wife was ar 
heiress of the house of Gartmore, in 
Scotland ; my mother, of the Maxwell 
family, was his second wife. But 
though he had daughters by his first 
wife, he never had any sons but me. 
To complete this family genealogy, 
I must tell you, madam, that my wife 
is a cadette of the Hamilton family, a 
ducal house in Scotland; and that she 
has borne me a son called John, after 
my father and myself, and two 
daughters. I have, at present, so little 
idea of the possibility of the title and 
estates of Stirling devolving on my 
children, that I have encouraged my 
son in his inclination for the ministry - 
of our Church of Scotland; and with 
that view he is now prosecuting his 
studies at the university of Leyden, in 
Holland. 

‘‘T shall preserve with care the 
interesting note of M. Mallet. The 
charter was at one time registered in 
Scotland, as well as in Acadia; but 
during the civil war, and under the 
usurpation of Cromwell, boxes con- 
taining a portion of the records of that 
hingdom were lost duriny a storm at 
sea; and, according to the ancient 
tradition of our family, the register in 
which this charter was recorded was 
among the number of those that 
perished. Such, madam, is all that I 
can say (!] in reply to your questions; 
for it is impossible, in this country of 
Ireland, to obtain any other informa- 
tion with regard to the registered 
charter. I believe that my grand- 
mother [the widow of the first earl] 
gave the original charter, (which she 
brought from Scotland when she came 
to take up her abode in Ireland,) to 
her son-in-law, Lord Montgomery, in 
order that he might preserve it care- 
fully in Castle Comber, where he 
resided. I shall ascertain what this 
family may have done with it; and I 




























































shall have the honour of acquai 

you with any discovery which I may 
make. I shall never forget, madam, 
your kindness towards me, or the 
charms of the society which I have al- 
ways enjoyed at your house. While I 
live, I shall not cease to be attached 
to you, by the most respectful devo- 
tion. 

** Joon ALEXANDER.” 


VY. Memorandum authenticating 
the above, by Feneton, Archbishop 
of Cambray. 

“The friends of the late Mr Ph. 
Mallet will doubtless read with great 
interest this letter of a grandson of 
the Earl of Stirling’s. M. Cholet, of 
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{ Lyons, setting out to-day, 16th Octo- 


ber 1707, on his way home, will have 
the honour of delivering it to M. 
Brossette, on the part of Madame de 
Lambert. ‘To authenticate it, I have 
written and signed this marginal note. 
“Fr. Ar. Duc pe CAMBRAY.” 

The above letter of ‘‘ John Alex- 
ander of Antrim,” with Fenelon’s mar- 
ginal authentication, was pasted on 
the back of the map; as also was a 
portion of the envelope of the letter 
with the seal upon it of the aforesaid 
John of Antrim. 

VI. Inscription on the tablet erected 
to the memory of John of Antrim, 
(John No. 2.) 






























* Here lieth the body of 
John Alexander, Esquire, 
Late of Antrim, 

The only son of the Honourable John Alexander. 
He was the Fourth Son of that most illustrious 
And famous Statesman, 

William Ear] of Sterline, 

Principal Secretary for Scotland : 

Who had the singular merit of planting at his 
Sole expense, the first colonie in 
Nova Scotia. 

* He marry’d Mary, Eldest Daughter of the 

Rev. Mr Hamilton of Bangor, 
By whom he had issue an son, John, who 
At this present time is the Presbyterian minister 
At Stratford-on-Avon, in England, 
And two daughters, 

Mary, who survives, and Elizabeth, wife of 
John M. Skinner, Esq., who died 7 Jan. 1744, 
Leaving three children. 

He was a man of such endowments as added 
Lustre to his noble descent, and was universally 

Respected for his piety and benevolence. 
He was the. best of husbands : 
As a father most indulgent: As a friend 
Warm, sincere, and faithful. 
He departed this life 
At Temple Patrick, in the County of Antrim, 
On the 19th day of April 1712.” 















The above was written in imitation 
of print, in small capitals, and sur- 
rounded by an ornamental etching, or 
bordering, as if to represent the shape 
of the tablet. On the margin was 
written :— 

“This is a faithfull copy of the 
Inscription to the Memory of John 
Alexander, Esquire, upon the Tablet 
over his Tomb, at Newtoun-Ardes, 
Co. of Down, Ireland 

“W.C. Gorpon, Jun. 
 Stratford-upon-Avon, 
** Oct. 6, 1723.” 


This inscription and attestation 
was pasted on the back of the map; 
and adjoining it was the following 
corroborative attestation, forming, 

VII. Memorandum, written on the 
back, but without any date or sig- 
nature. 

‘‘ This inscription has been com- 
municated by Madame de Lambert. 
Since the death of Mr Alexander in 
1712,” (John of Antrim,) ‘ this lady 
has not ceased to bestow on the son 
of this distinguished man marks of 
her good-will and friendship. This 
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son is favourably known in England 
as a Protestant clergyman, and a 
learned philologist. In the knowledge 
of oriental languages, he is almost 
without a rival. He is at the head of 
a college for the education of young 
elergymen, established at Stratford, 
in the county of Warwick.” 

VIUIL., and finally, came a royal 
autograph — adjoining Memorandum 
No. L, 2.e., that of Ph. Mallet—in the 
alleged handwriting, bold and flowing, 
of Louis XV., as follows :— 

‘This note is worthy of some 
attention, under present circum- 
stances; but let the copy of the ori- 
ginal charter be sent to me.”* 

Such was the ‘ French windfall,” 
as we have termed it: a staggering 
accumulation of proposed proofs such 
as, when examined, might perhaps 
not unreasonably excite the astonish- 
ment, and then, in some degree, the 
suspicions of the Scottish legal autho- 
rities. As we have seen, the De 
Porquet and Le Normand packets of 
documents were placed before the 
Court of Session on the 15th of No- 
vember 1887, on behalf of the pri- 
soner. During the ensuing twelve- 
month, interlocutory investigations, 
we apprehend, were being carried on ; 
the result being, that on the 14th of 
November 1838, the Lords of Session 
ordered the prisoner ‘‘ to give in, 
within fourteen days, an articulate 
condescendence of the facts and cir- 
cumstances how he came to the know- 
ledge of the documents in question, and 
how they came into his possession.” t 
In obedience to this order, (we know 
not whether it be an order of course, ) 
he duly gave into court substantially 
the account which has been incorpo- 
rated into the foregoing narrative. 
Growing still more dissatisfied with 
the aspect and position of the prisoner, 
especially in relation to these addi- 
tional proofs, and not satisfied by the 
articulate condescendence which he 
had already given in, the Lords of 
Session, *on the 11th of December, 
ordered “‘ the unusual proceeding,” as 
Mr Swinton characterises it,{ of a 

personal “ judicial examination” of 
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the prisoner. He therefore came be- 
fore the Second Division of the Court 
of Session, on the 18th December 
1838, and was subjected to a length- 
ened and searching series of questions 
by the Lord-Advocate. We presume 
that the Court had power to take this 
‘* unusual” step, as it may well be 
termed, which, be it observed, was in 
the course of a merely civil proceed- 
ing, as far as we understand the 
matter; and (speaking with the 
utmost deference and respect towards 
the Scottish judicial authorities) it 
seems an extraordinary stretch of 
power, to call one of the parties to a 
civil suit before the Court, and sub- 
ject him, nolens volenter, to a highly 
criminating course of examination, 
afterwards to be made available on 
prosecution—and that, too, without 
any caution that his answers might be 
used against him, nor any intimation 
that he need not answer unless he 
chose. 

This “ judicial declaration” is given 
at length by Mr Swinton,§ and after 
a formal entry begins thus :—‘t Com- 
peared Alexander Earl of Stirling, 
aud interrogated by the Lord-Advo- 
cate, if he had read the condescend- 
ence given in, in his name? Declares, 
that he has. Interrogated, if he 
desires to make any additions, or 
alterations, on that condescendence ? 


‘Declares, ‘that he is ready to make 


any further explanations that may be 
asked.” And then commences a most 
able and acute examination, with the 
critical question—‘t When he was first 
made acquainted with the note issued 
by’ Lord Cockburn, dated 10th De- 
cember 1836? ”—proceeds with his 
journey to France ;—how he spent his 
time there, and particularly respect- 
ing his intercourse with old Mademoi- 
selle le Normand; his pecuniary 
obligations to her; the securities he 
had given her; what she said on 
delivering to him the memorable map 
of Canada—particularly, whether she 
told him whom she suspected to have 
sent it to her: as to which, he said, 
‘she had never told him.” On this 
the court interposed, and asked— 





* “ Cette note est digne de quelque attention dans les cérconstances presentes— 


mais qu’on m’envoie la copie de la charte origénale.” 
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“* Who he himself suspects to be the 
person by whom the document had 
been sent? Declares that he cannot 
venture to name that person, being of 
such exalted rank as to make such a 
declaration on his part unsafe and 
improper, without positive proof. That 
he neither can, nor dare do more, hav- 
ing only strong suspicions on the sub- 
ject."* He was then closely ques- 
tioned as to his wife’s intercourse 
with Mademoiselle le Normand ; and 
then as to the first tidings he received 
concerning the De Porquet papers. He 
was then asked several questions re- 
specting the alleged robbery ofhis father 
in 1793-4, when he removed from Dig- 
bethHouseto Fairhill. Declares, ‘ that 
he has heard his father mention that he 
had lost acash-box containing some 
hundred pounds, but never heard him 
say anything of papers ”t which seems 
a striking and candid answer. Among 
the remaining questions and answers, 
are the following :—‘ Interrogated, 
whether he ever heard, before the 
reception of the packet from Messrs 
De Porquet, that John Alexander, 
fourth son of the first Earl of Stirling, 
had been married a second time, after 
having been first married to a daughter 
of Graham of Gartmore? Declares, he 
never had; but he suspected it, as a 
general conclusion drawn by him and 
his friends from other facts in the 
case. He had never before heard 
that John Alexander had been mar- 
ried to a lady of the name of Max- 
well, as connected with his family.” 
This, again, is worthy of much con- 
sideration. 

Shortly after this examination, the 
prisoner was apprehended on the 
charge of forgery ; and almost imme- 
diately—viz. 14th February 1839— 
underwent another close examina- 
tion by the Sheriff Substitute, but 
only after giving him the caution 
usual in England—that it was optional 
with him to answer, and that, if he 
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did answer, what he said might be 
used in evidence against him. Four 
days afterwards—viz., on the 18th 
February 1839—he was subjected to 
a second lengthened examination ; 
and finally to a third, on the 6th of 
March 1839; but on this last occa- 
sion he gave only one answer to the 
few but important questions put to 
him—* That, by his agent’s advice, he 
declines to answer any questions ;” 
and well he, or any one similarly 
situated, might ! 

He was committed for trial, which 
was ordered to take place on the 3d 
April 1839; but, at the instance of 
the prisoner’s counsel, it was post- 
poned till the 29th of that month. 

The indictment was necessarily 
long, and was founded on _ three 
classes of alleged forgeries: first, the 
excerpt charter of Novodamus; 
secondly, the De Porquet packet of 
papers; lastly, the Le Normand 
packet of papers—all of which the pri- 
soner was charged with having forged, 
or having used and uttered them, know- 
ing them to have been forged. The 
indictment runs not, as in England, 
in the third person, but in the second, 
as addressed to the prisoner, per- 
sonally, throughout: e.g. ‘* Alexander 
Humphreys, or Alexander, pretending 
to be Earl of Stirling, you are indicted 
and accused, at the instance of John 
Archibald Murray, Esq., her Majesty’s 
Advocate, for her Majesty’s interest, 
that,” &c. All its allegations are 
direct and simple, and divested of 
technical verbiage. In our next Num- 
ber we shall endeavour to present the 
reader with an intelligible account of 
one of the most intensely-interesting 
trials that ever came under our notice ; 
one which must have been listened to, 
from first to last, with breathless 
interest. 


[To be concluded in our next.] 





* Swinton, Appendix, p. xxxix. 


+ Id.p. xii. 
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THE FLOWERS’ REVENGE. 


[Translated from the German.] 


On the soft cushions of a couch of down 
Slumbers the maid, imprisoned in repose ; 
Close droop her eyelashes, profuse and brown ; 
Her cheek is tinted like a full-blown rose. 


Hard by there shimmers in the smothered light 
A vase of choicest ornament and mould ; 

And in the vase are fresh-cut flowers, and bright, 
Fragrant to smell, and various to behold. 


Damp are the heats that, broodingly and dull, 
Flow and flow on throughout the chamber small ; 
Summer has scared away the tender cool, 
Yet fastened stand the casements one and all. 


Stillness around, and deepest silence lowers ; 
Suddenly, hark! a whisper as of CHANGE ; 

Heard in the tender stems, heard in the flowers, 
It lisps and nestles eagerly and strange. 


Swing from the cups that tremble on those stems 
The little spirits, the embodied scents, 

Some bearing shields, some topped with diadems, 
Delicate mists their robes and ornaments. 


From the flushed bosom of the queenly Rose 
Arises gracefully a slender Lady, 

Pearls glisten in her hair, that freely flows 
As dew-drops glisten where the copse is shady. 


Forth from thé visor of the ‘‘ Helmet plant ” 

A keen-faced Knight steps mid the dark-green leaves, 
His presence breathing high chivalric vaunt ; 

Complete in steel he shines from crest to greaves ; 


Over his morion, nodding waywardly, 
Hangs heron plumage, grey, and silver pale. 
Leaving the ‘‘ Lily,” with sick, languid eye, 
A wood-nymph, thin as gossamer her veil. 


Out of the ‘* Turk-cap ” comes a swarthy Moor, 
Wearing his flaunting robes with scornful show ; 
On his green turban glitters, fixed before, 
The golden radiance of the crescent bow. 


Forth from the “‘ Crown-imperial,” bold and tall, 
Sceptre in hand, appears an ermined King ; 
From the blue “ Iris,” girt with falchions all, 
His hunters troop, green-vested like the spring. 


Sullenly swirling down from the ‘* Narciss,” 
A youthful form, with silent sorrow laden, 

Steps to the bed, to print his fevered kiss 
Upon the red lips of the sleeping maiden. 
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The other spirits, crowding, press and swing 
All round the couch in many circles gay ; 

They swing and press themselves, and softly sing 
Over the sleeper their mysterious lay :— 





‘* Maiden, O cruel maiden! thou hast torn 
Up from the earth our every slender tie, 

And, in this gaudy-coloured shard forlorn, 
Left us to weaken, wither, fade, and die. 


** Alas! how happy once was our repose 
On the maternal bosom of the earth, 

Where, through the tall tree-tops that o’er us rose, 
The sun made vistas to behold our mirth! 


‘¢ The balmy spring, with many a gentle breeze, 
Cooled our weak stems that to his bidding bent; 
At eve descending under the still trees 
How blissful was our faery merriment ! 





*¢ Clear on us then fell Heaven’s own dew and rain ; 


















Foul water now surrounds us stagnantly ; 
We fade, and we shall die—but not in vain, 
If, ere we pass, our vengeance lights on thee.” 


The spirits’ song is hushed, their errand told ; 
Bending, around the sleeper’s couch they go; 

And, with the brooding silences of old, 
Returns again the whispering soft and low. 


Hark! how the rustling rises round the wreath! 
How glow her cheeks, instinctive of their doom ! 
See how upon her all the spirits breathe— 
How the scents undulate throughout the room! 


The slanted sparkles of the westering day 
Smiting the room, each spirit vanisheth ; 

Upon the cushions of the couch she lay; 
As beautiful, and, ah! as cold as death. 


One faded blossom, lying all alone, 
Lends to her cheek a tender tint of red, 

With her wan sisters sleeps that hapless one— 
Oh! fatal breath of flowers !—the maid is dead. 


H. G. K. 
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LATTER DAYS OF THE FREE-TRADE MINISTRY. 


Tue spectacle of a great man la- 
bouring under adversity is said to be 
the noblest object that can be offered 
to human ‘contemplation. If we as- 
sume the converse to hold good, we 
fear that but little sympathy will be 
expressed in any quarter, either for 
Lord John Russell or his Cabinet. 
The events of the last few weeks 
have been so chaotic in their charac- 
ter that, when we sit down with the 
calm and deliberate purpose of 
attempting to trace their cause, the 
mind becomes bewildered inthe effort 
to reduce them to anything like logi- 
cal arrangement or sequence. In 
February, Ministers met Parliament, 
secure—as their organs told us—of a 
good working majority in the House 
of Commons on almost every question 
of public interest that could arise. In 
the speech from the Throne, we were 
informed of continued and increasing 
prosperity among all classes of the 
community—the agriculturists alone 
excepted ; and, even in their case, 
we were assured, on high Ministerial 
authority, that they must ere long 
participate in those blessings which 
the new commercial policy had ex- 
tended to all other branches of indus- 
try. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was so far from labouring under pe- 
euniary embarrassment, that his 
great difficulty was the partition of 
the surplus, so as to satisfy the more 
pressing claims for relief from heavy 
taxation. Towards the close of last 
year, the Premier had taken a bold 
step, and bid high for personal popu- 
larity. His declared intention of re- 
sisting, by strong and effectual mea- 
sures, the insolent aggression of the 
Pope, was enthusiastically hailed and 
believed by: many who, on general 
occasions, reposed no great faith 
either in his sagacity or his principle. 
Thealienation ofthe Irish phalanx from 
his side, and the opposition of the 
enemies of the Established Church, 
would have been far more than com- 
pensated by the support which he was 
eertain to receive, both within and 
without the Houses of Parliament, 
provided he should remain true to the 
¢ourse which he had indicated, and 


fixed in his resolution to maintain in- 
tact the honour of the Crown and of 
the realm, against the attempted 
usurpation of the Pope. Within the 
country, there was no active agitation 
for organic changes. There were, in- 
deed, numerous claims for fiscal relief, 
and one in especial, caused by the 
pressure of the long-continued In- 
come-Tax, was almost unanimously 
demanded. There was no obstacle 
in the way of a redress, which would 
at once have been so popular and so 
just. If not altogether removed, the 
burden of the Income-Tax might 
have been lightened, and the pledge 
of 1842, as to the temporary nature 
of the impost, have been so far, 
though tardily, redeemed. Indeed, 
considering that it was laid on for the 
express purpose of effecting an im- 
provement in the state of ‘‘the manu- 
facturing interests,” and continued, 
in 1845, solely that its proposer, Sir 
Robert Peel, might be enabled “ to 
make such arrangements with regard 
to general taxation as shall be the 
foundation of great commercial pros- 
perity,” the admission of that pros- 
perity by Ministers was tantamount 
to a declaration that the impost had, 
in their opinion, fulfilled its object, 
and, therefore, ought to be discon- 
tinued. So far, then, as the unini- 
tiated eye could perceive, there ex- 
isted, in February, no formidable ob- 
stacle to the conduct of her Majesty’s 
Government. If the premises as- 
sumed by themselves as to the general 
prosperous state of the country were 
true, their task was materially light- 
ened ; since, without the existence of 
some strong feeling in the country 
against them, no attempt to disturb 
their policy could be successful in a 
House of Commons called together 
under their own auspices, and sup- 
posed to be favourable to their views. 

Before March had expired, the 
country was left without a ministry ! 
There had been no hostile division on 
the Address; there had been no vote 
of want of confidence. Mr Disraeli 
had brought forward his motion re- 
lating to the peculiar burdens laid 
upon the land, and that motion was 
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defeated, though only by a small majo- 
rity. We do not in the least degree 
undervalue the importance of that 
move. The Ministry were saved from 
defeat, not by the numerical force of 
their regular supporters, but by the 
votes of an inconsiderable section of 
the old Conservative party, who have 
now finally given in their adhesion to 
the doctrines of Free Trade in their 
widest and most unconditional sense. 
Whatever doubts may have been 
heretofore entertained with regard to 
the real nature of their sentiments 
upon subjects of commercial policy, 
have been wholly removed by their 
late declaration and vote. Not only 
Sir James Graham, but the minor fry 
of the established Treasury hunters, are 
committed beyond the probability of 
equivocation ; and, even at the expense 
of the loss of their votes, we do not 
think the Country party has any cause 
to mourn its divorcement from their 
society. The division on Mr Disraeli’s 
motion was no doubt symptomatic of 
a reaction ; but, for all that, it did not 
cripple the hands of Ministers. The 
next contest in which they were en- 
gaged was of a far more doubtful 
character. On this occasion the Whigs 
were opposed to the Radicals, the 
latter supporting a motion introduced 
by Mr Locke King for leave to bring 
in a bill to extend the county fran- 
chise. We shall not attempt to pene- 
trate the mystery which still shrouds 
this curious transaction. Had the 
Ministry been determined to oppose 
the introduction of such a measure 
boldly and unflinchingly, there can be 
no manner of doubt that they would 
have commanded a great majority. 
But, somehow or other, an impression 
had gone abroad that the Premier was 
rather lukewarm on the subject. In- 
deed, his own sentiments during the 
debate showed very clearly that he 
was by no means indisposed to take 
certain steps for swamping the agri- 
cultural constituencies; but that he 
proposed to reserve those measures 
until a future period. So far as we 
could construe his meaning, he seemed 
inclined to keep his new Reform Bill 
in petto, as an appropriate occupation 
for the last days of the declining 
Parliament; hoping, possibly, that 
even should it be rejected, he might 
go before the country with some share 
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of renewed popularity, as a deter- 
mined though thwarted reformer. The 
morality of this view may be ques- 
tioned, but we respect the candour of 
the disclosure. Lord John Russell can- 
not, of course, state any reason why 
the franchise should not be extended 
now, since he admits that it may be 
extended next session—beyond this, 
that it would be more convenient for 
his party to go out with a certain 
degree of agitation in their favour. 
There is an unblushing frankness in 
this which is really delightful. Not- 
withstanding the noble Lord’s inve- 
terate practice, we were hardly pre- 
pared to hear his theory of government 
so unreservedly announced. Hereto- 
fore it has been generally understood, 
at least by courtesy, that the merits 
of any public question were to be 
regarded as the proper rule of con- 
duct. Now it would appear to be 
established that any Government is 
entitled to take up, postpone, or refuse 
a measure, not on the ground of its 
merits, but with a view to their own 
permanency ! It is not at all surprising 
that, after the enunciation of such a 
doctrine, the Radical party refused to 
listen to the voice of the Ministerial 
charmer, and carried their point by a 
majority of nearly two to one. What 
other result could have been expected? 
After the admission of the principle, 
there was little more to be said. Other 
patriots in the House of Commons 
besides Lord John Russell were anxi- 
ous for a modicum of popularity ; and 
it was hard to expect that they would 
allow the bread to be taken from their 
mouths in this unceremonious fashion. 
This declaration of the Premier in the 
debate might have been quite enough 
to account for the non-participation of 
the Protectionists in the contest. 
The fight—if fight it was, and not 
rather what is termed, in the language 
of the ring, a cross—lay between the 
two democratic sections. The mere 
Ministerialist was no match for the 
brawny Radical; and, accordingly, 
staightforward liberalism triumphed 
over shuffling expediency. Such is 
the broad view which men would 
naturally take from a perusal of the 
debates, and of Lord John Russell’s 
announcement of his resignation on 
the 24th of February. It is worth 
while attending to his exact words, 
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which we give from the report in the 
Times. He said:— 


“On the 20th of February a motion 
was made in reference to a certain ques- 
tion of Parliamentary reform; and on 
that question, and in a thin House of 
little more than 150 members, the 
Government was beaten by a majority 
of nearly 2 to 1. Now, observe, if 
that had occurred in ordinary circum- 
stances, I might have thought it owing 
to the hour, and to the thinness of the 
House, that those in favour of the motion 
should have attended, and those who 
were not in favour of it were not present; 
but that, on the second reading of the 
bill, which the House then gave leave to 
introduce, the latter would attend and 
make a majority in accordance with the 
view taken by Governmennt on this 
subject, expressed through me as its 
organ; but, in the actual circumstances 
in which we were placed, I did consider 
that, although hon. gentlemen may 
have entirely acted with a view to the 
particular question before them, and not 
at all with respect to the Government— 
although that might have been their 
intention and view, yet that, in effect, 
having the whole of the financial and 
other measures before them—having the 
probability, which I was inclined to 
believe in, that on other measures, and 
on other incidental questions, we might 
meet with similar defeats, I came 
to the conclusion that the Government 
was not in a position to conduct satisfac- 
torily the business of the country in this 
House during the forthcoming session.” 


We admire the skill of the reporter 
who, even in print, has contrived to 
preserve the stammering incoherence 
and hesitation of this ill-jointed pas- 
sage. Why the speaker thus stam- 
mered and hesitated, it is not very 
difficult to understand. Lord Stanley, 
in his memorable speech delivered in 
the House of Peers on the 28th, was 
distinct in the expression of his 
opinion as to this singular affair :— 


“ T was not surprised that the occasion 
should be, welcomed for resigning which 
avas presented when they were left in a 
minority, the majority consisting of 
persons of their own opinions. I took 
the liberty of doubting whether that 
defeat, with the small majority on Mr 
Disraeli’s motion, were the sole cause 
‘for the resignation of the late Cabinet. 
I ventured to state one or two facts to 
her Majesty in confirmation of that view. 
I hold in my hand a copy of a portion of 
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a letter which, by her Majesty’s express 
command, after the interview with which 
I was honoured, I wrote to her Majesty 
for the purpose of placing on record the 
advice which it was my humble duty to 
tender; and, with her Majesty’s permis- 
sion, I will read from that letter so 
much of the passages in it as shall tend 
to explain the force of the statement I 
make to your Lordships :-— 

“$He adverted to the two occasions 
specified by your Majesty as the grounds 
of the resignation of your Majesty’s 
servants, and observed with reference 
to the motion of Mr Disraeli, that it 
had been negatived, and, although by a 
small majority, the minority were re- 
inforced by a number of votes hostile to 
the Government on other grounds, and 
on whose general support Lord Stanley 
and his friends could not reckon; and, 
with reference to the majority on Mr 
Locke King’s motion, he observed— 

“And when it was stated that the 
Government had been defeated in conse- 
quence of the absence of opponents who, 
had they been present, would have voted 
against the measure as a dangerous and 
mischievous one, and on whose support 
the Government rested, it is right your 
Lordships and the country should know 
the fact. Mr Locke King’s motion for an 
extension of the Parliamentary franchise 
was carried by 100 to 54. The extract 
proceeds to say— 

“¢ That of the minority of 54, 27 held 
office, only 10 unofficial supporters voted 
with Government, and no less than 17 of 
the Protectionist party; who would have 
been more numerous but fur an impres- 
sion which undoubtedly prevailed, that 
your Majesty’s Ministers were not ho- 
nestly exercising their influence to defeat 
the motion.’ 

“T believe that; my friends in the 
House of Commons believe it; and if they 
had found a disposition on the part of the 
Government to act otherwise, they would 
have given it their generous and disinter- 
ested support.” 

Few men acquainted with the 
arrangements of the House of Com- 
mons will believe that a minority, 
such as that specified above, was the 
result of accident. We assume, there- 
fore, the defeat to have been a volun- 
tary one—a circumstance by no means 
creditable to Ministers on any ground 
whatever; and the question next to 
be considered is, why they should 
have incurred defeat ? 

On this point Lord Lansdowne 
speaks, while referring to the resig- 
nation :— 
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“1 beg to say it was entirely owing to 
that want of support, as evinced, not upon 
one occasion, or of an accidental vote 
which took place at an early hour in 
another House—it was a general absence 
of that support in the other House, and no 
difference of opinion amongst ourselves, 
which induced us to take that course.” 


“General absence of support !”— 
why, this is more and more myste- 
rious. We search in vain for any 
narrow divisions, except the two 
already specially noticed, which would 
justify any such conclusion. What 
had the Ministry been doing to cause 
this alienation on the part of their 
supporters? The answer is a very 
simple one. Lord John Russell had 
failed to act up to his professions in 
regard to the Papal aggression ; and 
Sir Charles Wood, the most unlucky, 
obtuse, and obstinate of financiers, had 
announced a budget which was re- 
ceived from one end of the country to 
the other with a roar of universal 
indignation. 

If the members of the Cabinet 
were really united on the subject of 
the Papal question, all we shall say 
is, that some of them must have most 
accommodating consciences. Not that 
it would require any great effort on 
the part of the most scrupulous sup- 
porters of the Roman Catholic pre- 
tensions, to accept in its integrity 
Lord John Ruasell’s emasculated bill 
—but where was the unity when the 
noble Lord stood forth in the charac- 
ter of the Protestant champion? Of 
course, when concession is the order 
of the day, unity may be easily 
restored—but at what sacrifice? Lord 
John Russell will no doubt discover 
that hereafter. His first position— 
had he maintained it—was not un- 
worthy of a British Minister. His 
present attitude is simply contemp- 
tible. He had it amply in his power 
to have vindicated the rights of his 
Sovereign and his country, by a bold, 
uncompromising, and fearless line of 
conduct : he has now exposed himself 
to ultimate defeat, by abandoning 
principle for the sake of party supre- 
macy, and by yielding to his com- 
mitted colleagues. 

; With regard to financial matters, is 
it possible that the members of the 
Cabinet entertained no difference of 
opinion? That one individual so utterly 
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incapacitated by nature for the execu- 
tion of public business as Sir Charles 
Wood should exist, is not perhaps 
remarkable ; but that other thirteen 
men, most of them persons of ripe 
experience, should be found willing to 
endorse his annual experiments on 
the patience of the country, does seem 
to us an almost incredible accident, 
nor should we readily accept it as a 
fact on a less weighty authority than 
that of the Marquis of Lansdowne. 
Fourteen Woods—it is an awful pic- 
ture! No wonder if, under such cir- 
cumstances, there was ‘a general 
absence of support” in the House of 
Commons. The blunders of a single 
session may be forgiven; nay, a man 
may blunder on for two sessions, and 
yet hope to retrieve his character if he 
profits by late experience. But what 
shall be said of him, whose whole 
career, from first to last, has been a 
series of consecutive blunders ; who 
will be warned by no experience— 
instructed by no defeats—who never, 
by any accident, makes a single pro- 
position without incurring the vehe- 
ment censure both of political ally and 
opponent? We can say nothing 
more than re-echo the judgment of 
the country. On the budget, as ori- 
ginally proposed, the Ministry must 
have sustained a most signal defeat. 
Of that they were well aware, three 
days after its nature was announced ; 
and that circumstance is of some 
importance when taken in connection 

with their defeat on the motion of Mr 
Locke King. . The plain matter of fact 
is, that the Ministry could not stand. 

By adhering to the views originally 

put forward by Lord John Russell, 

they might have commanded a large 

majority of the House of Commons in 

favour of an efficient bill against the 

Papai aggression ; but acertain section 

of the Cabinet was already so com- 

mitted, in Ireland and the Colonies, 

that this was impossible without dis- 

ruption. They might, had they pos- 

sessed a single financial head among 

them, have proposed a budget which, 
if not generally satisfactory, might at 
least have pleased or conciliated some 
considerable body of politicians. They 
failed utterly in this, and incurred the 
opposition of all. The most lament- 
able and irretrievably disgraceful part 
of the whole matter was this, that 
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they had not the courage to await a 
fair defeat upon a fairly contested 
question. In vain shall we search the 
whole political annals of Great Bri- 
tain for so flagrant a case of wilful 
and cowardly desertion. Just one 
fortnight before—to use the ordinary 
metaphor—they were boasting of the 
soundness of their ship, the devotion 
of their crew, the settled aspect of the 
weather, and their intimate knowledge 
of the navigation of the seas which they 
were about to traverse. All at once, 
we find them running themselves pur- 
posely against a little rock, and then 
immediately taking to the boats with- 
out stopping to ascertain whether the 
vessel had received any real amount 
ofinjury. Whether they expected to 
be called back or not, is quite another 
question. The fact of their desertion 
is plain; and, without hunting the 
metaphor to death, we may be allowed 
to say, that a single well-proved case 
of desertion against officers, under 
such circumstances, ought for ever to 
incapacitate them from being intrusted 
with another command. 

Future historians will doubtless put 
the question, Whether the Whig 
Ministry really, actually, and con- 
scientiously meant to resign? Not 
they: they contemplated nothing of the 
kind. The singular position of parties 
in the House of Commons was such, 
that they thought they might risk the 
experiment of resignation, in the hope 
of strengthening their hands, should it 
become apparent that no other political 
section was strong enough to occupy 
their place. In this part only of their 
scheme did they show any symptom 
of dexterity. The power of the Pro- 
tectionist party, within the House of 
Commons, was gradually but surely 
increasing. The failure of Free Trade, 
the agricultural distress, the diminu- 
tion of manufacturing profits, and 
the unsatisfactory condition of the 
working-classes, had exercised a 
mighty influence over the mind of the 
nation since last general election. 
Almost every vacancy which occurred 
was filled up by a Protectionist mem- 
ber. The principles of the party had 
become generally understood, and 
their determined adherence to the 
cause of native industry gained them 
the respect and the support of many 
who, in former years, would probably 
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have ranged against them. Notwith- 
standing the efforts of the Free- 
Trading press to sneer down their 
rising influence, it soon became 
apparent that they constituted the 
largest and most compact body of 
politicians in the House of Commons, 
and were able, as Sir James Graham 
himself acknowledged, ‘‘ to exercise 
a power upon any question, that is 
irresistible.” Still the Protectionists 
were not numerically equal to the 
three other. sections who might be 
combined against them, consisting of 
the Whigs, the Radicals, and the ° 
former supporters of Sir Robert Peel ; 
and so long as the present House of 
Commons lasted, it seemed improbable 
that the scale could be turned. If, 
then, Lord Stanley were suddenly 
called upon to assume the reins of 
office, with the fact of an adverse 
majority existing in the Lower House, 
it was obvious that he must meet 
with vast difficulties in his attempt to 
form an Administration. The breach 
between the Peelites and the Protec- 
tionists was now wider than ever; 
and whatever expectations might 
have been entertained at one time of 
a confession of error on the part of 
the former party, these were effectually 
dispelled by the decided Free Trade 
speech of Sir James Graham in the 
debate on Mr Disraeli’s motion, and 


‘by the votes of his more immediate 


followers. Such being the position of 
the Protectionist party, it was by no 
means an unskilful move on the part 
of their opponents to devolve the 
responsibility of forming a Government 
thus early upon Lord Stanley. It 
was quite clear that such a duty could 
be undertaken by no one else. The 
party of which Sir James Graham may 
be considered the head is small in the 
House of Peers, and smaller in the 
House of Commons. It consists 
principally of the individuals who 
held office under the late Sir Robert 
Peel, and who had not the courage to 
renounce their leader when he com- 
mitted his great apostasy. Among 
its members it includes one or two 
men of decided talent and experience, 
and several others whose distinction 
is limited to their knowledge of the 
mysteries of red tape. But it possesses 
the recommendations neither of num- 
bers nor of cohesion ; and, in fact, is 
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regarded simply as a neutral body, 
from which either of the great parties 
in the State may, on some future 
occasion, expect to obtain recruits. 
It was, therefore, quite out of the 
question that a Peelite Government 
could be formed ; and the only appa- 
rent risk which the Whigs could anti- 
cipate, in the event of Lord Stanley 
being sent for, lay in the possibility 
of his inducing some of the Peel party 
to accept office under him. The risk 
was not a great one. ‘The division 
on Mr Disraeli’s motion was still too 
recent to admit of a second wholesale 
conversion of the followers of Sir 
Robert Peel. They could not recon- 
stitute themselves as Protectionists 
with the same celerity which they 
displayed in assuming the character 
of Free-Traders. On the other hand, 
it was perfectly well known that Lord 
Stanley, if he took office at all, would 
and could do so only as a Protectionist, 
without compromising one iota of the 
opinions which he has so nobly and 
consistently maintained. The calcu- 
lation, therefore, was, that Lord 
Stanley could not form a Ministry in 
the present heterogeneous state of the 
House of Commons. What then 
remained but the recall of the 
Whigs, or, at least, a section of them, 
—strengthened, perhaps, by the ad- 
hesion of such of the Peel party as had 
gone the greatest lengths in the road 
of liberalism and innovation? We are 
of course drawing our conclusions 
hypothetically, for we have not the 
honour of being admitted to the secret 
councils of the Premier; but it is 
fair to presume that Lord John 
Russell did contemplate some result 
when the resigned; and we are now 
attempting, from what afterwards 
occurred, to fathom the nature of his 
calculations. We conceive it ex- 
ceedingly improbable that he de- 
sighed, in the event of his being 
recalled, to reconstitute the Ministry 
on its former basis. By this nothing 
could be gained. The difficulties 
which caused the resignation of the 
Ministry must again beset it on 
its resumption, and nothing but a 
change of men could justify a change 
of policy. Now, it has been matter 
of notoriety for some time past, that 
the Whig Cabinet is not knit together 
by the bonds of entire fraternity. 





There are at least two parties in the 
family ; and, singularly enough, they 
divide between them pretty equally 
that share of talent which the Min- 
istry can claim. Lords John Russell, 
Lansdowne, Palmefston, and Carlisle, 
are supposed to act together with 
perfect cordiality. Lords Clarendon 
and Grey, Sir George Grey, and Sir 
Charles Wood, are said to constitute 
a different alliance. Two members 
at least of the latter section are 
peculiarly chargeable with the en- 
couragement which they have given 
to the ill-advised pretensions of the 
Roman Catholics; indeed, their an- 
tecedents and opinions on that matter 
were diametrically opposed to the 
views adopted by Lord John Russell 
in November last. Sir George Grey 
is, by the acknowledgment of all, a 
man of great official aptitude and 
character, and no fault can be found 
with the administration of his de- 
partment. Lord Clarendon is able 
and quick-witted, but we cannot join 
with the eulogist of the Edinburgh 
Review in panegyrising his public 
career. Earl Grey would be the 
most objectionable Minister in the 
whole Cabinet, were he not saved 
from that bad eminence by the supe- 
rior stolidity of his relative, Sir Charles 
Wood. This inveterate budget- 
bungler has more than once ere this 
led the Whigs to the very verge of 
destruction. We might apply to him 
with strict propriety the lines which 
Dryden has placed in the mouth of 
the Prince of Dulness :-— 


‘* Shadwell alone my perfect image bears, 
Mature in dulness from his tender years; 
Shadwell alone, of all my sons is he 
Who stands confirmed in full stupidity. 
The rest to some faint meaning make pre- 

tence, 
But Shadwell never deviates into sense. 
Some beams of wit on other souls may fall, 
Strike through, and make a lucid interval : 
But Shadwell’s genuine night admits no ray, 
His rising fogs prevail upon the day.” 


To get rid of these two latter in- 
cumbrances would undoubtedly have 
placed the Cabinet in a more satis- 
factory position, provided the vacant 
places could have been filled by one 
or other of the most eminent of the 
Peel party; and provided also that 
their exclusion did not entail the loss 
of two really serviceable Ministers. 
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But the Grey party were understood 
to act in strict concert, and would 
not—to borrow a trope from the 
auctioneers—permit their lot to be 
divided. The Premier who bade for 
one, must make up his mind to take 
the whole. 

Here, then, was a new difficulty in 
the way of a reconstruction of the 
Cabinet. How Lord John Russell 
proposed to deal with that, we can- 
not say, and perhaps it would be im- 
pertinent to inquire. Meanwhile, on 
the resignation of Ministers, Lord 
Stanley was sent for by his Sovereign. 
He has himself distinctly and em- 
phatically put upon record the advice 
which he considered it his duty to 
tender, and which we shall now 
transcribe :— 


“ After stating to your Majesty the 
position of the three main parties into 
which the House of Commons:is divided, 
Lord Stanley observed that the policy of 
the present Administration had met with 
the general approval and support of the 
most distinguished men of the party 
which adhered to the late Sir Robert 
Peel, and that they had never yet met 
with a defeat from Lord Stanley’s poli- 
tical friends. That a very important 
member of that party, Sir J. Graham, 
had publicly declared his opinion of the 
necessity of ‘ closing their ranks,’ to resist 
the presumed policy of Lord Stanley’s 
friends ; and, as your Majesty had been 
pleased to inform him that no communi- 
cation had been fnade to any one pre- 
vious to that with which your Majesty 
honoured him, he ventured to suggest 
that in the first instance your Majesty 
should ascertain whether it were not 
possible to strengthen the present Go- 
vernment, or probably to reconstruct it, 
by a combination with those who, not 
now holding office, concurred in the 
Opinions of those who do, and professed 
their opinion of the necessity of union. 
That failing such a combination, a portion 
of that third party might be willing to 
combine with Lord Stanley, whose diffi- 
culties in such a case would be greatly 
diminished. That if it should appear 
that both of those arrangements were im- 
practicable, and if personal considerations 
stood in the way of the formation of a 
Government of those whose opinions ap- 
peared to prevail in the House of Com- 
mons, Lord Stanley, not underrating the 
extreme difficulties which he should have 
to encounter, would, if honoured with 
your Majesty’s confidence, prefer any 
responsibility, and even the chance of 
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failure and loss of reputation, to that of 
leaving your Majesty and the count 
without a Government; and he added, 
that he believed an Administration formed 
under such circumstances, would be more 
likely to meet with support, even from 
moderate opponents of their views, than 
one which should be hastily formed, 
without giving time to show the imprac- 
ticability of a different arrangement.” 


No one, whatever may be his poli- 
tical views, can deny that, in tender- 
ing this advice to her Majesty, Lord 
Stanley gave another signal proof of 
the high, chivalrous, and unselfish 
qualities of his nature. The task of 
reconstruction now devolved upon 
Lord John Russell, who, availing 
himself of Lord Stanley’s advice, pro- 
ceeded to open negotiations with the 
leaders of the intermediate party. It 
is worth while quoting his own account 
of the manner in which his overtures 
were received :— 


“By her Majesty’s desire, I met the 
Earl of Aberdeen and Sir James Graham 
at the palace, and afterwards had com- 
munications with them on the subject of 
the formation of a Government. After 
the extracts which I have read from Lord 
Stanley's letter, I feel it right to say that 
no personal eonsiderations stood in the 
way of the formation of a Government 
representing the opinions which seem to 
prevail in this House. If the Earl of 
Aberdeen and Sir James Graham did not 
concur in the formation of a Government, 
it was not because personal considera- 
tions stood in the way. With respect to 
several points of public importance on 
which we communicated, although there 
was not any particular agreement, yet 
there was not such diversity of views as 
might not, by further communication, 
have been reconciled; but there was one 
point on which it was felt impossible, 
either for the Earl of Aberdeen and Sir 
James Graham or myself to give way. 
That subject was the bill I introduced 
relative to the assumption of ecclesiastical 
titles. I stated—and I will presently 
explain what I meant in so stating—that 
I was willing to agree to considerable 
alteration and modification of that bill, 
but that I thought it necessary to perse- 
vere with the measure. The Earl of 
Aberdeen and Sir James Graham deelared 
to me that, in their opinion, any legisla- 
tion on the subject was unnecessary. 
This, therefore, was a point on which we 
differed so widely, that, in our opinion, it 
was impossible to form a Government by 
our junction. As soon as I found that 
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the objections of the Earl of Aberdeen 
and Sir James Graham to legislation on 
the subject were insuperable, I again re- 
paired to Buckingham Palace, and hum- 
bly laid before her Majesty the commis- 
sion with which I had been entrusted.” 


The time had now arrived when 
‘Lord Stanley was required to redeem 
his pledge, and attempt, at least, the 
formation of a Government, under 
circumstances of unparalleled diffi- 
culty. One point only had been as- 
certained—that the chiefs of the inter- 
mediate party would not combine 
with the Whig leaders. The cause 
of their declinature was, of course, as 
yet unknown, though it is worth while 
remarking now, that their sole, or, at 
all events, their principal objection to 
such a step, arose from their objection 
to take part in any legislative mea- 
sures directed against the recent Papal 
aggression. In that matter, therefore, 
their opinions coincide with those of 
the Radical party, comprehending the 
avowed enemies of the Protestant 
established churches. Of the sin- 
cerity of these opinions we entertain 
no doubt. We simply mark the fact 
as a curious one, and as tending fur- 
ther to illustrate the extreme diver- 
sity of opinion which now prevails 
on the most important topics —a 
diversity which we cannot help attri- 
buting in a great measure to the total 
dislocation of party consequent on the 
memorable apostasy of a deceased 
statesman. 

Lord Stanley has stated the result 
of his attempt to form a Ministry so 
very clearly and concisely, that we 
cannot do better than adopt it. He 
said,— 

“In the position of parties to which I 
have referred, in the House of Commons, 
it became a matter of the utmost import- 
ance, if it were practicable that I could do 
80 without sacrificing political consis- 
tency, to obtain the co-operation of some 
of those who, generally acting on Conser- 
vative principles, had yet been separated, 

by the unfortunate differences of 1846, 
from the great Conservative party. I 
must be frank in saying, that I saw great 
difficulty in dealing with the foreign 
affairs of the country; and I endeavoured 
to ascertain whether my noble friend 
above me (Lord Aberdeen) would be still 
willing to undertake the duties of that 
department, which he exercised with so 
much credit to himself, and with so much 





honour to the country; or whether he, and 
those who were acting him, would rémain 
in that unfortunate position for any party 
of statesmen to be in, of being unable to 
form a combination with one or other of 
two conflicting parties, yet of not being 
able themselves to assume office, and, 
consequently, with all their ability, power, 
and influence, of only rendering the for- 
mation of a Government, on either side, 
impossible. The reply of my noble friend 
was expressed in language of the most 
sincere friendship, such as I have always 
entertained for him; but he could not give 
me the assistance I required. I had con- 
ferences with various friends in this and 
the other House of Parliament: I suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the co-operation of 
some who, I had no doubt, would be most 
able to carry on the business of depart- 
ments. I am not at liberty to give names, 
but one noble friend now present will 
allow me to say, that I never felt any- 
thing more deeply than the terms in 
which he expressed his readiness to 
share the responsibility in administering 
a department for which the country 
would have found him peculiarly well 
qualified. On the following day Mr 
Gladstone was expected to arrive. I 
thought it desirable to obtain the co- 
operation in the House of Commons of so 
able, honest, and upright a man. He 
had acted with the intermediate party 
to which I have referred ; but, in contra- 
distinction to that party, he had supported 
a motion for the relief of agricultural 
distress. On communicating with Mr 
Gladstone, I found that he could not, con- 
sistently with his views, take part in an 
Administration. I was thus deprived of 
all extraneous assistance in the formation 
of a Government, and I was compelled to 
rely entirely on that party with whom I 
was immediately and politically connected, 
and among whom, as I stated before, 
there were few, if any, men possessed of 
sufficient éxperience or habits of public 
business. I found some—and those men, 
I think, well qualified to discharge the 
duties of public office—who, from various 
causes, one from the pressure of domestic 
concerns, another from an undue depre- 
ciation of his own ability to fill the situa- 
tion in which I proposed to place him, 
expressed their unwillingness to join an 
Administration. From three or four 
leading individuals I received that ex- 
pression of unwillingness. Under these 
circumstances, and looking to the posi- 
tion of the House of Commons, I thought 
the time was come for a decision as to 
what course I should follow. On Tues- 
day, when I had an audience of Her 
Majesty, I had undertaken, by eleves 
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o’clock this morning, to state the conclu- 
sion of the experiment I was engaged in 
making. Yesterday afternoon there met 
at my house a portion of those noble 
friends, and those friends in the other 
House of Parliament, who had consented to 
take part if the Government had gone on; 
and the whole state of the case was 
anxiously and deliberately considered by 
them. And I express the general con- 
eurrence of their views, as well as my 
own views, when I say, that though I was 
enabled to present to her Majesty a list 
of the names of gentlemen who were 
competent, with an assured majority in 
the House of Commons, creditably and 
reputably to conduct the business of the 
country, yet I could not lay before Her 
Majesty a Cabinet, more especially in the 
other House of Parliament, so strong as 
to act in the face of a most powerful 
majority, a majority ready to combine 
for purposes of opposition, though unable 
to act together for purposes of Govern- 
ment.” 

Never, perhaps, by any previous 
statesman, were the causes of politi- 
cal perplexity stated with such entire 
frankness as by Lord Stanley. He 
must have been perfectly aware of the 
use which his opponents would cer- 
tainly make of his admissions, and 
the unfair constraction which they 
would place on the general tenor of 
his language. We have since read, 
over and over again, in the Whig- 
Radical prints, exulting peans on 
what the writers are pleased to call 
‘the admitted weakness of the Pro- 
tectionist party,” as demonstrated by 
their failure in forming an Administra- 
tion. They forget, or rather they 
purposely omit, to state the sole cir- 
cumstance which precluded the forma- 
tion of a pure Protectionist Ministry, 
namely, the existing majority arrayed 
against them in the present House of 
Commons. Lord Stanley avowedly 
and confessedly was no candidate 
for office. Before the extraordinary 
dilemma, in which the Whigs chose 
to place the Executive of the country, 
occurred, there was no bidding for 
power, no intention to assume it on 
the part of the Protectionists during 
the existence of the present Parlia- 
ments” That has been invariably 
stated and reiterated by every writer 
and speaker who has advocated the 
cause of native industry ; and by 
none has it been more distinctly 
enunciated than by Lord Stanley 
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himself in the address which he 
delivered last spring to the Protec- 
tionist Delegates in London. The 
country does not want, and would not 
endure, a mere scrambling and make- 
shift Ministry, which might indeed 
exist for a time, through the forbear- 
ance of its opponents; but which 
certainly would be defeated whenever 
it approached a great and national 
question. The formation of such a 
Ministry at the present moment is 
evidently impossible ; the reason be- 
ing simply this, that the opinions of 
the country at large are not repre- 
sented in the House of Commons. 
Until another general appeal is made 
to the constituencies, and a new 
Parliament summoned, there can be no 
chance of our arriving at so desirable 
a result. The period of experiment 
is wellnigh over; and almost every 
man of shrewdness and intelligence 
must have formed his conclusions as 
to the merits or demerits of the exist- 
ing commercial system. We have no 
fear whatever as to the result when 
the moment for decision arrives. 

The question, however, has been 
asked—why Lord Stanley, having had 
full powers granted to him by her 
Majesty, did not at once dissolve 
Parliament, and have recourse to an 
appeal to the country? The answer, 
we think, is sufficiently obvious. The 
state of the public business was such, 
that a dissolution at the present time 
would have thrown the country into 
great confusion. The estimates were 
not voted—the budget was not sanc- 
tioned—nothing, or next to nothing, 
relating to the exigencies of the pub- 
lic service had been attempted by the 
Whigs before they gave in their resig- 
nation. The whole burden was left 
to their successors, whoever those 
might be. There were other circum- 
stances also, of a serious nature, which 
stood in the way of a dissolution, 
The Exhibition of the, Industry of 
Nations was advertised to open in 
the beginning of May; and it was, 
to say the least of it, not convenient 
that the excitement and bustle of a 
general election should take place at 
such a time; more especially, con- 
sidering the vast influx of foreigners 
which is then expected to take place. 
We have seen no reason to alter the 
opinion which we expressed last year 
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with regard to the policy of this Ex- 
hibition; but, now that it is inevi- 
table, we should be sorry to see any 
obstacle thrown in the way of its suc- 
cess. For these, and many other rea- 
sons which will at once occur to the 
reader, it is obvious that a dissolution 
of Parliament at the present time 
would have been a step only justified 
by an overwhelming necessity, which 
certainly had not arisen. The resig- 
nation of the Whig Cabinet, as we 
have already shown, was their own 
act, and was not forced upon them. 
Nobody wished to put them out before 
they had set their house in order ; and 
that duty, at least, they were bound 
to perform, however inconvenient it 
might be. 

e result has been the return of 
Lord John Russell and his colleagues 
to power, in a far worse position, as 
regards credit and character, than 
when they resigned. In order to jus- 
tify that resignation, they were com- 
pelled to admit that they had lost the 
general support of that House of 
Commons in which they once com- 
manded a large majority; they had 
failed to procure any new element of 
strength by the adhesion of the inter- 
mediate party ; and they returned to 
the Treasury benches to resume once 
more, under very degrading circum- 
stances, that career of imbecility and 
indecision which they have pursued 
80 a Terrified by the onslaught 
of the Irish members on his Bill for 
the repression of the Papal usurpa- 
tion, Lord John Russell has been 
weak enough to yield to their clamour, 
and has so mutilated his own measure, 
which, as originally conceived, fell 
miserably short of its professed ob- 
ject, that it must encounter a keen 
opposition at every stage of its pro- 
gress, and probably will be rejected 
with scorn by a majority of the Lower 
House. The discussion, however, 
has been so far valuable to the Whigs, 
that it has afforded a breathing-space 
to Sir Charles Wood. The new ver- 
sion of the budget has been postponed 
with an anxiety which would be posi- 
tively ludicrous, could we afford to 
laugh at a matter which is so import- 
ant, but which has been so shame- 
fully handled. We are still left en- 
tirely in the dark as to the nature of the 
next financial experiment ; we do not 


know whether it is proposed to take of 
the window duties in whole or in part, 
or to touch the Income-tax, which is 
now very near the legal period of itsex- 
piry. These are paramount consider- 
ations just now, but they have been 
postponed, like everything else, in 
consequence of the preposterous resig- 
nation ; and, to judge from their con- 
duct, Ministers seem resolved to delay 
them until the last possible mo- 
ment. 

We cannot place any other con- 
struction upon Lord John Russell’s 
extraordinary conduct with regard to 
Mr Baillie’s motion. The matter 
stood thus: The member for Inver- 
ness-shire had placed upon the books 
of the House of Commons, a notice 
of a motion involving a censure upon 
Lord Torrington for alleged mal-ad- 
ministration as governor of Ceylon, 
and also, by implication, upon the Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies. This 
subject has been before the House for 
nearly three years, and a great deal of 
prejudice and suspicion was excited 
against the Government, from the 
unaccountable withdrawal and deten- 
tion of witnesses and documents, 
The case had made but slow progress. 
A Committee had sate upon it for 
two years; and, so late as the 17th of 
March, it appeared from the statement 
of Mr Disraeli, that the evidence was 
not yet fully in the hands of members. 
He said, “a very large volume con- 
taining the evidence taken before the 
Ceylon Committee had only been 
recently delivered, and could not yet 
have been perused with sufficient 
attention by any hon. gentleman. 
Besides, a mass of important docu- 
ments, submitted to the Committee, 
were not yet in the hands of members, 
nor would they be ready for a fort- 
night yet tocome.” It is plain that ina 
case of this kind, involving matter of 
so very grave a nature, the House 
could not proceed to deliberate with- 
out having the whole evidence before 
them, and also time to consider that 
evidence. Mr Baillie’s motion had 
been set down for the 25th of March; 
and on the 14th, in the absence of 
that gentleman, Lord John Russell 
intimated that, as the motion was one 
of censure upon Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, he would not bring forward the 
financial measures of the Session 80 
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long as the motion respecting Ceylon 
remained undetermined. Supposing, 
then, that Mr Baillie had considered it 
his duty to vere in the motion, 
notwithstanding that the entire evi- 
dence was not before the House, the 
whole public business of the country 
must have been stopped until the 
termination of a protracted debate 
upon a subject, to elucidate which the 
labours of two years of a Parliamen- 
tary Committee were required. Mr 
Baillie very properly and wisely de- 
clined to be placed in so invidious a 
position; and, in order that the most 
pressing questions of finance might 
not be postponed until an indefinite 
period, he withdrew his motion from the 
notice-book, reserving to himself full 
power to bring it forward when he 
thought proper, which, he said, would 
be at such a time, and in such a state 
of the public business, as would not 
render him obnoxious to the charge of 
impeding the great financial measures 
of the Government. 

Now, it will occur to every one that, 
if Lord John Russell had been really 
anxious to proceed with the public 
business, he ought to have considered 
himself under an obligation to Mr 
Baillie for affording him every facility. 
On the contrary, the Premier assumed 
the tone of a much-injured individual, 
and insisted that Mr Baillie, ‘‘ after 
making a charge involving an accusa- 
tion of wanton cruelty against a late 
governor of one of Her Majesty’s 
possessions, and of full, complete, and 
unqualified approbation by the Colo- 
nial Secretary of State of those pro- 
ceedings of wanton cruelty,” ought to 
have brought the question immediately 
before the House. ‘* What I said,” 
continued the Premier, ‘‘and what I 
was justified in saying was, that 
the Government, with such an accusa- 
tion hanging over their heads,—with 
a motion of censure in abeyance upon 
which no opinion had been pro- 
nounced—could not begin any great 
measure not already introduced, and 
must pause until this House gave an 
affirmative or negative to that motion.” 
Really, we are at.a loss what to make 
of this. The accusation is by no 
means new. It was preferred nearly 
three years ago; and if, whilst it 
was hanging over their heads, the Min- 
istry were not entitled to introduce 
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any new measure, they have already 
in fifty instances deliberately violated 
that rule. But further, we venture to 
think that the expedition of the public 
business of the country is of more 
importance than even the whitewash- 
ing of the character of Ministers ; and 
that the latter having waited so long, 
and having, moreover, exhibited no 
extraordinary zeal for the full de- 
velopment of all the particulars con- 
nected with the transactions in Cey- 
lon, might, at least, afford the coun- 
try an opportunity of knowing what 
taxes we are expected to pay, before 
insisting on a debate entirely personal 
to themselves. We perfectly coincide 
in the remark made by the Times 
with regard to this extraordinary 
ebullition on the part of the Premier. 


“What may have been Lord John 
Russell’s motive in stopping the whole 
machine of the Legislature till after the 
25th,—whether it was to prepare for the 
Ministerial obsequies, or to damage Mr 
Baillie,—or simply because he was glad of 
the delay, it is needless to inquire ; but 
it was all the same to the hon. member 
for Inverness-shire ; he certainly might 
be permitted under these circumstances 
to reply—‘ I won’t stop the way ; go on 
with your budget, and I’ll find another 
opportunity for my motion.’ As far as 
regards the Government, this left them 
in exactly the same position as at the 
beginning of the Session, as they knew 
perfectly well the Ceylon question would 
come on, soon or late, in the course of it, 
and that a vote of censure was thus al- 
ways depending over their heads. The 
threatened motion is only the inevitable 
sequence of the discussions on the sub- 
ject during the last two years, and Mr 
Baillie could not but go on with his en- 
quiry till he had brought it to a con- 
clusion. Lord John, therefore, is now, 
so far as regards Ceylon, in precisely the 
same condition as he was at the beginning 
of this Session and the close of the last.” 


We presume that at length we 
shall be favoured by some financial 
scheme, though of what nature it 
might perplex the Cumzan Sybil to 
predict. ‘This is, however, a point of 
extreme importance ; and even at the 
risk of defeating the Ministry and pre- 
cipitating another crisis, it must be 
attended to with the greatest jealousy. 
Lord Stanley has already partially 
developed the financial measures 
which he intended to have made the 
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foundation of his policy in the event 
of his having accepted office ; and the 
principal feature of his scheme was the 
immediate diminution and prospective 
abolition of the income tax. It is al- 
most impossible to over-estimate the 
beneficial results of such a measure, 
either directly upon those who have 
been so long subjected to its injustice, 
or indirectly upon the whole financial 
system of the nation. But for that 
engine of oppression devised by Sir 
Robert Peel, and yielded to in an evil 
hour by a House of Commons which 
did not foresee the consequences of its 
act, the agricultural interest would not 
have been, as it is now, most griev- 
ously prostrated, the small trades 
throughout the country ruined, and 
the native artisan reduced to penury or 
the workhouse, through the boasted 
blessings of cheapness arising from 
foreign importation. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has at present a 
disposable surplus to deal with, 


though the expenses of the Kaffir war 
may considerably diminish its amount. 
It is the duty of our representatives 
to take care that the surplus is neither 
frittered away upon paltry and un- 


necessary reductions of duties in which 
the great body of the public have no 
interest, nor devoted to the extinction 
of another branch of direct taxation, 
important certainly in itself, and from 
which it is desirable that the public 
should be relieved, but neither so im- 
portant nor so urgent as the case to 
which we have already referred. 

And here we may remark, as a 
singular feature of the times, that 
men of all classes and of all opinions 
have joined in expressing a general 
dislike and repugnance to direct taxa- 
tion. We have not for a long time 
heard anything of the financial re- 
formers, or at least that section of 
them which proposed to substitute 
universally the direct for the indirect 
system. The last brochure which we 
happened to fall in with on the sub- 
ject, purported, if we recollect right, to 
emanate from the pen of the illustrious 
and eagacious Mr M‘Gregor, who 
honours the electors of Glasgow by 
attending as one of their representa- 
tives in Parliament. So far as we 
could understand it, it was a sort of 
Jacob’s ladder, on which the higher 
you ascended the more severely were 
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you mulcted, by way of an encourage- 
ment to your exertions. But beyond 
this delectable scheme of appropria- 
tion, we have not seen any proposals 
of late for an increase of direct bur- 
dens. The tide, indeed, has been 
flowing all the other way; and we 
rejoice to know that such is the case, 
since it bodes a speedy return to those 
principles of taxation which were 
eminently calculated to foster native 
industry, and under which the coun- 
try rose to its highest point of pros- 
perity. We have no objections what- 
ever to see the window duties removed, 
and to give our humble but hearty 
support to the accomplishment of that 
end; but the income tax must first 
be extinguished, in terms of the Par- 
liamentary pledge to that effect which 
has been more than once repeated, 
and a sufficient revenue must also be 
raised by import duties to meet the 
contemplated reduction. 

That the present Ministry can long 
retain office—indeed that they can 
overcome the difficulties of this ses- 
sion is, we think, extremely impro- 
bable. Their duty is to expedite the 
usual and necessary business of the 
country, and to abstain from bringing 
forward any measures which are not 
imperatively required. Their policy 
may be to throw great difficulties in 
the way of their probable successors. 
As to that, however, we do not enter- 
tain much apprehension. Their re- 
signation, and, still more, their humi- 
liating return to office without an 
iota of acquired support, must de- 
prive any new measure which they 
may propose of that prestige which 
attaches to the schemes of a strong 
and influential government ; and they 
cannot now hope to excite anywhere 
a feeling of enthusiasm on their behalf. 
The moment that a Ministry loses 
character, it is doomed. It may 
struggle on for a time, by the aid of 
adventitious circumstances, but it 
never can regain the confidence or 
support of the people. Lord John 
Russell may favour us with numerous 
vapid perorations tending to his own 
self-glorification, and may assure us, 
that it has ever been his practical 
rule to observe the sentiment of Burke, 
and to preserve himself against the 
corruption of nature and example, by 
a habit of life and communication of 
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counsels with the most virtuous and 
public-spirited men of the age in 
which he lives. He may assure us 
that, when he first came into Parlia- 
ment, he benefited by the counsels 
and followed the examples of such 
men as Romilly, Mackintosh, and 
Horner. What is the use of his tell- 
ing us all this, when we know that in 
our time he has replaced such company 
and counsel by that of Messrs Wilson 
of Westbury, and Benjamin Hawes? 
If we are wrong in this assumption, 
and if he still draws his inspiration 
from higher sources, we should be 
grateful to know who are his living 
authorities. He has told us that, 
‘So long as it is my fate to take a 
part in public affairs, it will be my 
endeavour to consort with such men 
as Burke speaks of, with whom I 
agree in public principle, and from 
whose wisdom I can learn the best 
path to the public welfare.” Such 
men as Burke speaks of! Who are 
they? Setting aside the two names 
already mentioned, our curiosity is 
strangely excited: we would fain see 
a copy of the catalogue. That Lord 
Lansdowne is one of the most rigidly 
virtuous men of the age, we presume 
to be beyond all question. But who 
are the patterns of wisdom? Sir 
Charles Wood, or Lord Minto, or 
Earl Grey? We wish that his lord- 
ship had been more specific. We 
wish that he had at least enabled us 
to say with distinctness— 

“ Mercutio, then consort’st with Romeo ;” 


so that we might have had an oppor- 
tunity of estimating the real value of 
the intimacy. We are afraid that if 
his advisers, counsellors, guides, and 
models, are not to be looked for else- 
where than in the Whig official ranks, 
Lord John might as well have left his 
peroration unspoken ; for, somehow or 
other, the public is unfortunately 
blind to the vast amount of combined 
wisdom, patriotism, and virtue which 
the Premier, by insinuation, maintains 
to be the remarkable characteristic of 
his followers. 


It is now the duty of every one to 
prepare most seriously for the coming 
contest. In all human probability the 
existence of the present Parliament, as 
well as of the present Ministry, isdraw- 
ing rapidly to its close. The ensuing 
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autumn may not..pass: Over — nay, 
probably will not—without the occur- 
rence of a general election ; and upon 
the result of that election depend in 
a great measure the future destinies 
of the country. The results of that 
change of policy which was effected 
by Sir Robert Peel were necessarily 
slow in their development, and could 
not be ascertained except by the aid 
of considerable experience. They 
are now before the country—althongh 
not yet to their full extent, for the 
depression of native industry, and the 
decline of the home trade, have 
gradually but surely been progress- 
ing; and the continuance of the 
experiment for another year would 
certainly demonstrate, yet more fully 
and forcibly, the havoc and ruin 
which Free Trade, in an old, densely- 
peopled, and burdened state like our 
own, must inevitably carry in its 
train. This much at least has been 
proved, that the agricultural interest 
cannot possibly stand against the 
accumulated and increasing influx of 
grain and provisions from all quarters 
of the world. That position, however 
much it may have been contested 
eighteen months or a year ago, is 
now universally admitted. The ad- 
vocates of free trade in foreign corn 
have been found wrong in every one 
of their calculations. Whether we 
assume, with Sir Robert Peel, that 56s. 
per quarter is the proper remunera- 
tive price of wheat in this country on 
the average, or take Mr Wilson of the 
Economist's lower estimate, and fix 
it at 52s. 2d., it is perfectly apparent 
that the land of Great Britain cannot 
continue in cultivation as formerly, 
under a system of foreign importa- 
tion which forces the averages of 
wheat down to 38s. So far is the 
importation from decreasing, that 
each new circular brings us intelli- 
gence of shipments from ports which 
formerly were almost unknown by 
name. Cargoes are coming in from 
every quarter of the world, without 
the least prospect of diminution. 
Here is an extract from the report of 
Messrs Sturge of Birmingham on the 
corn trade, dated 29th January last, 
which may serve as an index to the 
opinions of a noted free-trading house. 

“ The arrivals of wheat from the Black 
Sea the last six months of the past year 
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were 650,000 gqrs., 400,000 qrs. of 
which went to Ireland, and the depres- 
sion on the English market would no 
doubt have been greater had not Ireland 
required such large supplies. 

“ Even with the increased facilities of 
communication, and the wide circle from 
which supplies are drawn under a system 
of Free Trade, we certainly did not anti- 
cipate at the commencement of last year 
that our prices would rule quite so low 
as they have done ; and we should infer 
from this experience, that when England 
is the only country requiring a large 
import of wheat, our farmers cannot 
safely calculate upon obtaining much 
beyond 40s. per qr. for wheat. This 
state of things must, however, be con- 
sidered the exception, not the rule: 
France, especially, has on an average of 
seasons been an importing instead of an 
exporting country of wheat ; and with 
an increasing population, whose leading 
article of food is bread, we may reason- 
ably calculate upon her reverting to her 
former position. It is probable that the 


crop of wheat in France will in future 
have more effect upon our prices than that 
of any other country. 

*'We have no data upon which to form 
an opinion with any degree of confidence 
as to the range of prices between the 


present time and harvest. We do not, 
under any circumstances, expect much 
further reduction ; and we are not san- 
guine of a considerable advance upon our 
present quotations, if the appearance of 
the growing crop continues favourable, 
and there should be no revival of the 
spirit of speculation in grain ; and al- 
though generally there must continue to 
be a loss on imports, without a material 
reduction in prices abroad or an advance 
here, this will not, we believe, prevent a 
considerable quantity of foreign wheat 
finding its way to Great Britain during 
the spring and summer, which will be 
sold ata market-value without reference 
to its cost. The average price of wheat 
in 1850 was much below that in any 
year during the present century, except 
in 1835, when it was less by ls. per 
quarter; and the average value last year 
of all other grain is lower than it has 
been for at least a quarter of a century.” 


The grossest of all the errors 
which were committed by the Free- 
Traders had reference to the cost of 
freight. It is stated by a corres- 
pondent of Bell’s Weekly Messenger 
that, ‘“‘at the time when the corn 
Jaws were under discussion, Messrs 
Sturge publicly asserted that Odessa 
wheat could not be delivered in this 
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country at a less cost for freight, 
factorage, &c., than 20s. per quarter, 
irrespective of its cost at Odessa; 
whilst within the last six months, 
many hundred cargoes have arrived, 
and been sold, deliverable in the 
London and Liverpool markets, at 
32s. to 34s. per quarter.” Turning 
to that eminent statistical and arith- 
metical authority, Mr Wilson of the 
Economist, we find him, in his * In- 
fluences of the Corn Laws,” estimating 
the cost of the shipment of wheat from 
Danzig to London, with the commis- 
sion, at 203. 9d. per quarter ; whereas, 
at the present moment, the very finest 
Danzig wheat, which always com- 
mands a higher price than our own, 
is offered in Leith, free, at 44s. per 
quarter! And what says Mr M‘Cul- 
loch, so late as 1845?7—‘* It rarely 
happens that it would be possible to 
import good wheat into this country, 
with a low duty of 5s. or 6s. a quarter, 
when our prices here are under 52s. to 
55s. a quarter; and that, under such 
a system, we should be supplied with 
corn when it was really wanted, and 
with the quantity wanted !” 

These were the predictions of the 
Free-Traders ; and never perhaps 
before, in so short a space, were men 
convicted of such gross and egregious 
error. They did not, however, sur- 
render their unfortunate prophecies 
without a struggle. For the last two 
years they have been incessantly 
attempting to demonstrate, by all 
sorts of ingenious arithmetical tables, 
hypothetical calculations, and com- 
munications from special correspon- 
dents—of whose actual existence we 
have not a shadow of proof—that 
they were perfectly right in the main, 
or, what is much the same thing, that 
they would have been right under a 
combination of different circumstances. 
It now appears that, from first to 
last, they were utterly and entirely in 
the wrong—that their data were as 
fallacious, and their information as 
imperfect, as their arrogance and 
ignorance were enormous—and that 
the best and largest interests of the 
country have been sacrificed to the 
crude theories of a few unscrupulous 
adventurers. It is now for the 
nation at large to say whether—con- 
sidering the magnitude and importance 
of this fundamental error, and the 
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very disastrous consequences which 
have resulted from it—it is either just 
or prudent to persevere until we have 
reached the extremity, and annihilated 
or expatriated from Great Britain a 
jarge class of agriculturists, upon 
whose prosperity that of the home 
manufacturers of the nation is ad- 
mitted in a great degree to depend. 
It is now established by experience, 
extending over two successive har- 
vests of different quality and yield, 
that prices cannot be maintained 
against the influx of foreign importa- 
tion. All kinds of agricultural produce 
are similarly affected—the provision 
as well as the grain market—so that 
no change of husbandry can avail to 
recompense the farmer. It is also 
established that the importations may 
be increased to almost any amount, 
and that they do, at the present time, 
exceed fivefold the estimated quantity. 
From these positive ascertained facts 
we may safely arrive at an inference as 
to the possibility of maintaining in cul- 
tivation the greater portion of the soil 
of Britain. Let us see how this stands. 

We shall take Sir Robert Peel’s 
estimate of the remunerative price of 
wheat, upon the average of years, at 
563. per quarter. 

Good wheat land, in high cultiva- 
tion, will return 32 bushels, or four 
quarters per acre, which, at the above 
price—the lowest remunerative one, be 
wt remarked—would fetch £11, 4s. 

At the present average prices, the 
return of the same amount of produce 
per acre would fetch only £7, 12s.; 
being a loss to the agriculturist of 
£3, 12s. per acre! 

No doubt this calculation by Sir 
Robert Peel was based upon the sup- 
position that the present rental of land 
throughout Britain would be main- 
tained; no unreasonable one, when 
we reflect that rent is simply the re- 
turn for capital expended on or sunk 
in the land, and that the disappear- 
ance of the enormous amount of capi- 
tal so invested—a disappearance 
which must take place the moment 
cultivation is abandoned—would ren- 
der Britain one of the poorest instead 
of being the wealthiest nation of 
Earope. But see what follows. Take 
£1—take £2 per acre from the rental 
of this first-class wheat land, and 
still, at present prices, the cultivator 
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would fall short of profit by 32s. per 
acre! Let us suppose, moreover, that 
by strict economy in his household, 
and by depriving his family of their 
former means of education, the culti- 
vator of the soil can manage to re- 
trench another £1 per acre, still he 
is 123. short of profit ; and from what 
source can he draw this except by 
screwing down the labourer? We do 
hope that these things will meet with 
the proper attention. The situation 
of the farmers just now, all over the 
country, is positively fearful. No re- 
duction of rent which they can ask 
would avail to ward off their ruin ; 
and unless the next Parliament 
totally reverses the policy which has 
been pursued for the last few years, 
the consequences may be such as we 
hardly dare to contemplate. Already, 
in many districts, the wages of the 
agricultural labourers have been re- 
duced as low as nature will allow; 
and it is perfectly evident that, before 
long, the practice must become uni- 
versal. We copy from the Times of 
18th March the following manifesto 
which has been issued by the Essex 
farmers :— 


* A Proclamation to our Worthy 
Labourers. 


“ We, the neighbouring farmers, deep- 
ly deplore our inability to continue the 
present rate of wages to our worthy la- 
bourers ; the fact is, we cannot afford it. 
Free Trade has brought us into close com- 
petition with foreigners, who pay s0 little 
money for labour, that dark-brown rye- 
bread, skim milk, cheese, and a few onions, 
is allthe men get. With these foreign 
serfs, who are bought and sold with the 
land, like cattle, are we now contending 
in our own markets. Much as we deplore 
it, we are obliged manfully to tell you, 
that if we are to give you constant em- 
ployment, we cannot pay the present 
wages. Essex must come to what many 
other counties have already come—6s. and 
7s. a-week. We will give as much as we 
can, but it must be in proportion to the 
price of corn: the money lost by farmers 
this year is dreadful. Down with the 
malt tax! God save the Queen ! 

“ Billericay, March 14.” ° 

We are not now proving our case— 
the case has been already proved. 
Not even our Whig Ministers, not 
even the old champions of the League, 
dare to deny that agricultural distress 
is general and tremendous, and that 
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it has been caused by their legislative 
measures. They do not even attempt 
to hold out a hope that matters can 
alter for the better. Even their in- 
genuity has deserted them. The facts 
arrayed against them are far too 
humerous and damning. 

Are we, then, to proceed in this insen- 
sate career of folly, spoliation, and 
crime? Even if we could isolate the one 
interest from the others, and suppose 
that agriculture might be allowed to 
fall without inflicting the slightest 
injury upon other branches of our in- 
ternal industry, what an awful re- 
sponsibility should we not incur by 
allowing ruin and desolation to over- 
flow, like a deluge, the face of agri- 
cultural England! How is it possible 
to expect resignation and obedience 
from men whom the laws are reducing 
to beggary ? How can we consistently 
tell them of national obligations and 
national faith, when the principle of 
nationality is abandoned, and the 
power of redeeming those obligations 
taken from the British arm? Talk to 
us of endangering our institutions ! 
Is it possible that our statesmen do not 


see in what direction the real danger 
lies if the experiment is declared to 


be final? Well, then, we shall tell 
them, for, as Sir James Graham re- 
marked not long ago, ‘‘ The time has 
arrived when the truth fully must be 
spoken”—Tue Nationat REvENvE 
18 IN DANGER, AND THEY ARE THE 
MEN WHO ARE ENDANGERING IT. 

In 1793, at the commencement of 
the most tremendous war in which 
this country was ever engaged—the 
value of money being then regulated, 
as it is now, by a gold currency—the 
taxes were under L.20,000,000 per 
annum, and the price of wheat was 
exactly 46s. per quarter. The national 
debt was then L.252,461,782, and 
the annual interest L.9,525,866. 
At present, the taxation of the 
United Kingdom amounts to about 
L.52,000,000 per annum. The price 
of wheat is down to 38s., the national 
debt is upwards of L.773,000,000, 
and the annual interest above 
L.28,000,000. We shall not com- 
plicate the question by  inquir- 
ing into the effect which Sir 
Robert Peel’s Currency Act of 1819 
has exercised upon the national bur- 
dens. The discussion of that subject, 
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though it cannot be delayed for ever, 
is apart from our present point; and 
therefore, without assuming that the 
public debtor was defrauded, or the 
public creditor unduly advantaged by 
that equivocal arrangement, we shall 
take the whole debt and burdens as 
they are rated at the present time. 
Now, we presume it will not be de- 
nied that upon the land must fall the 
whole of the taxes, direct or indirect, 
of all that are connected with it. 
Customs and excise duties, land tax, 
income tax, county rates, poor rates, 
church rates, road-money, &c.,—all 
that is paid towards the support of the 
state by the landowner, the farmer, 
or the agricultural labourer and their 
families, must be deducted from the 
produce of the soil, and must be paid. 
in ready money, altogether irrespec- 
tive of the market value of produce. 
The burdens having increased more 
than threefold, the agriculturists are 
now expected to maintain their 
ground, to pay their share of these 
burdens and the debt, and to compete 
on equal terms with countries possess- 
ing aricher soil, and a more equa- 
ble climate, burdened with little or 
no debt, and rearing a peasantry in 
that state of serfage which differs not 
from the condition of the slave. How 
is it possible that this can be accom- 
plished ? Never yet has appeared the 
political economist who could tell us 
how: nay, the whole race of political 
economists are cast into dismay by 
the aspect of the apparition which 
they have evoked, so widely differing 
from that which they really expected 
to appear. 

Well then, what is to be done? 
Can we go on or not as an agricul- 
tural country ? There are facts before 
you from which you can draw your 
own inference. Is it possible to tax 
produce threefold, to diminish its 
marketable value, and yet to expect 
that branch of industry to survive ? 
Yet this is just what we are doing. 
The quarter of wheat is eight shillings 
lower just now than it was in 1793; 
and yet all concerned in its cultivation 
must contribute to the revenue swollen 
from L.20,000,000 to L.50,000,000 
a-year, without taking into account 
the enormous increase of rates, which 
do not enter into the national balance- 
sheet. Can this be done? Most 
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clearly and evidently it cannot. No 
machinery can force the land to treble 
or quadruple its increase. Nature 
cannot be supplanted by the wit or 
ingenuity of experimentalists. They 
may invent engines to supersede 
manual labour, and multiply pauper- 
ism in the manufacture of their webs, 
but they cannot interfere with the 
primitive laws of nature. 

All this was perfectly understood 
by the late William Cobbett and his 
disciples, some of whom grounded their 
hopes of a total overthrow of our 
monetary system upon the repeal of 
the corn laws. It is nota little curions 
to contrast the present state of 
matters with that existing in 1814-15, 
when the restoration of peace caused 
the pressure of the debt which had 
been contracted during the previous 
one-and-twenty years, to be felt at 
once in all its severity by the nation, 
aggravated by the blessing of a large 
importation of corn. The following 
sketch is from the pen of Mr Double- 
day, perhaps the ablest and most 
lucid writer of his school :— 


“The first trouble which the triumph 
of 1814-15 brought upon the heads of the 
Ministers and their supporters, was of a 
somewhat singular nature, being the 
plague of ‘plenty and _ cheapness.’ 
Cheapness and plenty had, hitherto, been 
esteemed among the first blessings of a 
state of peace. Amongst the people, in- 
deed, they were esteemed so still ; for, 
amongst the illumination-devices, one of 
the most vulgar was a great loaf, and a 
foaming pot of beer, with the mottoes of 
‘Iam coming down!’ and ‘I am com- 
ing after you !’ 

“This vulgar state of matters did not, 
however, suit persons who had now con- 
tracted a national debt of eight hundred 
millions of pounds, and who were still 
paying taxes to the tune of sixty millions 
per annum. They by no means relished 
the mottoes attached to the big loaf and 
cauliflower-headed pot of porter; and 
when they saw them, in 1814, in the way 
of being realised with all speed, their in- 
ward consternation was tremendous. In 
short, when, after the opening of the 
ports, they saw French corn, French 
sheep, French cows, French poultry, and 
French pigs, besides butter, cheese, fruit, 
and vegetables, about coming over by 
ship-loads and boat-loads, amidst rapidly 


——. 
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falling prices and universal difficulty, both 
commercial and agricultural, they were 
thunderstruck; and instinct, if not reason, 
told them that no time was to be lost 
before something was done. They felt at 
once that a highly taxed and tithed coun- 
try, as England now was, could not possi- 
bly carry on cultivation in competition with 
lightly taxed and untithed Continental 
rials. As early as the autumn of 1814, 
therefore, they had got together parlia- 
mentary committees to inquire into the 
state and prospects of agriculture; and 
these committees soon came to the con- 
clusion, that, ¢f the landed interest were to 
stand at all, it could only ke by means of 
protection, and a corn bill. 

‘“‘ That these committees were right in 
the abstract, I do not see how it is pos- 
sible for any reasoning man to deny.” * 


The proposition of the Free-Traders 
is just this, that the landed interest of 
Great Britain shall compete in the 
home market on equal terms with the 
whole world—the said landed interest 
paying, moreover, its share, and more 
than its share, of the national burdens, 
including the interest of our enormous 
debt. That is what they proposed, 
and what is now required and en- 
forced. It is now perfectly obvious 
that this cannot be done. With 
wheat at 4s. 6d. a bushel, cultiva- 
tion is impossible—according to all 
the authorities on the other side, 
including Peel and Wilson. Cul- 
tivation is being maintained, at 
the present moment, simply at the 
cost of the farmers, the most valuable 
and decidedly the worst used class of 
the community. They are already so 
far immersed in difficulty that they 
cannot adopt the flippant and heart- 
less advice of certain journalists, and 
abandon the soil, for that would 
be at once to precipitate the ruin 
which no exertion of theirs can avail 
to ward off for a long period. They 
are paying rents and maintaining 
their labourers just now from capital 
or credit, not from profits, and when 
their capital and credit are exhausted, 
there is an end of them. Is it pos- 
sible to suppose that these men can 
continue to regard with a friendly 
eye the institutions of that country 
which is doing them this grievous and 
unnatural wrong; or that they will 





* Dousiepay’s Financial History of England, p. 224. 
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be fervent for the maintenance of a 
national credit, to support which they 
are yearly taxed beyond their powers 
of production? Let the Ministry, and, 
above all, the fundholders, earnestly 
consider this matter. It is no light 
thing. Letitonce bethoroughly under- 
stood throughout the land that there 
is no way of escape left for the farmers, 
and the danger is imminent that they 
will unite in the demand that the taxes 
shall be repealed to an extent which 
will not admit of payment of tle divi- 
dends, and the result may be the most 
terrible internal struggle that England 
has ever known. 

Most earnestly and humbly do we 
pray that our anticipations may never 
be realised! But we cannot overlook 
the indications which are already ex- 
hibited in many parts of the country, 
and the authentic information we 
have received of the feeling prevalent 
among the farmers. They complain, 
and that most bitterly, of the supine- 
ness on the part of the proprietors, 
and the seeming indifference which, 
in too many instances, they have 
shown to the cruel position of the 
tenantry. We hope and trust that 
immediate and general steps will 
be taken to show that this charge at 
least is founded upon a misconcep- 
tion, for no greater evil could arise 
than the loss of confidence between 
the classes of tenants and proprietors. 
But, either with or without the pro- 
prietors, the tenantry are preparing 
to act ; and it is matter of the utmost 
importance to the general welfare that 
they should act in the right direction. 
If the agricultural interest is to con- 
tinue to exist, either protection must 
be restored, or such a repeal of taxa- 
tion must take place as will be 
equivalent to a destruction of credit, 
and, in fact, tantamount to a revolu- 
tion. 

But we may be told there is another 
alternative — that the country can go 
on as formerly without the existence 
of the agriculturists. This is not a 
new view. It has been openly stated 
and expatiated upon both by Cobden 
and by Hume, and the fundholder is 
certainly entitled to give it every con- 
sideration. It presupposes that we 
are to be fed entirely from abroad, 
and that the land generally is to go 
out of cultivation, except such fayour- 
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ed spots as are situated in the vicinity 

of the larger towns. Now, let us see 

what that would lead to. That vast 

share of our national taxation which 

is now directly and indirectly borne 

by the agriculturists, would neces- 

sarily be transferred to the towns ; 

and the instant that a commercial 

crisis arose, such a yell would be 

raised against the pressure of the 

taxes as no Ministry could possibly 

resist. Every one knows, and every 

one has seen how easily agitation of 

the most formidable nature may be 

excited in the towns during a period 

even of temporary depression. Where 

masses of misery are brought to- 

gether, the danger is really enormous. 

It is this circumstance which has 

always made congregated suffering 

more loudly heard, and more atten- 

tively remedied, than distress when 

scattered over a larger space. Lan- 

cashire has ten times the power of 
Wiltshire or of Suffolk, owing to the 

denseness of its population and the 

multitude of its manufacturing towns. 

Should it come to this, that the 

Government and the fundholder must 

rely for by far the greater share of 
the public revenue, and the interest of 
the national debt, upon the contribu- 

tions of the urban population, their 

security would be virtually annihi- - 
lated. We have seen with great 

sorrow the attempts which have been 

made, for some years past, to destroy 

the equipoise which formerly existed 

between town and country, and to 

give the former a vast preponderance 

over the latter. This is the favourite 

scheme of the democrats, whose great 

ulterior object is the destruction of 
the public credit; and they have 

been cordially joined by the Whigs, 

who are ready at any time to sacrifice 

the general interest of the country for 
the sake of securing a little temporary 

popularity. Would the fundholder 
esteem himself in a better position 

than now if he had to look for the 
payment of his dividends solely to the 

urban masses? We suspect not: 

and yet what other security can he 
have if the land is put out of cultiva- 
tion ? 

Many people will of course be slow 
to realise the possibility of such an 
event. They have, all their lives, been 
accustomed to see the ficlds in tillage, 
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and they cannot well conceive how it 
can be otherwise. Let them, how- 
ever, apply to agriculture the same 
principles and the same arguments 
from which they would form a conclu- 
sion with respect to any other trade, 
and they must necessarily be con- 
vineed of the entire truth of every 
word which we have stated. So 
soon as agriculture becomes a losing 
trade—and such it is just now—all en- 
gaged in it must suffer. Let the pos- 
sibility of recovery be excluded, as 
the continuance or rather the perman- 
ency of the Free-Trade system will 
exclude it, and it must be altogether 
abandoned. There is no possible 
alternative, at least while burdens 
remain as they are. The Free-Trade 
oracles are distinct as to the remune- 
rative price of produce. We have 
taken their calculation, instead of 
assuming a higher one of our own; 
and by a comparison of that with 
present prices, we have shown, beyond 
all contest, that agriculture is not only 
a losing, but a ruinous trade. We 
have stated our reasons for believing 
that it is impossible that prices can 
rally under the existing system of 
imports; and even those who were 
most bitterly opposed to us, and who 
formerly maintained the contrary 
view, now tacitly acknowledge the 
entire justice of our arguments. What 
then remains to be said upon a matter 
80 clearly ascertained ? 

Hitherto we have spoken as if the 
agricultural interest could be consi- 
dered apart from the other interests of 
the community. It is not our fault if 
we are forced to discuss it in this 
light—it is the fault of the men who 
have promulgated the false and 
unnatural doctrine, that one branch of 
native industry can be struck down 
and annihilated, without any distinct 
injury being inflicted on the others. 
The truth is, that Free Trade has not 
only prostrated the agriculturists, 
but has carried its desolating effects 
into the heart of every large town 
in the empire.. The artisans, who 
are large consumers of taxed articles, 
and who therefore contribute greatly 
to the national revenue, find them- 
selves undersold and supplanted by 
the influx of foreign manufactured 
goods which have poured into this 
country in a perpetual stream, ever 
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since Sir Robert Peel ventured to 
make his most dangerous experiment 
on the tariff. Native industry of 
every kind, and in every shape, 
has been assailed. The exporting 
trades alone have profited by the 
change; and even their advan- 
tage has fallen miserably short of 
that which they so confidently anti- 
cipated. The reason is perfectly 
plain. The stimulus which was 
given to foreign manufactures by 
our total abandonment of the pro- 
tective system, has had the effect of 
creating rivals to our manufacturers 
in markets of which we expected to 
retain the monopoly, and at the 
present moment our merchants are 
engaged in a desperate but fruitless 
struggle to maintain that monopoly, 
by underselling their competitors at 
any cost. It is evident that they 
cannot continue that struggle long. 
Free access to the British market 
has given to foreign states a power 
which. they never possessed. before ; 
and not content with supplanting 
our artisans at home, they never will 
rest satisfied until they can meet the 
Manchester manufacturers, on equal 
terms, at those very outposts of com- 
merce which the latter have long 
regarded as their own particular 
preserve. In the mean time, our na- 
tive artisans, whose sole dependence 
is on the home market, are thrown 
out of work. Our shops are filled 
with foreign articles ticketed at a 
price which appears to defy competi- 
tion. Unskilled labour is driven 
from the country into the towns, is 
hired at famine wages to do the work 
of the taskmaster; and the handi- 
craftsman, without knowing why, 
finds his wages weekly dwindling, 
under the operation of a system which 
professed to secure for him and his 
class comforts which were hitherto 
unknown. 

We rejoice to know that the period 
of this grand delusion is over. The 
eyes of the working classes in the 
towns are opening to the delusion 
which has been practised; nor can 
we give a better proof of this than by 
inserting a document which has been 
already extensively disseminated 
through almost every town in Great 
Britain :-— 
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“ AppRess OF THE METROPOLITAN TRADES 


De.ecates TO THE WorkinG CLASSES 
or Great Britain aND IRELAND. 


#4 * We warn the workman that all who are not 
receiving protection are paying for it.’—Times, 
March 1848. 


“ Fellow Countrymen,—We, in com- 
mon with other sections of the people, 
have assembled, and taken into our serious 
consideration the present state of the 
country, with a view to urge upon you 
to be prepared to take a part in the 
coming struggle for the rights of in- 
dustry. 

* In a petition presented to the House 
of Commons from the Metropolitan Trades 

Delegates during the session of 1848, it 
’ was stated that there were then in Lon- 
don about 200,000 working men ; one- 
third of whom were employed, one-third 
but half-employed, and one-third totally 
unemployed. In consequence of state- 
ments which have lately been made in 
both Houses of Parliament, asserting that 
the condition of the working classes was 
never more comfortable, we have made 
inquiries into their present condition, 
and find that, in the most numerous 
trades, depending for employment on 
home consumption, the relative numbers 
employed and unemployed are about in 
the same proportion as formerly stated ; 
the only difference being that the wages 
of those employed are much lower than 
they were three years ago, and therefore 
their present condition is more depressed. 

“ In some branches of trade a greater 
proportion is employed, but these are 
exceptional cases ; for in every trade and 
profession all over the kingdom, there is 
now a surplus of hands begging leave to 
toil, although hundreds of thousands 
have emigrated during the last three 
years to foreign lands, and transferred 
their genius, their labour, and their alle- 
giance to foreign states ; while hundreds 
of thousands more are ready to follow 
when they can. find the means to be 
transported from their fatherland, where 
they have been denied their right to 
labour, and the right to live, except by 
wearing the pauper’s badge, and by the 
sacrifice of the social affections. 

“ Fellow Countrymen,—As it is now 
admitted by all classes that labour is the 
source of wealth, it evidently follows that 
the prosperity and independence of Great 
Britain and her colonies will be best pro- 
moted by employing and protecting the 
greatest number of a healthy, industrious, 
intelligent, and moral population, that 
can be educated and comfortably main- 
tained by their own industry ; therefore, 
it should be the first and most important 
duty of a wise government to adopt such 
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measures as will best secure employment 
to the entire population, and for their 
labour an abundance of the necessaries 
and comforts of life. We therefore fear- 
lessly assert, that the unrestricted foreign 
cheap-labour policy, which has been for a 
series of years encouraged by the legis- 
lature of this kingdom, and extended by 
the present Parliament, is theoretically 
wrong, and, under the existing constitu- 
tion of society, practically injurious to 
the in@ustrial classes, by compelling them 
to enter into stimulated, unregulated, 
and hopeless competition at home and 
abroad, which is opposed to independence 
and happiness, dangerous to the country, 
and destructive to the general prosperity 
of the whole British people. 

“ While reiterating the opinion which 
we formerly expressed against the pre- 
sent unfair system of 


Reckiess CoMPETITION, CALLED § FREE 
TRADE,’ 


from which its advocates promised so 
much good, especially to the working 
classes, but which has only proved ‘a 
mockery, a delusion, and a snare,’ we will 
not now impute blame on account of the 
experiment ; nor do we desire to awaken 
in you angry feelings or enmity against 
any class of legislators or politicians, but 
we boldly call upon you to demand from 
any party that may hold the reins of 
office, to adopt 


A Protective Po.icy -ror Native 
INDUSTRY, 


against unfair competition, so that you 
may be enabled to live by your labour, 
and give a rational, practical, and useful 
education to your children, without which 
the security and prosperity of the empire 
are impossible.” 
“ Signed on behalf of the Metropolitan 

Trades Delegates, 

“ Isaac Witson, Chairman. 

“ Aueustus E. Detarorce, Sec. 


** Committee-Rooms, High Holborn, 
March 5, 1851.” 


What a comment is this document 
upon the prosperity speeches of 
Ministers! What a contrast exists 
between its plain practical terms and 
the bewildered jargon of Sir Charles 
Wood, or the puerile declamations of 
the Premier about the company which 
he used to keep ! 

If any further argument were 
needed against the continuance of 
our present commercial system, Lord 
John Russell has furnished it by 
adopting, without reservation, the 
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sentiments expressed in the Maga- 
zine no later than February last. In 
the article entitled “‘ The Dangers of 
the Country,” the following question 
was put, — ‘“‘ Now, assuming — as 
experience warrants us in doing—this 
state of matters to be permanent, and 
the growth of wheat in the British 
islands to be progressively super- 
seded by importations from abroad, 
how is the national independence to 
be maintained when a fourth of our 
people have come to depend on 
foreign supplies for their daily food ?” 
The Premier has not, indeed, fa- 
voured us with a direct answer, but 
the subject seems latterly to have oc- 
casioned no slight amount of uneasi- 
ness in his mind. In the debate of 
10th March, on the Navy_Estimates, 
he is reported to have said, with re- 
ference to the possibility of a hostile 
attempt upon our shores, or the fit- 
ting out of an adverse armament,— 
** Now, let the Hon. Member for the 
West Riding observe, that, injurious 
as those operations might be, hurtful 
to our trade, our wealth, and our re- 
sources in former times, the late change 
we have made with respect to the Corn 
Law, made such operations far more 
injurious than they otherwise would be. 
For the last two or three years, we 
had had eight millions or nine millions 
quarters of grain imported. Let any 
one think what a loss it would be to 
this country, being in the practice of hav- 
ing part of our food to that amount come 
Srom foreign countries, if, in the event 
ofa war, we had no sufficient naval 
force.” So, then, his lordship does 
begin to see, at last, that he and his 
confederates have placed the national 
independence in jeopardy! He ac- 
knowledges now, that, in the event of 
any war arising, which might interfere 
with the supplies of foreign food 
which we have so gratuitously soli- 
cited, the consequences must be 
most calamitous to the country! 
And what is this but a broad and 
plain confession that the system of 
Free Trade, and the independence of 
Great Britain, are two things which 
cannot possibly co-exist, or be recon- 
ciled? What is it but an admission 
of the grand leading principle of true 
political economy, that no nation can 
hope to preserve its independence, if 
it neglects or foregoes the primary 
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duty of providing within itself the 
necessary supplies for its population? 
We repeat, that on the issue of the 
next general election depend in a 
great measure the future destinies of 
the country. For our own part we 
have little fear of the result, provided 
that all men are fully alive to the 
exigency and importance of the crisis. 
The views of Lord Stanley, and the 
line of conduct which he proposes to 
adopt, in the event of his being sum- 
moned to undertake the direction of 
public affairs, are already before the 
country ; and every one has the oppor- 
tunity of forming his own opinion 
with regard to their merit and their 
efficacy. They appear to us admirably 
suited to meet the temper of the times. 
We have suffered too much from rash 
legislation to wish for a precipitate 
change in the other direction; and 
we are satisfied that, by adopting a 
moderate but decided course, far 
greater and more general satisfaction 
would be given than by rushing hastily 
into extremes. Here perhaps it may 
be proper to insert an extract from 
the speech of Lord Stanley on the 5th 
of March, in answer to the address 
from the deputation of the National 
Association, which, though imperfectly 
reported, will serve to explain the 
nature of his contemplated policy. 


“In the course of his address, the 
noble lord noticed some remarks which 
had been made with regard to his having 
been represented to say that he was 
favourable to the adoption of moderate 
import duties, with a view to revenue, 
but not to price. If he had ever said this, 
he should have been uttering a paradox. 
He was quite aware that every duty that 
was imposed raised the price of the article 
taxed, but he was also well aware that 
no duty which might be imposed would 
raise the price to the full amount of that 
duty. What he had stated was, that no 
duty which could be imposed would raise 
the existing price of agricultural produce 
to the point which those who repealed 
the corn laws declared would be remunera- 
tive. He contemplated the imposition of a 
moderate duty on the import of foreign 
corn and provisions, partly for the purpose 
of giving a slight—certainly a slight— 
but nevertheless a certain amount of pro- 
tection to the British agriculturist, and 
also, by furnishing a certain amount of 
revenue, enabling Parliament to take off 
those taxes which pressed most heavily 
upon him. It was with a double object, 
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therefore, that he was in favour of a 
moderate rate of duty: first, as a slight 
protection on the one hand; and next, as 
a slight relief from the burden of taxa- 
tion on the other. One expression of 
his, the noble lord subsequently remarked, 
which had been very much commented 
on, was, that he had stated that he was 
not prepared to reverse the policy of Sir 
R. Peel. He well knew that great and 
sudden changes were the most fraught 
with danger, and that nothing could be 
done effectually or safely in a country 
like England which was not calmly and 
deliberately done, upon full considera- 
tion, and even after experience. Two 
most formidable measures had of late 
years been enacted. One had already 
effected great evil; but, he feared, not 
to the full extent that would yet be de- 
veloped. The other was the repeal of 
the navigation laws, which was, perhaps, 
even more important, for obvious reasons. 
What he had stated was, that he did not 
ir gage a reversal of Sir R. Peel's policy, 
ut a modification of that policy in those 
cases in which it should have been found 
to work injuriously. The evil effects of 
that policy, he then went on to observe, 
been proved with regard to the in- 
terest which was mainly suffering—the 
agricultural interest ; and he thought 
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that it was now time and necessary to 
deal promptly and generously with that 
interest. The noble lord further ex- 
pressed his opinion that the principle of 
protection by moderate import duties, 
against competition upon unequal terms 
with the foreigner, was equally applicable 
to our colonial interests.” 

The days of the present Ministry 
are evidently numbered. During 
their tenure of office they have failed 
to earn the love or approbation of the 
people; and few will lament their 
fall. Let us hope that with them 
may close a period of unnational and 
unnatural policy, which assuredly 
hereafter will reflect no honour on the 
names of those who were its principal 
instruments and advocates; and that 
no future statesman, of any rank or 
eminence, Will so far mistake his duty 
to his sovereign and to his country as 
to entertain the idea that party ascen- 
dency is for one moment to be weighed 
in the scale against the real interests 
of the nation, which can alone be 
secured by protecting the labour of 
the people, and by guarding from 
foreign encroachment the rights of 
NATIvE INDUSTRY, 
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